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BOOK I. 

The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me ; as they stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 
Of obvious death, where I who thought to sink 
Was caught up into love and taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm. . . • 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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PROLOGUE. 

MARK rORNAY WRITES TO ALFRED CALAGA. 

"My dear Alfred: As by this time you are 
aware that I have fled New York, decamped without 
adieu to friend or foe, you doubtless feel that to you 
at least I owe some explanation. 

"You remember how I would mope about your 
studio those da)rs in early June and watch you paint 
with minute touches the taper fingers of your Madon- 
nas upon a background of gold, and you recall also 
the severe lectures you then read me on my indolence. 

"Let me confess. The truth was simply this: I 
was consumed with that longing that takes one in the 
early summer — that longing for the moist, fresh smells 
which the winds bear across the pregnant fields ; for 
the innumerable noises of bird and insect; for that 
symphony in sunshine, perfume, song, and colour which 
is summer in the country. Besides, I was welling 
with the instinct for work, maddened with my inability 
to work and with the feeling that I owed, to myself 
at least, the completion of another book. Well, I 
secretly decided to run away. I determined to find 
some spot where the natives drone away the summer 
watching, with half-closed eyes, the imperceptible in- 
crement to their wheat-fields. I thought that, in such 
a place, rich in temperate sensations, I might conceive 
some vision that would please you. 

" In casting about for the most proximate place which 
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2 A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. 

should be at the world's end, I remembered that I 
had friends — in fact, some distant connections by mar- 
riage — who lived at Arcadia. As a child I knew that 
Arcadia existed only because I knew that Mr. Innes 
lived there. He is the family friend of whom I speak. 
Even now I can remember distinctly his appearance 
as he sat at my father's table years ago. He and his 
newly wedded wife were passing through the city after 
two years of honeymoon in Europe. I recall his tall, 
slender, but impressive form, and his glance, penetrat- 
ing yet of great kindness. And I remember his wife, 
with her fawn's eyes, which she could not turn upon 
her husband without a depth of adoration in which 
was no concealment and no unseemliness, but rather 
the soft assurance of a perfectly bred woman — ^for such 
a woman was Mrs. Innes. 

" I vaguely remember how my parents discussed our 
guests when they had departed, and I recall the deep 
admiration which they expressed for them. Mrs. 
Innes, before her marriage, had been New York's 
greatest belle. For three seasons she had reigned 
supreme — ^her name in everybody's mouth ; her por- 
trait by some contemporary painter drawing crowds 
ten deep about it at the exhibition. Fifty men had 
forgotten their ideals in looking on her, and no one 
knows how many had proposed ; but she had rejected 
all. And, strangely, these men had not rebelled. There 
was no rumour or harsh word whispered in the ears of 
envious women as they sat in the chairs with the wool- 
embroidered tidies, beside tables supporting the abom- 
inable wax fruit and flowers of their generation. No 
one of all these men would have dreamed of saying, 
* I deserve her ; * and so, when this beauty, after only 
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three weeks of courtship, announced her engagement 
to Allen Innes, a tall, sombre individual from some- 
where 'up the river,' a man without property worth 
mentioning, a shudder went through Fifth Avenue and 
lingered many weeks in the vicinity of Washington 
Square. 

" It was a case of love, and at first sight — that pas- 
sionate, all-controlling fever of Juliet for Romeo and 
Romeo for Juliet. Society in general cannot credit, 
practically, such irrational romance ; and in this case 
the last cynic was silenced only when, after two years 
abroad, Mrs^ Innes retmned with her eyes still as 
warm, as adoring, as hypnotised as when they first 
looked into those of Innes. 

"The Inneses, moreover, were people full of sur- 
prises. Instead of settling down in New York, as was 
expected, they made off, a few months after landing, 
for a place called Arcadia 'somewhere in the West.* 
The ' West,' however, is this side of Rochester. 

" You see, Alfred, when two people find themselves 
completed in each other, they know no need of any- 
thing beside — save some quiet, sunlit Arcadia where 
the luxuriant grain billows, and the undulating country 
caps the rounded crests of its hills with a patch of 
virgin timber. Society scoffed, but the Inneses were 
too far away and too preoccupied to take note of it. 
Then society forgot the Inneses as the Inneses had 
forgotten society. 

" Mrs. Innes, as I hinted, was some connection of 
my mother's ; in fact, she was a Ledyard, an Ethel 
Ledyard, the sister of Wyllys Ledyard who now sets 
the pace of his agile coterie. Wyllys, as you may 
not know, was disinherited by his father for certain 
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indiscretions at the age of twenty-one. The old man 
left all his fortune to his daughter, Mrs. Innes; but 
Wyllys, with his natural elasticity, soon recouped him- 
self by his marriage with the rich Miss Harris. I think 
I heard you say that you knew their daughter, Myra. 
I should add that, on the radical action of old Led- 
yard, the relations between Mrs. Innes and her brother 
were strained beyond the breaking point, though with 
us the Inneses remained on terms of amity. 

" Indeed, for two years succeeding their flight there 
were occasional visits paid between our respective 
families. I distinctly remember little Evel5ai Innes — 
her baptismal name was Eve — the only child of these 
two romantic people, being brought to our house when 
her parents took a journey through the East. Some 
years afterward Mrs. Innes died in childbirth. I re- 
member a solemn conversation between my parents 
on the event, and, being seventeen at the time, by a 
few questions I refreshed the hazy impressions of my 
childhood, and so can tell you plainly these facts about 
the Inneses. 

"Alfred, need I add that Arcadia is the place I 
selected in which to spend the summer? 

" I wrote to Mr. Innes, telling him who I was, and 
asking if I could find accommodations in the town. I 
quote a few lines from his reply. Imagine my surprise. 

" ' You can come to Arcadia if you wish, though in 
my opinion it offers but little of interest to the sight- 
seer. This is but my opinion, recollect, and you are 
at full liberty to disagree with it if you come. I am, 
my young friend, at that age when one is, perhaps, in- 
capable of judging in such matters, and therefore you 
are perhaps right in believing it to be " the place of 
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all places for your present needs." I have thought 
upon this matter seriously, and my most mature judg- 
ment is that I can neither confirm nor refute yours. 
Therefore, come if you wish ; you will certainly find 
quiet. And here let me remark that our best hospi- 
tality is at your disposal. There are no other accom- 
modations, worthy of the name, that the town can 
offer. So I beg to inform you that our doors are open ; 
and, as you desire quiet, with us yours will be as un- 
broken as that which you, I am sure, will feel prompted 
to leave to us. I pray you not to mistake plain speak- 
ing for lack of warmth. Remember, you are the son 
of your father — my dearest friend.* 

"This was certainly a pecuhar invitation, and showed 
a nature frankly morose, despising any show of super- 
ficial graciousness ; and yet, under all the brusqueness, 
one could catch that indefinable something which 
marks the gentleman. 

" Well, I accepted this invitation. 

"To reach Arcadia from the nearest railway sta- 
tion one has to bowl, in an old-fashioned coach, over 
twenty miles of undulating country. Imagine my de- 
light when once I found myself in this conveyance, 
seated beside the driver, a raw-boned, clean-shaven, 
thin-lipped man who might be any age from eighteen 
to thirty-five. The only other passenger was a thin, 
stunted, sallow man, clad in a single-breasted alpaca 
frock, the hot-weather caparison of the Romish priest. 
He, within the stage, where the sunlight was tempered 
by flapping curtains of cracked, weather-beaten leather, 
sank peacefully to rest after the first mile, with hands 
clasped belt- wise across his stomach. I opened up a 
conversation with the driver, and when I told him 
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that I came to spend some time with Mr. Innes, he 
surveyed me curiously from head to foot. 

" ' I guess you ain't never been much hereabouts, 
hev ye ? * he remarked at length. 

" I told him he was quite correct. 

"'Be you a friend of hisn?* he asked, meaning 
Innes. 

" I told him that I used to be. 

Sorter dropped off visitin' him lately, ain't ye ? ' 
Yes,' I said. 

" ' Most folks has,' said he, ' 'ceptin' him.' He jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder toward the priest. 

" ' Is he a friend of Mr. Innes ? ' I asked. 

" ' Yep. He visits him pretty clost to once a month.' 

" * Is Mr. Innes a Romanist ? ' I questioned. 

"'A what?' 

" ' A Catholic' 

" ' Well, I dunno. I guess he ain't joined no church ; 
and I heered it said he 's an atheist, like Ingersoll. Be 
you a friend of hisn ? ' 

"'Of whom?' 

" ' Innes.' 

Yes, of course. I said so.' 

Well, I reckon you 're the last on 'em.' 

" ' How so ? ' 

" ' We ain't got no further use for him about here. 
Folks cut him dead.' 

" Oh, too bad. And how about Miss Innes ? ' 

" * Well ' — the driver took time to expectorate — 
' she 's a bit sot up and peekish since she kem from 
boardin'-school. She don'.t speak to no one no mor'n 
him.' 

While the driver discoursed thus upon my host, I 
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PROLOGUE. 7 

sank back into the seat, yielding myself more to the 
beauty of the fecund farm-land than to what he said, 
though I spurred him on by an occasional half-hearted 
question. Once, when I looked behind to follow the 
sweep of the passing landscape, I noticed that the eye- 
lids of the priest were fluttering slightly. I rather think 
that his sleep was only simulated, and that he took in 
every word that passed between the driver and myself. 
There was something disturbing in the aspect of this 
priest, though just what it was I cannot tell. 

" The approach to Arcadia is a gentle ascent, each 
succeeding billow of land overtopping, by a few feet, 
the last ; arid when I was three miles from the town, 
I had a glimpse of its highest gables and the white 
steeples of its two churches, all their substructures 
being buried in the foliage of the elm and cherry 
trees which line its streets. As we ascended the last 
incline leading to the town, I caught the feeling which 
pervades Arcadia — decay ! The stained, crumbling 
paint which once had whitened its outlying buildings 
showed plainly that time and sunlight do not always 
bleach. The mortar had wasted and fallen from be- 
tween the foundation-stones of these settling struct- 
ures crowning the hill, and in its place edged the 
tendrils of an enervating vegetation— parasitic vinei; 
and creepers — till one wonders why all does not overr 
topple and sink to that completeness of dissolution 
which, in time, must be its fate. 

" Yes, I am at the world's end, and I realised this 
more fully as we drove through the main street of the 
town, where the post-office flanks the two stores. The 
loungers awoke and sat upright upon the wooden 
benches before the tavern, and, stretching their arms, 
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took dieir fill of the day's event — the arrival of the 
stage. Yet they exhibited no unseemly animation, 
neither they nor the half-bred hounds who indolently 
shook their pendent ears to dismiss the gadflies, look* 
ing at us the while from the comers of their eyes. 

" After dropping the mail-bag, the stage proceeded 
through the town on the still ascending road. 

" 'There,* said the driver, nodding his head ; * there *s 
where old Innes lives — around that turn.' 

" I saw the gables of a large country house showing 
between a row of giant poplars. The priest bestirred 
himself behind me. 

" When the coach swung around the bend in the road 
I saw that, though the house was screened from the 
main highway by the row of poplars and much inter- 
vening shrubbery, it still commanded, from its broad 
veranda, an xmimpeded outlook over a valley of check- 
ered fields which stretched down and into the dis- 
tance on the other border of Arcadia. This house, of 
two stories and with a steep roof pierced with high 
dormer-windows, has turned its back upon the town, so 
to speak, as though haughtily indifferent to its presence. 
Of a warm, mellow brown, the structure presented its 
face to us, along which the broad veranda stretched, 
and, elbowing to the left, girted also one side of the 
house ; while on the right shot forth a wing, giving 
to all an effect broad, massive, and imposing. As the 
stage ascended the curve of the driveway, I caught 
sight of a solitary figure seated in a heavy oaken chair 
in the bend of the veranda, whence the eye could 
freely dwell upon the extended valley. 

" * That 's hirn^* said the driver, nudging me. * He 
sits there pretty nigh all day.* 
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" As we drew nearer I saw diat his hatless head was 
crowned with an abundance of snow-white hair which 
straggled over a high forehead. When we drew up 
before the flight of steps whose broad treads and easy 
rises led to the veranda, this figure arose and came 
slowly toward us, standing a moment on the top step, 
but finally descending to the horse-block. 

Mr. Innes ? ' I said, holding out my hand. 
' Yes, you are Paul's son,' he interrupted, speaking 
more to himself than me, and searching me with eyes 
which, at first glance, seemed savage, so tightly did 
the eyebrows knit together, as though their owner were 
struggling with some memory. 'You resemble your 
father much ; your mother somewhat. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish now. You are welcome.* 

" He took my hand with a firmness which yet lacked 
warmth. Then he turned to the priest, who was strug- 
gling through the leather curtains. 

" * You are prompt in your engagements. Father,* he 
remarked indifferently. 

" * Yes,* returned the priest, ascending the steps with 
scarcely a glance at Mr. Innes. 

"I noticed that they had not shaken hands nor 
shown any sign of amity; and, in my own case, I 
must confess that my host's welcome seemed to owe 
its interest more to some recollection I evoked than to 
any pleasure at seeing me. 

*' I was immediately shown my room, whence I am 
now writing to you; and, that you may know how 
your Arcadian is housed, let me tell you that my room 
is in the second story of the wing. From my two 
windows — one facing east, the other south — I can see 
the afternoon sun measuring the shadows of the trees 
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upon a turf, well-kept, emerald, and fresh. Displayed 
about me are evidences of a taste severe yet accurate. 
The floor is of oiled wood, relieved by a square of 
Chinese matting in the centre. The walls are simply 
whitened, as also the ceiling, but bordering the latter 
runs a moulding of intricate design. On a centre- 
table is a bowl of Royal Worcester heaped with fruit 
and surrounded by a few books, among them a Ladies^ 
Annual of years ago and a prayer-book of the English 
Church. Against the north wall, where the morning 
light will fall upon it, stands a massive, brass-bound 
desk of rich, old mahogany, upon whose broad top 
rests a vase of freshly gathered flowers. 

" I have walked about the room examining the pic- 
tures. Three are photographs — The Slave, by Michael 
Angelo ; Rubens* wife ; A Virgin, by Del Sarto — and 
a fourth, will you believe it, an outline engraving of 
your own Madonna. But that which interests me 
most — ^forgive me — is a portrait in pastels by Vedder. 
Not that I put Vedder above you or Michael Angelo, 
my friend, but because of the subject. It seemed at 
first that I saw the Mrs. Innes of my childish recol- 
lection, with her dark, abundant hair and her fawn's 
eyes ; but no, Vedder is our contemporary, not hers. 
The woman before me can only be her daughter — 
Eve. And now for the first time the distinct con- 
sciousness comes over me that I am housed with a 
woman who may be — yes, who is — young, beautiful, 
enchanting. How had I forgotten that Mr. Innes had 
a daughter! 

" You, Alfred, though of the same guild, will grant 
that Vedder is an artist — that, though his specialty be 
portraits, these portraits are also pictures ; that besides 
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a face one finds a nature made explicit. And so it is. 
Before these great, candid eyes you would acknowledge 
that they tell their secrets, and that the sensitive yet 
generous mouth gives promise of a phrase in keeping 
with those speaking eyes. And what a forehead ! 
high, and clustered with locks a trifle rebellious in their 
freedom ; high, I said, yet of that saving breadth which 
restrains it to the canons of the beautiful. 'And the 
antique nose, and the chin with il^ rounded promi- 
nence! — are they not the completion of an ensemble 
which tells its tale? 

" Yes, I am becoming seized with curiosity. This 
lovely girl was the child of a romance — may she not 
contain the germ of one ? But we will see ; we will 
study and observe, remembering the while that beauty, 
for the artist, must ever be what Tantalus found the 
ambrosia of the gods — of a divine savour, yet unfitted 
for personal digestion. 

" I have been warned that dinner will be served at 
half-past six, and I have only half an hour in which 
to prepare myself. So good-bye. Accept my best 
wishes and send me yours, hoping that in losing the 
old you may some day find a new and regenerate 

"Mark Fornay." 



CHAPTER I. 

VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 

J'recisely at the moment that the tall mahogany 
clock in the tiled hallway chimed half-past six, the 
butler appeared in the doorway of the library and an- 
nounced that dinner was served. 

Mr. Innes, who stood before the window-seat on 
which sat Father Axon, turned and said : 

" Jean, has Miss Innes been called ? " 

" Yes, sir. She is in the drawing-room, sir." 

" And Mr. Fomay ? " 

" Is in his room, sir." 



The butler bowed and disappeared. Mr. Innes 
turned and studied the sallow face of the priest a 
moment and opened his lips as if to speak ; but, seem- 
ing to change his mind, he relapsed into a brown 
study. Father Axon's small, cold eyes snapped re- 
peatedly as he watched the tall figure before him. 

Mr. Innes, though fifty years of age, supported the 
heavy hand of time on shoulders which had not the 
suspicion of a stoop. His nose was large and aquiline, 
and this, together with the thin, firm lips of his rather 
large mouth, over which drooped a whitened mous- 
tache, betokened a nature aggressive and inflexible. 
Yet the slight twitch at the comers of the mouth signi- 
fied that these characteristics were tempered with a 
half-sad, half-cynical sense of humour. His eyes, sur- 
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VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 1 3 

mounted by heavy brows, were glittering, frank, and, 
above all, fearless. But what centred the attention 
from the first was the massive forehead crowned by 
an abundance of snow-white hair, rather unkempt, and 
a trifle too long, perhaps, but in keeping with the vig- 
our of his whole physique. 

" Well," observed the priest, having allowed Innes 
unbroken preoccupation for several minutes, "well, 
have you decided that you are making a mistake? " 

Mr. Innes regarded the other fixedly a moment, then 
repHed : 

'* Bah ! I never make mistakes. I made one once, 
and it cured me of the habit." Hearing a slight rustle, 
the speaker turned. 

A young girl had appeared in the doorway, where 
she remained with a hand upon either jamb. 

" Well, Evelyn," continued Mr. Innes sharply, after 
a look at his watch, " it is six thirty-six." 

" Yes, papa. But Mr. Fomay has not come down." 

" We will wait no longer, however," said Mr. Innes 
curtly. Then, evidently struck by something peculiar 
in his daughter's appearance, he added, " Eve, you are 
pleased to be very gracious on this occasion." 

The girl blushed as she caught the sarcasm of her 
father's tone, and looked down at her dress of pale- 
yellow lawn, but said nothing. 

Framed in the doorway she, with her blush of 
modest confusion, made a charming picture. Of fair 
height, she was slender yet well rounded. Her sound 
shoulders, delicately supporting their light covering, 
were in exquisite balance with the full lines which 
flowed downward from her waist. Her hair was dark 
brown and in perfect complement to her warm, rich 
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complexion — touched with olive — ^now mantling with 
the timid blood. Her nose was straight and suffi- 
ciently strong, though not with that excess of strength 
shown in her father's. Her mouth also showed less 
rigour and decision than her parent's, the lips being 
fuller and testifying to a warmer nature. Her eyes 
were of the darkest grey, somewhat naive, and charm- 
ingly shaded with a hberality of lash; yet just here 
was the only exception to the general note of strength 
and wholesomeness. These eyes, in fact, appeared 
unduly apprehensive, as though their owner were per- 
petually in fear of some rebuke. Indeed, their intimi- 
dation seemed out of character and the result rather of 
circumstances than of natural disposition. 

" Come, Father Axon," said Innes, finally withdraw- 
ing his attention from his daughter, " we will wait no 
longer. Mr. Fomay will, I am sure, pardon us." 
Offering his arm to his daughter, he led the way to the 
dining-room. 

They had just seated themselves at the table when 
a servant drew aside the porti^e and a young man en- 
tered. His was a face of thirty years — a face which 
retained its youth, but a youth enshadowed, perhaps 
oppressed, by sombreness, by a weariness which lurked 
in the eyes, darkened the lower eyelids, and which 
hovered at the corners of the mouth. This slight 
gloom on a countenance otherwise attractive, almost 
handsome, marked, perhaps, a thoughtful habit in the 
man within, and lent him, too, some puzzling distinc- 
tion when he smiled, as at this moment. 

" Mr. Innes," he said, coming forward, " I beg you 
to excuse my being late." 

"You, on the contrary, must pardon us, Mr. For- 
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nay," returned Innes, smiling. " Our meals are served 
on the second. It is one of my fancies. Allow me to 
present you to my daughter Evelyn, and Father Axon." 

Fomay bowed to Miss Innes and shook hands with 
the priest. Then he took the vacant seat opposite 
that of Father Axon. 

" Father ! " said Mr. Innes, waving all to attention. 

At the word the priest bowed his head and said a 
lengthy grace in Latin, during which his host sat bolt- 
upright, observing the three before him in succession. 
Though betokening by his bearing an indifference to 
the words of prayer, Mr. Innes scowled with irritation 
when his daughter broke, by a trifling movement of 
the head, her attitude of devotion. 

" Mr. Fomay," said Mr. Innes, when the grace was 
ended and the soup was being placed upon the table, 
" you wrote me that you intend to complete some work 
you have in hand during your stay with us." 
I hope to," answered Fomay. 
We shall be honoured," continued the other, " to 
have anything conceived beneath our eaves so charm- 
ing as your ' Young Mrs. Huntingwall.' " 

" Then you have read it ? " Fomay asked, showing 
pleasure and surprise, yet feeling that his host veiled 
a sarcasm in picking out his most cynical and cruel 
production. 

" Yes, I read it with satisfaction," Innes replied ; " in 
fact, with delight. It has given me great pride to quote 
certain passages to Father Axon ; though, let me fore- 
warn you, he detests the book intensely — it so ably 
abetted my arguments against him." 

" You mistake me, sir," solemnly observed the priest 
to Innes. 
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"But I thihk you said that such works were the 
curse of this generation," remarked Innes, with evident 
satisfaction. 

" I did, sir, since you force me to speak so plainly." 

" And did I not state to you that it was a work after 
my own heart ? " 

" You did," the priest said curtly. 

"To tell the truth, Mr. Innes," put in Fomay, to 
relieve the embarrassment forced upon the priest, " I 
am somewhat ashamed of ' Young Mrs. Huntingwall.' 
Full half of my friends and all my critics " 

" For shame! " interrupted Innes. " I do not like to 
suspect you of such weakness. You surely do not bow 
to critics." 

" You flatter me," said Fomay. " But besides that, 
I have other reasons. For instance, I *m sure Miss 
Innes would not commend the book, should she have 
had the pain of reading it." 

" That is beside the point," put in Innes, though the 
words were addressed to his daughter. " By a natural 
predilection. Miss Innes confines herself to 'The Imi- 
tation ' and * St. Augustine.* Evelyn, let us hear your 
views on literature." 

The girl was covered with confusion as she felt all 
eyes fixed upon her. After a moment she said, with 
an embarrassment which was painful : 

" Father, this is unkind. You know you will not let 
me read. No, Mr. Fomay, he will not allow it. The 
other day when I happened to open * Paul and Vir- 
ginia ' " 

" That will do, dear," commanded Mr. Innes. " Of 
course we can allow no sickly sentiment — save our good 
Augustine." He spoke with cynical good-humour. 
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Fornay, ill at ease, tried to change the subject. 

" But no," cried Mr. Innes, " let us talk literature. 
Here at Arcadia we seldom have the chance, and we 
shall all enjoy it." He looked first upon his daughter 
and then upon the priest, as though expecting them to 
contest this statement of their pleasure. 

Both were silent, and literature it was, perforce, 
throughout the meal. Mr. Innes seemed conversant 
with it, ancient and modern ; and he expressed opin- 
ions on everything, from a tragedy of ^schylus to the 
latest Parisian novelty, with discrimination and acumen. 
During this conversation — which between Fornay and 
his host at times approached discussion — the priest 
said little, only answering, with evident disinclination, 
the direct questions which Mr. Innes put to him. 
Innes himself abetted and upheld all the extreme 
theories which Fornay broached, and only combated 
the young man when the latter verged upon more 
neutral and less radical ground. This, however, For- 
nay did constantly, seeming to delight in a paradoxical 
position. At first Miss Innes kept her lowered eyes 
upon her plate, never uttering a word ; but at times 
she threw a glance at Fornay when he happened to 
contest some extreme theory of her father's ; and these 
glances grew more frequent but not less timorous. 
Once or twice when the young man caught her eyes 
he thought there fluttered in them a vague surprise at 
the temerity with which he withstood the elder man ; 
but at such times as she was unobserved she betrayed, 
perhaps, a study of the visitor himself. It might be 
that she found him handsome when his clear counte- 
nance was illumined by the idea for which he fought ; 
or, again, it might be that his dark moustache was the 
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subject of her criticism. But whether it was his con- 
versation or his person that aroused her curiosity, she 
lowered her eyes quickly if he chanced to look at her. 

" Yes," continued Mr. Innes, as the dinner drew to 
a close, " we must have done with that perversion of 
life and truth which has vitiated the bulk of English 
art for some generations. A work of art which is not 
a work of truth is a solecism coddled only by the im- 
becile. We must speak frankly — brutally, if necessary. 
Let us dispel, by demolishing the sophistry of possible 
happiness in life, all childish illusion, my dear Fomay. 
Thus we may show clearly to certain timorous souls that, 
as the poet says, ' there 's nothing true but heaven.' " 
He laughed with vehement but humorous irony, and 
added, " Come, Father Axon, with albumen and farina 
we have coaled up our tangible machinery ; we deliver 
to your direction the spiritual resultant." 

Father Axon again prayed in Latin, after which they 
all arose and went out on the veranda, where Mr. 
Innes furnished Fomay with a cigar. The priest de- 
clined the cigars as he had declined the wines at din- 
ner, and of food, even, he had partaken sparingly. 

Fomay felt that he had fallen among people whose 
eccentricities were somewhat startling, but interest- 
ing, nevertheless, to the student of the human animal. 
Upon the veranda, however, his thoughts were claimed 
by the beauty of the landscape. 

The sun was just sinking behind the stretch of blue 
hills far away across the valley, in whose depths the 
shadows had already settled. A few clouds, attendant 
on the setting sun, were blushing through his radiance ; 
and as the twilight deepened, the distant lowing of a 
cow came up from out the valley, while at times the 
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doubting eye might imagine the twinkle of a lamp in 
some sequestered farmhouse. To all of Fomay*s senses 
this seemed Arcadia indeed — Arcadia the restful, the 
beautiful, which sleeps with the sun and harbours no 
disturbing visions. Yet, topping this sensation, as his 
eye caught the tall, sinister form of Mr. Innes walking 
on the lawn with one hand on his daughter's shoulder, 
he asked himself whether, after all, the Satyr might 
not lurk within Arcadia. 

Fomay and Father Axon sat side by side on the 
veranda. Intuitively he read in the priest's set and sal- 
low face a nature to be distrusted ; yet he was piqued 
to discover what might be the doctrine of this man who 
could sit quiet and impassive while Mr. Innes demol- 
ished, one by one, the tenets of all religious creeds. 

After some moments of silence Fornay took his 
cigar from his lips, and, watching its slender thread of 
smoke ascend, remarked : 

" Mr. Innes must have changed in many ways from 
what he used to be, if I can judge from what I have 
heard of him." 

"Yes?" asked Father Axon, after studying Fomay 
keenly for a moment. 

" Yes ; I had hardly suspected him of the sort of 
cynical agnosticism which seems to temper all his 
views." 

The priest made no reply. 

" Though I do not pretend to any coincidence be- 
tween my views and yours," continued Fornay, "it 
seemed to me that during our conversation you did 
not rally all your forces, argumentatively." 

" There are certain things which are their own de- 
fence," replied the Father. 
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" Well, perhaps ; but silence would not seem to prove 
them to a nature like that of Mr. Innes." 

" Mr. Innes's is a most exalted state of soul," the 
priest said curtly. 

Fomay was somewhat surprised. He could not but 
suspect that in this priest was a character as severe and 
uncompromising as that of Mr. Innes ; yet here was 
the answer of a sycophant. 

" Believe me," said Fomay after a moment's pause, 
" I am only too flattered to be with you in your opinion, 
for in general Mr. Innes's philosophy so tallies with 
my own ; and yet, .aside from theory, in his practical 
recognition of the gentler ideas of life I would sus- 
pect him of shortsightedness. For instance, the rigor 
with which he proscribes his daughter such a harmless, 
whole-souled book as ' Paul and Virginia * seems rather 
extraordinary." 

" Excuse me, I do not agree with you," interrupted 
the priest. 

" Well, for the sake of argument," resumed Fomay, 
a trifle put out at what was either contempt or stupidity 
in his companion, " we will assume, as a premise which 
you will not deny, that in Miss Innes we have a young, 
sensitive girl, having the emotions and proclivities 
natural to a highly bred woman of her age, and to be 
commended " 

" It is purely an assumption on your part," the other 
interrupted. 

Here Fomay felt that he had cornered Father 
Axon, should the latter be the timeserver of his host ; 
for, if he feared to pass criticism upon the parent, no 
more would it be politic to do so on the daughter. It 
had been noticeable that, though Mr. Innes had been 
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somewhat severe on his daughter's intellectual life, he 
yet, in his manner, showed her the deference due a 
lady. Fomay said : 

" You will surely not maintain that Miss Innes lacks 
the natural refinements of a woman ! " 

" There you border upon a contradiction," returned 
the priest. 

" You rather startle me." The speaker did not con- 
ceal an accent of contempt. 

** Mr. Fomay, we are on a subject on which we shall 
differ so radically that I can see no use of any further 
discourse." Rising, the priest paced back and forth 
upon the veranda. 

" If you choose that it is to be enmity between us, 
my good man," cogitated Fomay, " I shall not be so 
imgallant as to withhold you mine." 

Innes and his daughter had turned toward them, 
and a moment later ascended the veranda. 

" Come, my champion," cried Innes, almost effacing 
the bent and sloping shoulders of the priest as he placed 
his hand between them, " come, we will wage the war- 
fare! Excuse us," he added, turning to the younger 
man, "we are about to rehearse the catechism. Bid 
good-night to Mr. Fornay, darling." 

Fomay arose, and traversing the twenty feet that lay 
between himself and the girl, held out his hand, saying : 

" Good-night, Miss Innes." 

A scowl crossed Axon's face as he saw the gesture, 
and this blackness deepened when the girl, after a 
moment's hesitation, took the young man's hand. 

Fomay was startled. He found that the hand 
within his own was cold, and it betrayed, through a 
slight trembling, the fact that the girl was much per- 
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turbed. Intuitively he felt that hers was the agitation 
of fear, and he did not release the hand at once. 
Eve*s eyes were fixed upon the floor. 

" Come," commanded the priest, unable to restrain 
his exasperation. 

"Gently, gently. Father," interposed Mr. Innes 
caustically. " Use all forbearance, as the church com- 
mends. Remember, Miss Innes is my daughter." 

White as a sheet, Father Axon bit his lip, with an 
unpleasant lowering of the eyebrows as he glanced at 
Fornay. 

" Good-bye for a time," added Mr. Innes graciously. 
" Dream something iconoclastical with which to re- 
gale me. I '11 be with you in half an hour." 

Then the three, leaving Fornay, entered the house 
silently, the priest leading; and a moment later the 
door of the library closed with a bang. Fornay began 
to wonder amid what mysterious proceedings he was 
thrown. To what unfamiliar catechism could both 
Innes and the priest subscribe — the one totally agnos- 
tic, the other wearing at least the garb of faith? And 
why should the anticipation of its rehearsal cause such 
nervousness in Miss Innes ? Fornay stood perplexed, 
and could conjecture no explanation within the Hues 
of sanity. 

The library formed the extreme front of the house, 
projecting beyond the main structure as a sort of wing 
against which the veranda ended just beyond the por- 
tal ; and as Fornay paced back and forth he observed 
that the blinds were closed in the two front windows 
which looked upon the lawn, and he could see the 
narrow bars of yellow light frbm between the shutters 
fall upon the turf, the twilight having deepened into 
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night. He had also noticed, in looking from the south 
window of his own room, that the library had an east- 
em window as well, opening upon a little balcony. 
This recollection drawing his thoughts to his own 
affairs, he remembered that he had a letter to seal and 
deliver for the morning's mail. 

He ascended to his room. The lamp was not yet 
lighted, and, not finding a match in his pocket nor 
knowing the location of the match-safe, he went to the 
south window and threw open the blinds. Below him 
he saw the light struggling between the shutters of the 
window leading upon the balcony. As he stood drink- 
ing in the beauty of the valley, whose shadows were 
being clarified by a rising moon, he heard, suddenly, 
the loud slamming of a door in the hall below. He 
turned quickly — his own door being still ajar — and 
caught the sound of light footsteps flying up the stairs, 
and a moment later saw a shadow flit past the hallway 
leading to his room, and heard a woman's sob choked 
down deep back in the throat It was Miss Innes. 

Fomay turned again to the window, wondering what 
ordeal the girl had been made to undergo. The sob 
which had escaped her seemed to come through a lack of 
power to keep it back. It had a convulsiveness which 
told that the limits of her endurance had been passed. 

As the newly installed guest of this establishment, 
Fornay knew himself entitled to no curiosity ; yet curi- 
osity was difficult to repress. While pondering at the 
window he noticed that the lights were extinguished. in 
the library below, and in a moment the blinds open- 
ing upon the balcony were thrown apart, and a voice 
exclaimed : 

" The fault is yours. Understand me : I shall work 
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no longer if you persist in putting this new obstacle in 
the way." The ill-restrained, angry voice was Father 
Axon's. ^ 

" Calm yourself, Father," coldly replied the voice of 
Mr. Innes. " Is not your armour of righteousness and 
other spiritual properties proof against the world, flesh, 
and devil ? " 

*' This is not the time for your distasteful humour," 
returned the priest harshly. 

Mr. Innes chuckled, and then for some moments the 
conversation was conducted in too low a key for For- 
nay to catch its import. Suddenly he heard a laugh, 
and then the passionate voice of Axon in reply : 

" Sir, you pass the bounds of decency. For your 
insults I care nothing — your future will avenge me; 
but when you wilfully introduce that wolf into the 
fold — when — when — you place before Eve's already 
warped vision such an incarnation of worldliness, what 
can you expect of me ? " 

"Not this envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness," answered Innes. " How admirably, dear Father, 
you substantiate my views of the priestly modus oper- 
andi, ^^ 

" That is neither here nor there. Will you or will 
you not eject that Sybarite from your house? " 

Fomay suddenly became conscious of the fact that 
the " Sybarite " referred to was himself. 

" Oh," he mused, half in amusement, half in anger, 
" I should, by this time, be inured to criticism. But — 
well, my good Father, we shall see." 

" To be frank with you. Axon," Mr. Innes was say- 
ing, ** I intend to run my own house after my own 
fashion. Intellectually, Mr. Fomay interests me more 
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than you ; and be assured, if I choose to retain him I 
will not have you snapping at him." 

" As you will. But Eve ! " 

" You do not seem to appreciate the compliment I 
pay you, Father," answered Innes caustically, "in 
counting your grisly demonology fully competent to 
cope with the seductiveness of our friend's most fleshly 
theory. Pray remember Miss Innes is still ingenuously 
crude, and — a woman." 

" In other words, dangerously impressionable." 

" Bah! " answered Innes. ' 'T is the age the easiest 
to subjugate with your grotesque mythology." 

"I forgive your ill-considered words," bitterly re- 
turned the priest. "I simply beg you to recall her 
behaviour this evening." 

" It was quite amusing," answered Innes. "At one 
time I thought, my holy man, she 'd got the best of 
you in argument. I *11 do you the kindness to suspect 
that you 've never known a father's pride." 

" Enough ! ' cried the priest in exasperation. " It 
was rebellion — ^unequivocal rebellion." 

"Mere feminine skittishness," said Innes. "You 
celibates don't thoroughly comprehend the sex. You 
were simply urging her a bit too fast ; that was all." 

' Listen," cried the priest ; " are not our interests 
one and the same ? " 

" Of course. Don't suppose I endure you through 
love of it." 

" And vice versd,'* returned Father Axon. "There- 
fore recall your senses. Are you going to impede our 
work — if not render it impossible — ^by the presence of 
that man? Understand: refuse and I am ready to 
throw over everything." 
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" I think not," said Innes easily. 

" You hear me." 

" Remember, my dear Axon, that in about ten years 
you will " Here the voice of Mr. Innes grew in- 
distinct, the two evidently withdrawing into the room. 

Fomay left the window and stretched himself upon 
a sofa, both amused and disquieted by the conversation 
he had heard. Five minutes later he heard the voice 
of Mr. Innes in the hall below wishing Father Axon 
pleasant dreams. Fomay descended, passing the priest 
on the way, and found Mr. Innes seated alone on the 
veranda. He greeted the young man warmly, and the 
two sat a full hour in the cool, calm moonlight. Mr. 
Innes talked pleasantly, showing a more hearty and 
less cynical side of him than Fornay suspected to exist. 
He became more the cultured man of the world, to 
whom life itself is a work of art, evoking the delight 
of subtile criticism ; and when, at last, they ascended 
to their rooms, Fomay almost doubted if the Mr. Innes 
of the dinner-table and the library were not the creat- 
ure of some disordered dream. 

He found that, in his absence, some one had lighted 
his lamp. He began to undress, recalling his thoughts 
with an effort from the extraordinary events of the 
evening, and directing them upon the task he had laid 
out for the following day. He had determined that 
no seduction Arcadia might hold forth should keep him 
from his work. He tumed to study again a pastel 
portrait of Miss Innes, which, before dinner, had at- 
tracted his attention. 

It had been removed! 



CHAPTER IL 

A WOMAN FORBIDDEN ARGUMENT. 

There was the assurance of a perfect day in the 
morning light which flooded through Fornay*s windows. 
He was disappointed on descending to the breakfast- 
table to find that Miss Innes did not appear, for he 
had counted on seeing in her face some sign which 
might betray the nature of her experiences the pre- 
vious night — some token showing the complexion of 
her thoughts, disentangled and made clear to her by 
solitary reflection in her chamber. Mr. Innes and 
Father Axon were on hand, however, the former greet- 
ing Fomay graciously and inquiring if his sleep were 
imdisturbed, the latter bowing with more indifference 
than ennuty. 

From breakfast until luncheon, which was served at 
half-past one, Fornay worked steadily at his desk, and 
on descending to the midday meal he found that from 
it also Miss Innes absented herself. After half an 
hour with Mr. Innes and the priest on the veranda, 
passed in smoking and a conversation by which no 
toes were trod on, Fomay again went to his task. 

But about four o'clock he laid down his pen, for his 
brain was halting obstinately, and, seized with the de- 
licious enervation following a good day's work, he 
arose and went to the window. The cool shadows in 
the park below allured him to descend. 

27 
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As he passed through the lower hall he saw that 
there was no one in the drawing-room or in the Ubrary 
opposite, the doors of both these rooms being open. 
The veranda also was deserted, and Fomay went out 
upon the lawn; but instead of turning to the east, 
having observed that portion of the park from his 
window, he went west, following the turn in the ve- 
randa. Here was the most entrancing portion of the 
spacious grounds, especially in the afternoon when the 
sun was on its decHne. Serpentine gravel paths led in 
and out of clumps of shrubbery, encircling here and 
there a flower-bed, and all tending toward a centre 
where stood a latticed summer-house, in which was an 
urn of water fed from some never-failing hillside spring. 
Still farther west, and against the high, massively coped 
wall of stone which backed the groimds upon the north, 
shutting out all view of the village proper, stood, on a 
wooden bench, five old-fashioned hives of straw. In 
and out of these crept the industrious bees, bearing 
from the neighbouring flower-beds and the far outlying 
fields of buckwheat, their fill of honey. Above the 
clumps of interwoven shrubbery rose the chimneys 
and gables of the house, at the rear of which the sun 
glinted upon the whitened glass dome of a conservatory. 
A tepid, yellow sunlight bathed all the landscape. 

Fomay wandered about, enchanted with the garden, 
but at last seated himself upon a rustic bench near the 
house. Bent forward, with elbows upon his knees, 
he sat some time, his thoughts centering themselves 
upon his work, while, half unconsciously, he drew char- 
acters in the loose gravel with a switch. At length a 
feeling came over him that he was being watched 
intently. 
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He looked up, and, his eyes fastening instinctively 
upon a window in the second story of the house, he 
saw a form draw behind the curtains quickly, but not 
before he had recognised Miss Innes. In placing the 
curtain before her, moreover, the girl was only half 
concealed, for the direct sunlight, piercing the lace, 
fell full upon her face. Fomay arose and bowed, 
showing her that she had not escaped his recognition. 

She agitated the curtain with her fingers a moment, 
as though at a loss what to do ; but finally she drew it 
aside, and, with a timid smile upon her face, returned 
Fomay's bow. Then she withdrew into the room. 

Her every movement, her look indeed, had in them 
all the modesty, the charming diffidence and hesitation 
of a little girl. This astonished Fornay. He knew 
that Eve Innes must be nearly twenty years of age. 

He still retained his seat, glancing now and then at 
the window, on whose sill stood three pots of flowering 
hyacinths. Once or twice he thought he could feel 
the girPs eyes fix upon him from the recesses of the 
room, but it was more a matter of imagination than of 
vision. 

" It is too fair a day," he mused, " for one to keep 
indoors." And then the suspicion crossed his mind 
that Eve's might be an enforced seclusion. 

He did not catch full sight of her again, and finally 
returned to the front veranda. He found Mr. Innes 
seated in his accustomed place, and they conversed 
until it was time to dress for dinner. 

As Mr. Innes, the priest, and Fomay were about to 
seat themselves at the table, and when the latter had 
given up the hope of Miss Innes's presence, the portiere 
was drawn aside, and the girl appeared in the doorway. 
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Standing as though in doubt whether it were expedient 
to enter. Innes turned and examined his daughter 
curiously. 

" Well," he said, " have you decided to honour us at 
last? Have you quite settled, then, your quibbles re- 
garding a certain matter ? '* 

" I thought I would come down to dinner, papa," 
she replied, casting an uneasy glance at Father Axon, 
who studied her with piercing eyes. 

"We will take the answer to my question in the 
fact," retimied her father; and, surveying her from 
head to foot, he continued : " You seem to have added 
to the graciousness of your acquiescence by another 
unusual toilet." 

Miss Innes was arrayed in a dress of white lawn, 
whose full waist supported a broad lace collar cut low 
enough to give the first suggestion of the curve where 
her throat expanded into her shoulders. Her beauty 
was striking. 

" Yes, papa," she replied with some embarrassment, 
" I — I have not worn this dress for some time." She 
stopped in evident confusion. . 

Mr. Innes turned from his daughter, and, observing 
the deep displeasure on Axon*s face, he could not re- 
press a smile. 

" Well, well, well, I can assure you that Father Axon 
finds you charming. Let us be seated." 

When they were at table, the priest, on a sign from 
Mr. Innes, recited his Latin grace in a voice which be- 
trayed vexation. It was noticeable that at the meals 
when the three men had been alone the grace had been 
omitted. 

Fearing, by the covert clash of interests which had 
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prefaced the meal, that some unpleasant discussion like 
that of the previous evening might arise, Fomay en- 
deavoured to lead the conversation into a conciliatory 
channel. They took up New York Hfe in general, but 
finally they touched upon the change in fashion which 
a generation brings about. This led to the discussion 
of fashion in the abstract, Mr. Innes epitomising the 
trend of Fomay 's remarks by the interruption : 

" You believe in fashion, then ? " 

" Most assuredly," answered Fomay. " The instinct 
for dress is one which, though it may seem frivolous 
and superficial, is yet, at bottom, an inclination in the 
direction of a more beautiful and harmonious existence. 
It may be a naive stage of this advance, to be sure, 
when people interest themselves in the adornment of 
the body ; but, nevertheless, it is a stepping-stone to 
the adomment of the mind, which eventually follows." 

" Good Father, what have you to say to this ? " asked 
Mr. Innes, smiling. 

" Your friend does not seem to differentiate between 
a camal and a spiritual beauty — things which differ in 
toto^ which are, in fact, antagonistic." 

Spurred by the word " your " friend, and remember- 
ing the " Sybarite " of the night before, Fomay asked 
a little curtly : 

" Then why the costly embroideries on priestly vest- 
ments? Why the sculptures and paintings of a cathe- 
dral? Why the stained-glass windows, the incense, 
the pomp and majesty of ceremonial ? " 
Yes, Father, why ? " asked Mr. Innes. 
I am not concerned for these things, but I will 
undertake to answer you," replied the priest. " They 
are because of a past, which gives them significance 
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and makes them useful. They symbolise the splen- 
dours of the unseen world." 

" Or," Fomay put in, " because through art an ini- 
tiate soul dreams of that beauty which would be in 
perfected nature." 

" How about that. Father ? • ' Innes asked. 

" It is impossible," replied Axon, " for the Epicurean 
to withdraw his eyes from the horizon ; there is, for 
him, no zenith." 

"And yet the star-gazer stumbles over the first rose- 
bush," Fomay remarked. 

"The worse for the rose-bush, then. It will be 
weeded out eventually." 

" But in the meantime what about the scratched and 
bleeding star-gazer ? " 

" A crown of thorns is the epitome of life," said the 
priest devoutly. 

"And yet there are those whose discriminating fin- 
gers have woven chaplets of roses," answered Fomay. 

" That is it," cried Innes. " You delight me. There 
is nothing so amusing to total incredulity as the dis- 
cussions of philosophers. It is useless to take a vote. 
I myself believe a priori that both of you, perforce, 
maintain a fallacy. Therefore my vote would be 
scattering, and there remains but one deluded man 
against another, and thus an endless question." 

" You forget there is Miss Innes," Fornay said. 

The girl had kept her eyes fastened on each of them 
in succession as they spoke, and at the times Fomay 
felt them on himself he intuitively knew her sympathy 
to be with him. At his last words, however, she cast 
her eyes upon her plate in confusion. 

" Mr. Fornay," said the priest intensely, " let me as- 
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sure )rou, in the name of Mr. Innes, that there are those 
too immature to be responsible even for their own 
opinion." The speaker glanced at his host as though 
commanding his assent. Mr. Innes, however, after a 
moment of consideration, which brought a smile to his 
face, replied : 

"But, Father, 'Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings — — ' Come Eve, disclose to these philoso- 
phers your own deductions." 

The flush on the girPs face was replaced by pallor. 
She raised her eyes to Fomay's and seemed to plead 
for any untruth she might, und^ the circumstances, 
feel compelled to utter. 

" I — I was taught by Father Axon to — think " 

Fomay's face expressed the fullest sympathy for 
her distress and his apology for having placed her in 
this position. Observing this, her hesitancy left her 
suddenly, and in a low, hurried voice, yet firmly, she 
exclaimed : 

" No, to be frank, I cannot but feel the truth of 
much that Mr. Fomay says." 

" Daughter," cried Father Axon in angry disappoint- 
ment, ** I must ask you to leave the table. Your words 
are unbecoming a young woman. Leave, and await 
me in the drawing-room." 

His eyes were ablaze, and, turning from Eve, they 
fastened upon her father as though defying him to 
contradict the order. The two men looked at each 
other solemnly and significantly for several seconds ; 
then Mr. Innes nodded. 

Eve, deathly pale, arose from her seat and went 
toward the door, where she paused and threw back a 
hesitating look. Then she disappeared. Fornay took 
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this look to himself. Having unwittingly compromised 
her, must he not henceforth be her champion? This 
interpretation of the girPs backward glance flattered 
the young man*s vanity and aroused a chivalric instinct. 

" I will be with you subsequently," said Father 
Axon to Mr. Innes when Eve was gone ; and, laying 
his napkin on the table, he followed her. 

Fomay looked at his host. Innes sat motionless, 
his eyes fixed on his plate in a brown study, uncon- 
scious of his surroundings. 

" Mr. Innes," Fornay said at length, " I have unfor- 
tunately been the cause of a scene which could but 
have been distasteful to all concerned. I hope " 

" Do not apologise," broke in Innes, looking at the 
other thoughtfully. " You were in no way in fault." 
But — ■■ — " began Fornay. 

No," interrupted Innes, waving the young man to 
silence, " the fault, if there be any, is my own. Yet," 
he added after a moment*s pause, " I may as well in- 
form you, in order to prevent such another awkward 
situation, that my daughter, by my own desire, is under 
the tutelage of Father Axon." 

Fomay did not reply as Innes seemed to expect, so 
the latter continued : 

" This doubtless seems strange to you, in view of 
my own agnosticism ; but, unfortunately, I am not at 
Uberty at this present moment to enlighten you as to 
my reasons for conducting my household as I do. I 
am frank, you see ; but remember, my household is my 






own." 



Fomay was a httle piqued at his host's words, not 
having demanded any explanation ; and he began to 
apologise that his presence should have given rise to 
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any unple^antness ; but Innes silenced him with a 
protesting gesture. 

" No," he said, " pardon my brusqueness. I wish 
to assure you that your visit gives me the greatest 
pleasure, and I hope that you can prolong it indefi- 
nitely. And I must ask you simply to pass over any 
discourtesy on Axon's part. He is a peculiar man, 
and not a Romanist as you may imagine ; nor indeed, 
much of anything but an Axonist. To be frank, I 
must say that he loathes you heartily, and has already 
tried ^to prejudice me against you; but I hope that 
that means as little to you as it does to me. You are 
fully competent, I have already observed, to defend 
yourself when he shows his fangs, and at such times 
you will please me by showing your own without re- 
serve. Only remember this : Miss Innes is not of suf- 
ficient intelligence to be party to any argument that 
may arise. To be forced to concede to Father Axon 
as I did to-night is a thing which I dislike exceedingly, 
and we will hope that such a necessity will not arise 
again. Come, let us go out on the veranda. I trust 
these cigars are pleasant to you. They are a special 
importation." 

Fomay assured his host that he found the cigars 
exquisite, as he wonderingly accompanied him to the 
veranda. Glancing through the tall windows, which 
opened like doors from the drawing-room upon the 
veranda, Fomay observed that neither the priest nor 
his charge was in the room. He saw them, some 
minutes later, in the garden to the west of the house. 
They were walking side by side through the winding 
paths : the girl with her eyes fastened on the gravel, 
her hands pendent and clasped before her ; the priest 
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haranguing her with a steady flow of words whose 
vehemence was shown by the occasional downward 
stroke of his clenched fist. The girl, neither by word 
nor gesture, made reply. In half an hour the two re- 
turned to the veranda, and Miss Innes, on a motion 
from the priest, entered the house. 

"We are prepared," said Axon curtly, addressing 
Mr. Innes without any recognition of Fornay's pres- 
ence. 

" Very good. Father," replied Innes. " I '11 be with 
you presently." And after Father Axon had departed 
he excused himself to Fomay and entered the house. 
The bhnds of the library windows were closed. A 
seance similar to that of yesterday was evidently to 
take place. 

Fomay's curiosity was aroused to its extreme ; but 
as he betook himself to the garden, where the chorus 
of crickets was arising while the twilight fell, he told 
himself firmly that, in the position of a guest, he had 
no right to curiosity. Still, curiosity was natural — Mr. 
Innes himself had admitted that, though suggesting 
that it had best not be indulged. But what if some 
unnatural cruelty were being practised on this girl, 
young and secluded from all outside aid? In such a 
case had he not the right — the right of a fellow-creat- 
ure — ^to aid her if aid were needed? But then Mr. 
Innes was her father ; should not he be best able to 
judge of what was for the welfare of his daughter? 
Certainly, Fomay admitted, unless some insanity had 
festered in his brain during his misanthropic sqplusion 
from his fellow-men and had utterly perverted his 
paternal instinct. Might not this be the case? To 
be sure, Mr. Innes was no imbecile — Fomay had rarely 
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met a man whose intellectual acumen was as keen; 
yet might he not lack that perfect mental balance with- 
out which extreme intellectuality is dangerous ? Very 
likely. His absolute agnosticism in all things both 
material and spiritual might point to this conclusion. 

Fomay recalled his words upon his daughter : "Miss 
Innes is not of sufficient intelUgence to be party to 
any argument that may arise.'* Was there, then, some 
deep-seated mental weakness in the girl, known only 
to her father and the priest, and which they together 
were trying to heal by a method severe yet salutary? 
Should this be the case, then it were surely ill-befitting in 
any way to obstruct them. But, as Fomay recalled the 
eyes of Eve, sad, yet of great intelligence, and remem- 
bered the readiness with which she appeared to under- 
stand and appreciate arguments naturally beyond her 
age and uninteresting to her sex, he found it impossible 
to accept without proof any theory of mental aliena- 
tion. The simplest way in which to come to a decision 
in the matter would be an hour's conversation with 
her. Such an unimpeded talk might unearth some 
failing not apparent on the surface. Yes, of course ; 
but how effect this conversation ? As yet, Fornay had 
never been alone with Miss Innes for a moment even ; 
and if the round of daily life permitted her were to 
be the same as that which he had thus far observed, it 
would be possible to remain under the roof with her 
for years and yet discover nothing. And, moreover, 
it was evident that Father Axon would sooner sacrifice 
an arm than allow the " Sybarite " converse with his 
charge. And Mr. Innes himself, while permitting her 
tlie courtesy of a " good-night," or the answer to some 
direct question put in company, showed no disposition 
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to promote any further intimacy — in fact, had intimated 
that to take her upon the ordinary grounds of social 
contact would only add to her discomfort. 

No, if Fomay were to speak with her at all, it must 
be privately ; but how accomplish this? The guardian 
dragon of the Princess in the fairy tale was not more 
keen-eyed than Father Axon. And the girl herself! 
Might not Fomay have been mistaken in the mean- 
ing of that look she threw him on going through the 
portiere? Might it not have been one of reproach, 
rather than any request or desire for his friendship? 
The glance of a girl of twenty years may mean so many 
things. 

He reflected that he might put her to a test. 

This possibility crossed his mind as he stooped to 
inhale the fragrance of a rose, which, full-blown and 
crimson, stood gallantly above the other flowers in a 
bed which bordered on the path. Plucking it, Fomay 
returned quickly to the house, and ascended to the 
second floor, knowing that if events followed the order 
of the night before, he had no time to lose. 

The upper hall was dark, and instead of turning 
down the passage which led to his own room, he went 
straight ahead, feeling with his hand along the right- 
hand wall. He passed two doors and stopped before 
the third. This, if he had calculated rightly, must lead 
into Eve's room ; but in order to make no mistake, he 
stood still, until, becoming accustomed to the darkness, 
he saw the far end of the hallway loom up from out 
the shadow, and knew that he was in the centre of the 
house. He had observed that the window in which 
he had seen Eve that aftemoon was the nearest to 
the middle of the outer wall. When assured of his 
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position, he felt for the keyhole, and pushed the stem 
of the rose into it until the flower itself was just below 
the knob and must meet the hand of any one who 
should attempt to open the door. This accomplished, 
he returned quickly to his room, where he stood in the 
open doorway, obscured in the darkness. 

Some minutes later Fornay heard the library door 
close, and then footsteps on the stairs which, by their 
lightness, he knew to be Eve's, though the girl did 
not ascend with the haste of the night before. He 
could dimly distinguish her form as she passed before 
his hallway, and then he heard her stop before her 
door. Then came the rattle of the knob as her hand 
touched it, and then a shght scream, after which all 
was silent. 

Mr. Innes and the priest left the library at that 
moment, and Fornay heard the latter exclaim in 
penetrating tones : 

" What was that ? " 

" To what ' that * do you refer ? " asked the deep 
voice of Mr. Innes. 

" I thought I heard a woman's exclamation." 

" I think not, my godly man," returned Innes sar- 
castically ; " unless it be that of some departed soul of 
your shepherding who follows you as a disappointed 
creditor." 

Eve's door closed very softly. She had evidently 
heard the conversation in the hall below. 

Fornay, assured that she had received his rose, stood 
some moments in the darkness, smiling at himself. It 
was out of character with him to play such a homely, 
old-fashioned comedy — he, the man of the world, the 
writer of epigrams which, with veiled irony, interpreted 
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for a frivolous metropolis its ideal of elegance and 
caprice. Nevertheless, the inconsistency had its charm, 
and as he descended the stairs to find Mr. Innes he 
murmured to himself : 

" I believe, my friend, that you are becoming ro- 
mantic. This Arcadian air works well with you. Let 
us hope Eve will wear her rose tp-morrow ; that would 
have some significance 1 " 



CHAPTER III. 

A GATHERING OF THE ELEMENTS. 

When Miss Innes appeared at breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning, Fomay, who was already seated, ob- 
served her narrowly during her transit from the door 
to her seat. She was fresh as the morning itself, hav- 
ing that indescribable glow which results when perfect 
health has found unbroken sleep. She was dressed in 
a loose blouse of blue China silk, from whose broad 
ruffled collar arose her firm, round neck, supporting 
like a pedestal her head, modestly inclined imder a 
crown of simply woven hair. She wore no rose, how- 
ever. 

Fomay was disappointed. Yet in her manner he 
thought he could detect some covert recognition of a 
unison between them. As he arose to assist her to her 
chair, she threw him a look, timorous yet questioning, 
as though she wished, but scarcely dared, to believe 
that he had made her proffer of good-will. He put a 
more subtile interpretation on the look, moreover, im- 
plying, as it did, the acceptance of a mutual secret. 
She had received the rose, but was perhaps too timid 
to make the open acknowledgment of wearing it. To 
wear it might have seemed to her an unmaidenl^ ad- 
vance, and to understand it so gave Fomay a charm- 
ing sensation of her modesty. Was it not enough at 
first to have her accept a secretly presented flower 
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without a trace of reproach or disapprobation in her 
eyes? 

Nevertheless, after breakfast, when Fomay found 
himself seated before his work, the iconoclast within 
him again asked whether he were not taking a wholly 
presumptuous view of the matter. What if, after all, 
he were making overtures of amity to a creature whose 
outward guise of intelligence and beauty was but the 
cloak of some infirmity of soul or mind — an infirmity 
which kindness could not cure, but rather the harsh- 
ness of the father and the priest? He had presumed, 
perhaps, too far already, and decided that it would be 
better to await developments for a day or so. 

That afternoon, at half -past four, Fomay descended 
to the garden. He strolled about, refreshing himself 
with a cup of spring water at the summer-house, and 
afterward he returned to the bench whence he had 
seen Miss Innes at her window the day before. This 
afternoon, however, she was not visible. 

He had not sat long when behind him he heard 
voices which he recognised. The bench was backed 
by a dense clump of shrubbery which screened it from 
the greater portion of the garden, giving view only of 
that narrow strip of lawn nearest the house. The 
voices, which became more distinct as the speakers 
approached, were those of Father Axon and Miss 
Innes. All at once the voices ceased, but some 
moments later Fomay heard the grind of footsteps 
directly behind him in the adjoining path. Suddenly 
Father Axon said, in a voice whose low, almost tender 
dreaminess startled the listener, so different was it from 
the priest's habitual tone : 

" No, daughter, it is your etemal happiness that is 
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concerned. It is through ignorance that you accuse 
us of cruelty. Our cruelty, of which you make so 
much, is but cruelty toward the flesh, which must 
perish. What is eternal in you we would preserve, 
even at this price. Stop, and answer me. Do not 
your father and I seek to develop the spiritual in 
you ? " 

" But you know that father does not believe in my 
soul. Why should he compel me ? " The girFs voice 
was subdued, and expressed neither rebellion nor ac- 
quiescence, but rather a sort of fearfulness and awe. 

" Hush, daughter ! " interrupted Axon. " You can- 
not comprehend your father. It is true that all his 
beliefs are shipwrecked, so to speak; but since he 
permits, nay, desires, the spiritual welfare of his daugh- 
ter, should she refuse to comply? He, and I too, will 
use force if necessary." 

" But he does not desire my salvation in the same 
way you do. ' He frightens me. He believes neither 
in my soul, nor yours, nor his own. Then why does 
he insist on my ' spiritual education,' as he calls it ? 
Why, he mocks at that, even ; and the only thing in 
religion that seems to please him is its — cruelty." 

" You speak ill-advisedly," returned Axon, a note of 
anger in his. voice. " Cruelty ! What do you know 
of cruelty ? You have never lived. We are not as 
cruel as life is. We are helping you to know life with- 
out the bitterness of living. Here ! See ! " 

Hearing a slight scream, Fomay turned on the bench 
andiendeavoured to peer through the shrubbery behind. 
By moving slightly to the right he found a place 
where the foliage was less dense, and a small gap en- 
abled him to observe the two. 
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Eve was shrinking back aghast, her clasped fingers 
working nervously within one another, while her startled 
eyes were fixed upon the ground at Father Axon's feet. 
Beneath the priest's foot writhed and struggled a small, 
harmless snake. 

" See ! " repeated Axon, pointing to the reptile. 
" There is the symbol of the world, of the flesh. They 
who would attain the spiritual must be trained thus to 
tread upon and subdue the world and flesh. There 
is exhibited, immasked, the real nature of human love. 
See, it twists and insinuates. Watch its voluptuous 
tongue. Would you believe if it spoke and promised 
you delight ? Would your lips warm under such 
caresses ? " 

*' Don't, don't, Father! " cried Eve, shuddering with 
the instinctive repulsion of a woman. 

" No, daughter, here is a lesson to be learned." 
The priest stooped, and taking the writhing creature by 
its neck, held it out toward the girl, who drew back 
shivering. 

" You were well named when they called you Eve," 
he continued. " Like the Eve of old, you long for life. 
Here, I offer you this symbol of it. See the creature's 
affection — it twines about my wrist. The same in- 
stinct would animate your lover's arm ; thus it would 
draw you closer, closer, until you felt your foolish soul 
enfolded and drawn from you, to be crushed in death 
everlasting. I would give you a foretaste of the sen- 
sation. Let me have your hand 1 " 

Father Axon grasped the frightened girl and drew 
her toward him, attempting to place the serpent in 
her reluctant hand. She struggled, uttered a faint cry, 
and sank at his feet, her head and shoulders faUing 
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back upon the gravel, and by the pallor and immobil- 
ity of her upturned face Fomay knew that she had 
fainted. 

Tossing the snake into the adjoining shrubbery, the 
priest stood over her for several seconds in meditation, 
his chin resting in his palm. A smile, sad and almost 
pitiful, lingered about his lips as he contemplated his 
work. 

Fomay could hardly repress an exclamation of anger 
in seeing Axon stand thus immovable, doing nothing 
to revive the unconscious girl. Turning, the young 
man ran back to where the path in which he was led 
into that behind the shrubbery. As he came in sight 
of the prostrate girl the priest was just disappearing 
around the bend where the path led to the summer- 
house. He had evidently gone for water. 

Fomay bent over Eve and rubbed her hands briskly ; 
then, observing that the collar of her simple dress 
seemed tight about her throat, he loosened the top 
buttons. As he did so she stirred, uttered a faint sigh, 
and raised her hand feebly to her neck. Fornay*s at- 
tention being drawn by this movement, he saw within 
her dress and beneath the lace edging of her under- 
waist — ^his rose! The girl was opening her eyes, and at 
the same moment Axon appeared around the bend in 
the path with a cup of water in his hand. Eve stared 
with wonder at finding Fornay bending over her; a 
flush came to her cheeks, and she attempted to rise. 
He assisted her to do so as Father Axon came up 
with darkening face. 

Here," the priest cried, thmsting Fornay aside, 
I can give Miss Innes all the necessary aid." 

" How did she come to be in this condition ? " For- 
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nay asked, with a direct return of the other's angry 
glance. The priest changed colour, and immediately 
Fornay realised his error. It was not best to let Axon 
suspect that he had any knowledge in this matter, so 
he continued in a gentler tone, addressing the girl : 

'* I found you lying in the path. Did you have an 
accident ? " 

Without giving her time to reply, Father Axon placed 
the cup of water to her hps, saying to Fornay ciutly : 

" No, I was with Miss Innes at the time. She simply 
became faint. It is nothing. Will you kindly return 
this cup to the spring ? " 

But Fornay did not seem to hear the request, being 
absorbed in asking Eve if she were recovered. 

" Yes," she answered, and she covertly buttoned up 
her dress. Her flush deepened, and her shamed eyes 
dared not meet those of the young man. " Yes, I — 
am better. Thank you." 

Seeing that Fornay did not intend to return the cup. 
Axon laid it on the ground, and said to Eve, placing 
himself between her and the young man : 

" Come, we will return to the house. You are still 
quite weak." She obeyed silently. Just as they were 
passing out of sight Fornay saw that Father Axon ad- 
dressed to her some vehement remark. 

It was nearly dinner-time, and Fornay slowly fol- 
lowed the others to the house, pondering, among other 
things, upon his happy rose. 

Miss Innes did not appear at the dinner-table that 
evening. Indeed, twenty-four hours went by before 
she did appear, and Fornay, noting her empty seat at 
the table, found food for reflection in her absence. It 
was true, then, that any interference on his part — even 
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his assistance when he liad found her unconscious on 
the ground — only added to the rigoui's which she un- 
derwent. To be sure, Fomay was not made to feel 
that the girPs seclusion was in any way due to him. 
When he asked after her, Mr. Innes said he believed 
that she was indis5>osed, and, passing over the matter, 
continued to converse genially with his guest on vari- 
ous topics. Father Axon, for the most part, main- 
tained a* silence which was not without a touch of sul- 
lenness. 

When Eve did reclaim her seat at table she was a 
trifle pale, and Fomay thought that she kept her eyes 
from his with even more persistency, and he decided 
that his good offices were out of place. As the week 
wore on, however, the girl seemed slowly to regain a 
little freedom of manner, and she even asked Fomay 
a question now and then at table. Generally she, her 
father, and the priest would disappear after dinner into 
the hbrary; but now and then this ceremony Was 
omitted. 

Eight days went by, and Eve's glances had gained 
even an element of familiarity ; yet these glances, which 
Fomay found himself beginning to seek with eagerness, 
were always delivered under cover, and he began to 
understand that the girl was not averse to his friend- 
ship, but did not dare to claim it openly. Then he 
thought of writing to her, and a dozen times accepted 
and discarded this idea. 

On the tenth day following the incident in the gar- 
den Fomay gathered from the conversation at dinner 
that Father Axon was to leave the following morning. 
This, he reflected, might give an opportunity for con- 
versation with Miss Innes. 
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When the repast was ended, and, as usual, the men 
adjourned to the veranda, Axon led his charge out 
upon the lawn, where together they walked back and 
forth some distance from the house. 

" Father Axon leaves to-morrow ? " asked Fomay, 
addressing Mr. Innes as they sat together. 

" Yes. He pays us these visits about once a month, 
and sometimes more frequently. He has other inter- 
ests, diligent man, and can spare us but a portion of 
his time." 

" Has he some parish? " Fornay asked. 

" Well, not exactly. As I said, he has strayed from 
the fold of Rome — chiefly, I imagine, because it be- 
came a question of infallibility between himself and 
his Holiness, the Pope. My good Father is very 
conscientious in such minor matters ; and if the still, 
small voice within him assures him that he is right on 
any point, it will also maintain, in more lusty tones, 
that all others are in the wrong. This characteristic, 
however, does not prevent his furthering the spiritual 
interests of others. He has become, I believe, a sort 
of ecclesiastical privateer, keen for the salvage. He 
is a good man for my purpose, and is faithful, after his 
manner, though it is best to make him feel the curb 
now and then. Yes, I consider him invaluable. — 
Ah, I am afraid that our fair weather is going to de- 
sert us." 

It was rapidly growing dark, the sun already having 
hid behind a bank of livid clouds massed on the west- 
em hills across the valley. The atmosphere had lost 
the beneficent warmth in which Arcadia and the un- 
derlying valley had been basking peacefully for sev- 
eral weeks, and now its breath was growing chill to 
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the cheek, and the breeze sighed dolorously among 
the poplars. The valley was filling with a mist which 
rose higher and higher like inflowing water, while at 
times the distant lightning kindled amid the gathering 
blackness in the west. 

" Yes, we shall have a storm," Fomay remarked. 
"What a magnificent outlook this is from which to 
see it brew." 

" Yes," said Innes, musing to himself, " from this 
vantage-ground I have often caught Nature unawares 
and read her secret. Do you know her secret, philos- 
opher? She is old and tired. Yes, age, age — that is 
her disease — she is consumed with age. The youth, 
hope, happiness of her past are gone by forever. 
Nature and all her creatures have outlived their 
strength and are hastening through their decadence 
to their dissolution. If with a telescope you search 
our solar system, you find age, inanimate and cold with 
countless years. If with a microscope you search in 
the moss or tiniest clump of vegetation, you find decay, 
debility, age. If with the aid of reason you search the 
human heart, you find an unhealthy, overgrown com- 
plexity of sentiment inherited from the past. Yes, we 
have inherited but the fag-end, the residuum of all life 
that has ever lived. We begin oiu* life at its proper 
ending — ^we are born old. Youth and its consequent, 
happiness, are become impossible to the new-born. I 
tell you, Fomay, we are too complex; we are too 
encumbered with the resultants of past life ; our an- 
cestors have already Uved the life which should belong 
to us. They were the spendthrifts who have dissipated 
our patrimony. There is but one remedy — I have 
discovered it." 
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Fomay had watched the speaker curiously during 
this weird monologue ; and as he finished the young 
man saw his eyes fasten loweringly upon his daughter 
— ^that poor girl who still felt that a rose merited the 
harbour of her bosom. Fornay was about to combat 
the obvious sophistry underlying his host's philosophy, 
when the latter arose, aying : 

" Come, Eve ! come, Father ! It is growing late." 

The priest and his charge came toward the veranda 
and joined Mr. Innes, when the three adjourned to the 
library, and Fornay was left alone. 

The night had indeed fallen rapidly, and the slam 
of the blinds of the library windows was sharp and 
startling in the ominous stillness which prefaced the 
storm. Sitting alone, Fomay felt chilly and depressed, 
as much by the black melancholy of Innes's words as 
by the promise of foul weather. Moreover, the thought 
of Eve, closeted there in the library with a priest who 
could find it in his ritual to startle her with snakes, 
and a father whose gloomy philosophy could dispirit 
even a cynic like himself, filled Fornay with pity for 
the girl. He arose, muttering to himself : 

" I have half a mind to write to her this very night. 
I will not be wholly in the wrong if I can leave at her 
door three lines which can lighten the sinister impress 
sions she must be receiving there." 

This resolution gained on him, and he was about 
to start toward the door, when he saw a figure come 
stealthily along the front of the house below the win- 
dows of the library. Fomay stood still in the darkness 
and watched the man, who seemed to be listening in- 
tently to the sounds within the library; and once, 
when he changed his position so that a bar of light 
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from the shutters fell across his face, Fomay recognised 
him as the butler, Jean. 

He had often observed this man about the house, 
and wondered where Mr. Innes had picked him up, 
for he had not Arcadian characteristics. Of medium 
height, he was thin, and though his face — clean-shaven 
save side-whiskers — had the aspect of an Englishman's, 
his slight accent marked him as of French descent. 

His movements at this moment were suspicious, for 
as he stood striving for the sounds within he cast an 
occasional nervous glance toward the veranda, but 
he evidently did not distinguish Fomay. At length, 
seemingly satisfied at what he had heard, he left his 
station, and, crossing the lawn to the main avenue 
leading from the steps, he started down it. 

Fomay loudly cleared his throat. The butler gave 
a start and stood stock-still, looking back to where 
Fomay stood, endeavouring to discern him in the 
shadow. 

" We shall have a storm to-night, don't you think? " 
the latter remarked, advancing to the steps and 
using a tone which implied that he had just seen the 
other. 

The man turned his head uneasily up and down 
the avenue, as though meditating flight, but finally an- 
swered : 

" Yes, sir. I think so, sir." 

" Quite a severe one, I imagine," returned Fomay, 
puffing up his cigar. 

" Yes, sir. Quite a severe one, sir." 

Finding that Fomay had nothing further to say to 
iiim, the butler started briskly down the path, and just 
before he became lost in the darkness near the gate 
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Fomay. thought that he saw two others join him, 
though of this he was uncertain. 

The conduct of this man, besides being suspicious, 
was certainly inexcusable in a servant, and his evident 
embarrassment when Fornay spoke was nowise in his 
favour. But Fornay reflected that, after all, he might 
only be stealing out against regulations to meet some 
of his village friends, and had stopped before the 
library to discover if Mr. Innes were safely out of the 
way. This was the most plausible explanation of his 
conduct, and, dismissing the subject, Fomay went to 
his room, lit his lamp, and began pondering on what 
he should write to Eve. 

In coming actually to put pen to paper, he found 
himself in a greater quandary than he had expected. 
In the first place, was it not a little absurd to write to 
this girl under her own roof, and without the way 
being paved by any real knowledge of her needs or 
desires ? Was it not unduly presuming that her cir- 
cumstances were unpleasant to her and detested by 
her, and that she had actual need of assistance? And 
how might she receive such presumption ? But Fornay 
remembered his rose, and these questions lost some- 
what of their pertinency. 

But even if he determined to write, how should he 
word his letter ? Was it to a woman or a child that 
he addressed himself ? Though knowing Miss Innes 
to be about twenty years of age, the chief trait with 
which she had impressed him was a naivete of manner 
which seemed too youthful for her years ; yet, some- 
how, he felt that underlying this were feelings and in- 
telligence more in keeping with her age. After much 
indecision Fornay set himself to writing : 
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Yoa will forgive me if I am about to displease you, because 
you will understand that I have no wish to be impertinent, but 
rather to offer you my kindest sympathy, and, if necessary, my 
aid. By chance 1 overheard your conversation with Father Axon 
that afternoon in the garden when he frightened you with the 
snake, and you recall the condition in which I found you after- 
ward. You will see that this episode — there are other things 
besides — ^has made me feel that it would not be entirely unprofit- 
able to offer you my friendship, even though 1 do so in ignorance 
of your desires. 

Will my friendship be of service to you? And, if it is, will 
you accept it? ^^^^ p^^^^^ 

This letter finished, Fornay folded it into a narrow 
strip and left it sticking in the keyhole of Eve's door 
as he had the rose; then he extinguished his lamp 
and returned to the veranda, observing, as he passed, 
that the library door was still closed. 

The seance was prolonged that evening longer than 
usual — ^probably on account of the departure of Father 
Axon in the morning — and Fornay had some time to 
himself alone on the veranda. 

The signs of the storm were more portentous than 
ever, though still far distant, indicating, by its lengthy 
foreboding, that when it came it would be of long 
duration. The pall of cloud still hung motionless in 
the west, stretching up from the horizon to an apex 
in the zenith, and repeatedly kindled with the reflec- 
tion of distant lightning, while at times the attentive ear 
might suspect the mutterings of thunder. The faint, 
chill breeze which before had sighed in the foliage of 
the park had fallen asleep, and a breathless stillness 
obtained on all things. 

Finally the door of the library opened, allowing the 
light from within to outline for a second the portal 
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of the house. The door closed, and the footsteps of 
Father Axon resounded on the tiling of the hall and 
then upon the stairs. The priest was evidently retiring 
immediately on the conclusion of the conclave, but, 
contrary to custom, Mr. Innes and his daughter re- 
mained behind. 

In a few moments the door opened a second time, 
and Fomay heard the suppressed, entreating voice of 
Eve exclaim : 

** Father, I beg you not to persist. I know myself 
well enough " 

" Eve," interrupted the voice of Mr. Innes from 
within the room, " do not waste words. I know what 
you are by knowing what your mother was. You 

inherit " Here the door closed, the girl evidently 

returning to her father, and what followed was lost to 
Fomay, 

In five minutes the door again opened, and Mr. 
Innes was heard bidding his daughter good-night, 
after which he came on the veranda to where Fomay 
sat. 

"Mr. Fomay," he remarked, looking out into the 
black night, " have you ever observed that woman re- 
sembles that helpless vapour yonder ? " 

" In what way ? " Fomay asked. 

" In being the plaything of circumstance. When 
all is zephyr and sunshine she is serene, beneficent, 
and lovely; but when driven by tempest and sur- 
rounded by darkness she but intensifies the very evils 
which play about her. She cannot withstand and 
compel; she can only, by yielding, add to the mo- 
mentum and destructiveness of adversity." 

" Well, I will not go as far as that," Fomay replied. 
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" Besides, there are longer periods of sunshine than of 
tempest." 

*' Bah! Yes, but an hour of tempest suffices to de- 
stroy a structure of happiness which it required years 
of sunshine to erect. We build our card-castle, and 
a woman aids us with a touch here and there like 
a curious child; but suddenly, with a movement of 
her wilful finger, there is collapse, ruin. Unfortunately, 
we can't let that sort of thing go on. If women will 
work calamity, even though it be unintentional, then 
women must be dominated. The Turk alone has 
solved the problem." 

" What would you do? " asked Fomay. 

But Mr. Innes did not seem to hear, and went on 
musingly : 

" And the pity of it is that the most exquisite and 
desirable women, the flower of the sex, are the most 
dangerous. Yes, they work the greatest harm by their 
impulsiveness. They must be reconstructed radically. 
Oh, the pity of it!" He relapsed into silence, com- 
muning with himself for several seconds ; but suddenly 
he uttered a deep sigh, almost a groan — a sigh which 
welled up from some bitter memory. 

Fomay could not repress an exclamation of surprise 
and commiseration. Innes turned on him a face lined 
deep with suffering. For several moments the old man 
gazed as though astonished at the other's presence and 
striving to account for it. Then, seeming to recall him- 
self, he said gently : 

" Oh yes. But I must retire, I must retire. Yes, 
we shall have a bad night of it, Fomay." 

Somehow the words seemed to have the ring of 
prophecy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS. 

On retiring to his room the words of Mr. Innes kept 
recurring to Fornay, and seemed at 4:imes to take a 
peculiar suggestiveness. Various surmises presented 
themselves, but one fact seemed certain : some past 
misfortune had embittered the man's life, had so over- 
cast his future that through brooding over it he had 
gradually been brought to his present habit of sombre 
theory. His was a keen intellect which had studied 
life as it had been meted out to him ; the study result- 
ing in some formula which, though vitiated by a per- 
sonal bias, was yet to him the embodiment of exact 
truth, cold, cynical, and unlovely perhaps, yet irrefu- 
table. And, moreover, his was a nature which, on ac- 
cepting a theory, would practise it inexorably on him- 
self, on his wife or daughter, on his manservant and 
maidservant ; only allowing exemption, through good 
breeding, to the stranger within his gates. Mr. Innes 
was of Scotch descent. 

Eve, in all probability, was being forced by main 
strength into the hard mould of her father's formula, 
whatever that might be. The girPs nature evidently 
did not conform to her parent's ideal. Fornay had 
just heard him say to her, " I know what you are by 
knowing what your mother was." Had there been, 
then, some subtile infirmity in the fawn-eyed Mrs. 
Innes — some pitiable failing which the world had not 

56 
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discovered, and which had embittered the heart and 
warped the intellect of him whom she appeared to love 
so well — ^some deformity of soul which he was striving 
to forestall in her child? This was possible. 

While putting these questions to himself Fomay 
had lain awake in bed for a full hoiu*, and just before 
he fell asleep he noted that the distant thunder was 
beginning to rumble with more frequency and dis- 
tinctness. 

4c 4c 4c « « 

Some time far in the night Fomay found himself 
sitting bolt-upright in bed, clutching the bedclothes at 
his side. For several seconds he could not make out 
his whereabouts nor throw off the inertia of sleep ; 
yet he knew that something alarming had aroused him. 
Inky blackness surrounded him. Finally his straining 
eyes discerned the faint outline of his window; but 
in spite of this reassurance he found that his heart 
was beating rapidly. He realised that something had 
happened — something startling enough to cause him 
to spring from deep sleep to the upright position in 
which he found himself. What it was, however, he 
could not recollect, though he sat striving to recall a 
memory which kept hovering just without the range 
of consciousness. 

Suddenly a blinding flash of lightning illumined 
every detail of the room and was immediately extin- 
guished in a deafening crash of thunder. The storm 
had broken. Fornay jumped out of bed with the sen- 
sation that the roof had fallen ; but the reverberation 
subsiding and rumbling off into the distance, he was 
left standing, still conscious that something beside the 
storm had awakened him. 
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All at once a scream rang through the house, fol- 
lowed by a pistol-shot, a crash like the fall of furniture, 
the banging of a door, and then, silence. On the 
moment Fornay knew that it was a woman's scream 
that had awakened him. 

In a second he had thrown on his dressing-gown, 
opened his door, and was half-way down the passage 
leading to the hall. Suddenly he became conscious of 
muffled footsteps hurrying past the opening to the wing, 
and as he came into the main hall another flash of 
lightning showed the black forms of three men hurry- 
ing down the stairs. Fornay was about to follow 
them, when Eve appeared in the doorway across the 
hall with a candle trembling in her hand. Her white 
night-dress was not more pallid than her face, upon 
which the candle-light, flickering from below, cast the 
shadows of her agitated features. Her widely opened 
eyes stared at Fornay with no trace of recognition, 
and with nerveless lips she cried : 

" Help ! Help ! " 

As Fornay went quickly to her he heard Father 
Axon open his door — his room was the front one just 
above the library — and at the moment that the priest 
issued came the crashing of glass in the front windows 
of the lower story. 

" What has happened ? Quick ! Tell me ! " For- 
nay cried to Eve, taking the candle from her hand. 
She stared at him a second, then, seeming to recall 
herself, she whispered in a breathless voice : 

" I *m afraid they 've— killed him ! " 

" Whom ? " 

"Father — in there — there!" She pointed to the 
door adjoining hers and opposite to Axon's. 
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As Fomay looked, directed by her gesture, he saw 
that the priest, taking no notice of them, was leaning 
out of the front hall-window, which he had opened. 
He was listening intently, and a moment later he raised 
himself and crept out upon the veranda roof. Of this, 
however, Fomay took but slight notice, and hastened 
to the room of Mr. Innes with Eve at his side. The 
girPs trembhng fingers fastened on his arm, gripping it 
convulsively. 

The door was closed, and on turning the knob and 
pushing it inward Fornay succeeded in opening it only 
a few inches, some obstacle within preventing. The 
opposing weight was heavy, yet of a yielding nature. 
A trace of moisture came to Fomay's brow — an in- 
animate human body would have this same resisting 
quahty. 

" Hurry! Oh, hurry! " cried Eve. 

Placing the candle in her hand, the young man re- 
doubled his efforts, and finally forced the door inward 
sufficiently so that by springing its upper portion from 
the jamb he was enabled to squeeze into the room. 

A flash of hghtning, accompanied by another deaf- 
ening crash, revealed the prostrate form of Mr. Innes 
stretched at his feet Fornay subdued the shudder 
which went through him, and dragged the body from 
against the door, which he opened, and took the candle 
from Eve, saying : 

"Stay there. You had better remain outside a 
moment." 

He returned and bent over the inanimate form of 
his host, allowing the flickering candle-light to play 
upon the upturned face. It was livid. The eyes 
were closed and every feature set, but even in this 
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frightful immobility the comers of the old man's mouth 
were raised in their accustomed smile of cynicism. 
Pushing the straggling white hair back from the massive 
forehead, Fomay saw on the left temple a small ragged 
cut, yet not deep and yielding very little blood. He 
heard a slight rustle at his side, and, looking up, saw 
Eve. 

The next moment the girl was down upon her knees 
beside her father, the magnificent mass of her loosened 
hair falling upon his chest as her lips sought his, ex- 
claiming plaintively : 

" Is he dead ? Oh, have they killed you ? " 

" Wait," cried Fomay. He bent over and placed 
his ear on the old man's breast. The heart was beat- 
ing faintly. " No, he is alive. We must get him on 
the bed." 

To do this required their combined strength, but 
they accomplished it. The girl had suddenly regained 
her self-possession. She immediately fetched brandy 
and ammonia, and together they tried to revive the 
stricken man, but their labor was fruitless. A rigour 
seemed to seize upon his members, though his heart 
beat and he breathed faintlv. * 

The only wound Fomay could discover was the 
small cut on the forehead. The pistol-shot must have 
been fired by Mr. Innes, for beside him they found the 
weapon, evidently dropped by him as he fell. 

" We must have a physician immediately," Fomay 
said at length to the anxious girl, who, while chafing 
her father's hands, looked at her companion now and 
then with a sort of mute request for new and more 
profitable directions, which, unfortunately, he was un- 
able to give. 
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" Yes," she exclaimed, " a doctor. We must have a 
doctor." 

" Whom shall we send? " asked Fomay. 

" Jean," she answered. Jean was the butler whose 
movements Fomay had observed from the veranda 
that evening. 

" Very well. I will call him. Where does he sleep ? " 

Eve told him, and he started, bearing with him the 
remembrance of the thankful look she gave from eyes 
more fascinating than ever for their terror. Suddenly 
he recalled the fact that Father Axon had forsaken 
them. This seemed very strange. 

As Fomay neared his room, intending to get a lamp 
to light him on his search for the butler, he heard 
footsteps on the stairway leading from the lower hall. 
He halted and listened, wondering if the assassins of 
his host were retuming ; but he heard the imploring 
voice of Jean exclaim : 

" For the love of God, help me! Mercy, Father! " 

"Be silent!" The answering voice was Father 
Axon's. 

" I beg, I beg you. Father! " 

" Enough, I tell you. Follow me." 

The two resumed their ascent of the staircase. On 
hearing them reach the top, Fornay called out : 

"Father Axon?" 

" Yes," answered the priest. " Is that you ? Strike 
a light. The house has been robbed." 

" And Mr. Innes is severely injured," Fomay replied. 

" So I feared," said Axon, coming with Jean to where 
Fomay stood. The latter related briefly the condition 
of Mr. Innes, and added that a doctor must be called 
immediately. Instead of sending Jean as Fornay 
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suggested, and whom when the light was brought he 
discovered to be fully dressed, Axon insisted that an- 
other servant be despatched for the physician. Though 
Fornay demurred at the waste of time, this was finally 
done; and the priest and he himself returned to the 
bedside of their host. 

The conduct of Father Axon during the whole affair 
aroused conjectures in Fornay *s mind. His disap- 
pearance on the veranda roof, his return through the 
body of the house, and his conversation with the butler 
all seemed rather extraordinary. Fornay noticed that, 
while the priest was not completely dressed, he had yet 
taken time to put on and button a long black cassock, 
and to put shoes on his stockingless feet. 

They found Eve kneeling at the bedside of her father 
with one of his stiffened hands held to her lips. One 
small, naked foot appeared from beneath her night- 
dress, down the back of which streamed her abundant 
hair. She did not stir when the two men entered. 
She was engrossed in prayer. 

Father Axon went quickly to the bed, beside the 
kneeling girl. He put one hand over the heart of the 
unconscious man, leaned forward, and searched his 
face intently. 

" He lives," he said at length, " but it is serious." 
As he spoke he threw a backward glance at Eve ; a 
look of commiseration came to his face, but it was 
suddenly replaced by a scowl of irritation, and he 
roughly interrupted her prayer : 

" Daughter, go and dress yourself at once. Your 
costume is unbearable." 

Eve raised her face, pale yet fervent, and still rapt 
with the ardour of her intercession. 
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" I was praying, Father," she said simply. 

" Quite right," said Axon. " Continue it in your 



room." 



" But I must be here. I must help." Her voice, 
though petitioning, petitioned for what she felt her 
right. 

. " Dress yourself," commanded the priest. " Do you 
forget that you *re still a woman ? " 

A painful flush mantled the girl's face, and, rising, 
she left the room. 

*' This seems more serious than I thought," Axon 
continued, addressing Fomay. 

" Yes, most serious," the young man answered, re- 
turning the other's look pointedly. " The whole affair 
is uncomfortably mysterious." 

Supporting Fomay's gaze without flinching, the priest 
rq)lied : 

*' There has been a wholesale burglary. The desk 
in the library has been opened and its contents over- 
hauled. I stepped upon a silver spoon in the hall 
near the vestibule, and I dare say, if you 'd look, you '11 
find that the sideboard has been stripped. Mr. Innes 
had much valuable silverware." 

" Then we should inform the authorities at once," 
said Fornay. 

" To what purpose ? " Axon asked, with a slight 
shrug of his bony shoulders. " Do you suppose that 
Arcadian authorities wiUVccomphsh anything? This 
work is evidently that of professional thieves, experts ; 
not the kind of rogue to be found about Arcadia." 
How do you know ? " 

I suspect it from his condition." Father Axon 
pointed toward the bed. " The man who struck him 
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down knew his profession. That cut upon the fore- 
head is not sufficient to account for our friend's condi- 
tion. He probably received it when he fell. Look 
there ! " He indicated a small wooden table which 
' was overturned near the door. Fomay examined it 
and found the top loosened from the pedestal. 

" See," he cried. *' Yes, this looks like blood upon 
the edge." 

" Of course," returned Axon with scarcely a glance, 
but continuing his investigations at Mr. Innes's side. 
" It will take more skill than mine to restore this man 
to consciousness, even if it be possible at all," he added 
a moment later. "I cannot find a mark upon his 
body, save this little cut above the temple. Where 
did he lie when you found him* ? " 

" Against this door," said Fomay ; " and if he were 
struck unconscious at the blow, the thieves could not 
have fled through this door." 

"Yes, I think he was probably struck down in- 
stantly," said the priest. " That must have been the 
exit. It leads through his daughter's room." He 
pointed to a narrow passage having cupboards set in 
either wall and with doors at both ends, the farther 
one of which was closed. 

" Yes," said Fomay. " That accounts for the second 
scream Miss Innes gave." 

" Undoubtedly," murmured the priest, more to him- 
self than in answer to the other's statement. 

" Did you hear both screams? " asked Fomay bluntly. 

Axon tumed suddenly and looked at the young man 
keenly, as if endeavouring to read his thoughts ; then 
he said complacently : 

" Yes, both screams." 
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" Ah ! " said Fomay. They exchanged a glance in 
which was a renewal of their mutual hostility. There 
was, perhaps, on Fomay's part an unconscious criti- 
cism of the priest's behaviour, for, after enduring each 
other's gaze a while, during which neither seemed will- 
ing to quail the first. Axon began with calm sarcasm : 

" You seem to take upon yourself the right to judge 
me, and even imagine yourself entitled to some ex- 
planation. Is that it ? Understand, then, that I feel 
myself in no way called to satisfy you ; but, under the 
peculiar circumstances, I will go so far as to say that 
I heard both screams, the pistol-shot, the crash of the 
table — everything, in fact. When the storm first broke 
it awakened me. I was at once aware of a noise in 
the library below — communicating registers carried up 
the sound — but I thought that it was Mr. Innes, who 
often sits up late writing. I was not surprised until I 
heard the first scream and what followed. You re- 
member that I came into the hall a moment after your- 
self. The reason why I went to the front window and 
opened it was this : from my own window, at which 
I had been standing when Miss Innes first screamed, 
I saw, during a flash of lightning, the forms of two 
men by the front steps, and, moreover, one of them 
occasionally flashed a dark lantern toward the entrance. 
As soon as I was sure of this I put on my cassock — 
during which time the fracas took place — and imme- 
diately I came into the hall. Seeing that you were 
making for this room, I threw up the window and 
crept out on the roof, thinking to overhear the conver- 
sation of the men below, which, you will acknowledge, 
might lead to their detection. I was able to catch 
their voices, though their remarks were chiefly excla- 
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mations following on the noise inside. I can assure 
you they were not natives of the surrounding country, 
but ruffians of the city type. This knowledge may be 
of use. Are you satisfied ? " 

Notwithstanding that Fomay knew discretion to be 
the better course, the insolence in Father Axon's tone 
spurred him to say : 

" And you returned through the centre of the house 
— with Jean — ^who was completely dressed." 

Father Axon raised his eyebrows. He paused be- 
fore he replied, as if to argue a question in his mind. 

" Yes — as you say. When the glass crashed in the 
front windows, three men came out and joined the 
other two. I saw all five depart. I returned through 
the window and went down to the lower hall and out 
on the veranda. I met Jean. He had been hiding 
behind that lilac bush to the right of the path. He 
was extremely frightened." 

" What do you suppose he was doing there ? " asked 
Fornay, somewhat reassured and much interested. 

Father Axon hesitated, and pursed up his lip ; then 
he said : 

** He told me that he had stolen out of the house. 
This was against orders, and he begged me not to 
mention it to Mr. Innes. He was much upset, as I 
said ; 'for, on returning, he had run upon the men 
stationed before the house, and, concealing himself, 
had overheard their conversation, through which he 
learned that the house was being robbed. This was 
the more unfortunate for him, as it is his duty to see 
that all the doors and windows are fastened before he 
retires — ^but he had arrived too late to do so. More- 
over, he was intoxicated. Understand me, Mr. For- 
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nay : I have taken time to relate these facts because of 
the ill-considered insinuations in your words and looks. 
Your enmity to me has carried you a trifle too far." 

Eve had appeared in the doorway and stood drink- 
ing in the priest's words with astonishment. 

" I fear you have inferred too much from my words 
and looks, Father Axon," said Fomay briefly. " Do 
not commit the inconvenient absurdity of suspecting 
that I credit you with anything not to the interest of 
this house." 

Eve came slowly forward, her eyes fixed on the bed. 
She had put on a simple black morning gown, girded 
at the waist by a black satin ribbon. 

** Oh, why does n*t the doctor come! " she exclaimed 
anxiously. " Why does n*t he come ! " 

Father Axon began to reassure her, and Fomay stole 
away to his own room where he hastily put on his 
clothes. 

The storm had subsided, and the window, which 
before had enframed but blackness, now enabled him 
to distinguish the dripping foliage of the trees without 
when, at times, the moon broke through the masses of 
flying cloud. The thunder still threw back from the 
east its muttered imprecations, but as if grumbling at 
its impotence. 

He had barely finished dressing when he heard the 
grind of wheels upon the driveway. Fomay carried 
his lamp downstairs, opened the front door, and went 
out upon the veranda. A wagon containing two men 
had just drawn up before the door. One of them was 
the gardener, an old grizzle-headed native whose 
shoulders were bent under years of struggle with the 
soil ; and the other, the physician, a young man, seem- 
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ingly about thirty years of age. The latter alighted 
and came upon the veranda within the circle illumined 
by Fomay's lamp. His step was brisk and elastic, his 
glance direct and frank, his manner of speech a trifle 
sharp, yet having that tone of self-reliance which in- 
spires confidence. He announced himself as Dr, 
Arnold, adding: 

I *m sorry to hear we Ve had an accident." 
Yes," Fomay replied, " a grave one, I fear. So 
far we have not been able to arouse Mr. Innes." 

" We will see, we will see," the doctor said as they 
went up the stairs together. 

They entered the room, and the physician went 
directly to the bed. Eve and Father Axon drawing 
back to make place for him. Leaning over, he exam- 
ined his patient intently, listening to his heart, observ- 
ing his faint breathing, scrutinising the wounded fore- 
head, and finally passing his hand carefully over the 
stiffened limbs. He turned to the others, saying : 

"The case is serious. A minute examination is 
necessary." During the last sentence he had looked 
significantly at Miss Innes. 

" Go to your room, daughter," said Father Axon. 
She obeyed without a word. 

"With the exception of poison, which in this in- 
stance I suppose to be out of the question, there is but 
one cause for a coma of this character," observed the 
doctor. " Assist me, please." 

Together the three men rolled the patient upon his 
face, and the doctor leaned over, and, raising the hair 
at the back of the neck, examined the base of the 
skull minutely. 

" As I thought," he said at length. " When I served 
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my apprenticeship at Bellevue we had occasional cases 
such as this brought in from the side streets at early 
hours in the morning. Apparently, as here, there was 
no mark of violence, yet the patient was suffering from 
a lesion of the brain or spinal cord caused by a heavy 
blow. There is one weapon which effects such a blow 
and leaves but little trace — the sandbag. I fear that 
Mr. Innes has suffered at the hands of professional 
ruffians who knew their trade." 

The physician resumed his ministrations, but after 
half an hour's work he had accomplished no apparent 
result. He shook his head. 

" There is nothing to be done but to continue this 
treatment and hope for the best." 

" What do you consider the chances of recovery? " 
asked Father Axon. 

For some time the priest had been pacing back and 
forth with great anxiety on his face. 

" Well," replied the physician, " it is hard to say. 
Sometimes such patients remain in a state of coma 
till death ensues, which may often be delayed for a 
week. In other cases the nervous system recovers 
sufficiently for consciousness to return, but this return 
is often accompanied by paralysis, or, perhaps, insan- 
ity. Or, again, there may be complete recovery. In 
the present case I can only tell you that we may hope 
for the best results. But we must use every precaution. 
The great danger is that a blood-clot may form in the 
brain." 

Arnold then began to write out directions for the 
administration of medicine, and explained the system 
by which the patient was to be nursed. 

Father Axon was seated in a chair, his angular 
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elbows resting upon his knees, his face lowered and 
held in his palms. He remained in this posture for 
some time without a movement. Finally a knock 
came at the door, and on opening it Fomay found 
the gardener, who informed him that the village con- 
stable had arrived and wished to investigate. Father 
Axon raised an irritated face, with the remark : 

" Well, allow him to investigate." 
I will show him about," said Fomay. 
Do so," replied Axon, nodding indifferently and 
returning to his former position. 

Fornay was accompanying the gardener through the 
upper hall, when he heard his name spoken softly, 
and, turning, he saw Eve in her doorway. 

" What does the doctor say? " she asked when For- 
nay came to her. 

He related her father's condition, suppressing the 
more sinister possibilities. 

" And where are you going now ? " she asked when 
he had finished. 

He told her. She stood a moment in thought, 
and then grasped the young man's arm impulsively. 
Averting her eyes after a quick glance into his, she 
said: 

" Let me go with you." As he hesitated, she added 
with slight embarrassment : 

I think — you wrote a letter to me." 
Yes, I did." 

" And you offered to aid me, if " She suddenly 

became silent, and the hand which she had kept upon 
Fomay's arm tightened. 

" Let us go downstairs," said he, placing her hand, 
which was beginning to tremble, within his arm. He 
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realised, through the breathlessness which had suspended 
her last sentence, that she had something to tell him, 
yet dared not begin abruptly. 

They found that the constable had lighted the lamps 
in the hall, the hbrary, the drawing- and dining-rooms. 
He was accompanied by two other men — all three 
bearing the stamp of Arcadia. Tall, loose-jointed, 
with lounging gait they pried about, evincing as much 
curiosity at the luxury of their surroundings as at the 
broken glass,* opened drawers, and scattered papers 
which marked the passage of the thieves. Fornay saw 
th^t the only fact they would be likely to unearth was 
that already patent— that a burglary had been com- 
mitted ; so with the help of Eve, the gardener, and a 
frightened maid, he began to gather up the scattered 
documents surrounding the hbrary desk, and returned 
them to the drawers. 

Ever and anon, as they worked. Eve fastened large, 
interrogating eyes upon Fornay, watching his every 
movement as though desirous of emulating his deport- 
ment. This frank, open study of the young man was 
a supreme flattery. If he gave some direction to the 
gardener or the maid. Eve turned her eyes upon that 
person to observe if he or she obeyed ; and if there 
were any lingering through stupidity or inattention, her 
face showed irritation. Fornay, however, through the 
preoccupation of getting things to rights, did not ob- 
serve all this. 

One fact had struck him forcibly — the thieves seemed 
to have directed their chief attention to the desk. All 
its drawers had been opened, with skeleton keys evi- 
dently, for the woodwork was uninjured. The upper 
right-hand drawer, however, had been forced, and 
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Fomay observed that on this was a small combination 
lock. He returned all the papers to the uninjured 
drawers, and found that he was able to lock them with 
a key from his own bunch, for the locks were of ordi- 
nary construction. Though the thieves had shown 
some interest in the silverware in the dining-room, 
Fornay found that their work had been far from 
thorough. Much of the most valuable plate was left 
untouched, though Eve assured him that some was 
missing. 

" It seems queer," Fornay observed to her, when 
they had put the dining-room in order, " that they topk 
so much trouble with the desk and so httle with the 
silver. In the desk they had only possibilities ; in the 
plate, a certainty." 

Instead of answering she turned her eyes toward the 
door. Fomay understood that she wished to speak 
with him out of the servants' hearing, and he suggested 
that they look about the drawing-room. 

" Have you any suspicions ? " he asked, when they 
were alone in the dimly lighted room. 

" No, no suspicions," she answered, her voice quaver- 
ing a little. " But they did n't want money. It was 
something else." 

" How do you know ? " 

" Because I heard father speak to them." 

" What did he say ? " asked Fomay quickly. 

" It was in his room," she answered. " Papa was 
speaking very loudly. It was that which woke me. 
He was saying, * My dear friends, you chase a phan- 
tom.' Then some one said something in a whisper 
which I could not understand, and father laughed sar- 
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casticaUy. Then they answered him savagely, but he 
said, as if he was n*t afraid, * My house is open to you, 
ambassadors. Amuse yourselves, and then you shall 
dance to my tune.* He began to laugh again, and 
then some one swore terribly; and then the laugh 
stopped suddenly, as though they were choking him. 
I jumped out of bed and screamed. I knew by the 
sudden silence that they were killing papa. Then the 
pistol went off, and there was a crash, and my door, 
which leads into the passage, flew open and three men 
ran by. They nearly knocked me over, for they did n*t 
see me in the dark. I screamed again. I did n*t 
know what I was about, but I lit a candle, and then 
you came." 

During her recital the girl had worked herself into 
a state of nervous excitement, and at the last word a 
shudder seized her, and she swayed a little. 

Fornay took her hand, and, supporting her with one 
arm, led her to the sofa. 

"There — ^rest. Your father will come around all 
right. The doctor is very hopeful and working hard 
with him." 

As she felt his touch and heard his words she re- 
gained her calm, and sat beside him immovably on the 
sofa. 

" I wish I could help them," she murmured. 

" It is best for the physician to be alone with him at 
first," he answered. 

Her thoughts seemed to take another trend, and she 
murmured beneath her breath : 

"What should I have done! Alone, it would have 
killed me." 
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Fomay did not reply, knowing that the words were 
not addressed to him ; but after a moment he said : 

" Miss Innes, you were brave. You were quite 
courageous." 

" What did you say ? " she asked, startled and sur- 
prised. 

Not all women would have had your self-posses- 
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Oh," she said, as though suddenly comprehending. 
"You mean that a woman is always an impediment. 
I know that." She spoke as though uttering a com- 
monplace. 

But, Miss Innes, that is unkind." 
Oh, I know," she added quickly. "I realise 
that you fip^ me rather shocking. But it can't be 
helped." 

" How absurd ! " he exclaimed protestingly, notwith- 
standing that Eve's tragic self-depreciation struck him 
as somewhat ludicrous in spite of her intense seri- 
ousness. 

" Don't apologise for me or my sex. I could n't 
bear it now." 

" But you misunderstand me entirely," said Fomay, 
striving to soothe what seemed to him hysteria. " I 
have no such crude theories about women." 

She looked at him doubtfully ; then she said : 

"Yes, I understand. Though you have wisdom, 
you yet believe in being kind. Do you know, I sus- 
pected you of that. You live in a different world from 
ours, and you are trained not to be unnecessarily frank 
about certain things. Though you despise women, 
you pity them, for you know they cannot be but what 
they are. But you despise them, nevertheless. You 
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have no illusions, and they say that your books show 
that you feel that women can't help their evil nature. 
But, well, you have a touch of kindness in you; I 
could always feel it." 

Fomay realised that his most caastic critic had never 
cut as deep as this unconscious one. 

" My dear little Miss Innes," he said, nettled yet 
moved, "you mistake me totally. Women are not 
bad ; they are good, certainly better than men — more 
admirable, more pure." 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, rising suddenly, with her face 
averted that he might not see the cloud which gathered 
on it. " I was told that you would say that. You 
are insincere, worldly. Why do you flatter women 
when you know so much about them? Father Axon 
judged you well, I see it. But why have I stayed so 
long ? I must go upstairs. You were making me for- 
get my father." 

She started toward the door. Fomay arose and 
overtook her. 

" Wait," he said, detaining her gently by the arm. 
" Let me speak a moment. You understand nothing. 
You are being deceived. You do not know me." And 
he added under his breath, " Nor yourself either." 
Then he continued, "I am not trying to play with 
you — far from it. I feel that you need a friend." 

She threw a sudden glance at him, while her ex- 
pressive face betrayed the struggle between desire and 
the distrust which his words raised in her. Then, in 
a passionate, choking voice, she said : 

" How do you know so much ? Yes, I need a 
friend." 

" And," he repHed gently, " let me be one. Listen : 
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I promise to be a perfect friend. A perfect friend 
cannot deceive." 

"Oh," she breathed, "a friend! That would be 
heaven." Her eyes were fixed on vacancy, as though 
she had caught sight of some ideal vista. 

"Listen," said Fomay with a sudden warmth of 
pity. " I have watched you, and feel that some wrong 
is being done to you- What it may be I do not know. 
Some time you shall tell me, if you wish. But now I 
offer you my perfect friendship^a brother's friendship. 
Will you take it ? " 

" Oh, a brother ! " she exclaimed. Her eyes were 
suddenly filled with tears. 

" Now pay attention," said Fomay, gently but firmly, 
seeing that he had to do with one who might be 
overwhelmed by too much kindness. "We shall be 
friends ; but we must conceal it for a time. If we do 
not. Father Axon will put a stop to it at once. Will 
you do that ? " 

" Would it be right ? " she asked doubtingly, yet 
showing in her posture and by her suspended breath 
that she longed to trust him. 

" Yes, perfectly right, under the circumstances. Will 
you not believe me ? " 

She looked at him searchingly a moment, then put 
out her hand, saying : 

" Yes, I will believe all that you say — brother." In 
her last word was a note of joy. 

He led her into the hall, and, finding the gardener 
talking with the constable, he said to her under his 
breath : 

" Now go to your father ; the doctor must be ready. 
Keep our secret and be brave." 
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With a look which had never before been in her eyes 
she ran Hghtly up the stairs. 

"A child with the intensity of a woman," mused 
Fomay. And for some time her radiant image re- 
mained before him, and her rich voice rang in his ears. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN HER PERPLEXITY. 

For forty-eight hours there was no change in the 
condition of Mr. Innes. Dr. Arnold was in constant 
attendance, and on the day following the burglary 
he had summoned a practitioner from the nearest 
city in consultation. It had been determined to con- 
tinue the treatment that Arnold had begun. Both 
physicians held out great hope, however, and expected 
every moment a change for the better. The local 
authorities had taken the investigation of the robbery 
into their hands; but, aside from the statement of 
various theories and an exchange of telegrams with 
New York and elsewhere, they accomplished nothing. 
From the first Fomay had wished to put the matter in 
the hands of competent detectives, but Father Axon 
opposed this, maintaining that nothing would be 
effected but an undesirable notoriety. For the time 
Fornay urged the matter no further, hoping that when 
Mr. Innes should return to consciousness he would be 
able to give the proper clue. This seemed probable, 
considering the conversation Eve had overheard be- 
tween the thieves and her father, in which the old man 
spoke as if knowing their motive. Fomay strongly 
suspected that theirs was no ordinary thievery with 
booty for the object. He felt that there was, unjier- 
lying the whole affair, some mystery to which Mr. 
Innes alone could give the key. The suspicion which 
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he had attached to the behaviour of Father Axon had 
subsided, for the priest seemed on pins and needles for 
the recovery of his patron. Indeed, he was constantly 
at the sick man's bedside, evincing a nervous anxiety 
for his welfare, shown in repeated and apprehensive 
questions to the doctor and by the restlessness with 
which he paced the room. 

A gloom seemed to have settled on the priest, and 
he would stand by the hour at the footboard of the 
bed, contemplating Mr. Innes sadly and longingly, his 
chin, with a two days' growth of beard, resting in his 
bony j&ngers. So preoccupied was he with the father 
that he seemed to have forgotten the daughter ; though 
at the meals which Eve, the priest, and Fornay took 
together the latter could see, by the occasional interro- 
gating glance which he turned on them in succession, 
that Axon would have interfered .at once had he sus- 
pected any understanding between them. 

Axon, of course, had not departed as he had intended 
before the accident ; but Fornay noticed that he had 
been in receipt of several letters which seemed to add 
to his worry. 

Two days had gone by, when, as they were seating 
themselves at the dinner-table, Jean handed a telegram 
to Father Axon, to whom he had lately been servilely 
devoted. As he read the telegram the priest's face 
darkened, and he told Eve that it was necessary for 
him to leave that night, but that he would return 
early the following afternoon. He ordered Jean to 
drive him to the railway after dinner — a full twenty 
miles. Fornay thought it a little out of place to take 
the butler from his duties, as Mr. Innes had stable- 
men who could be better spared. 
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That evening, Father Axon having departed, Eve 
and Fomay were seated in the sick man's room. The 
doctor had just left them, stating that a change for 
the better might tSke place at any moment, and that 
he was to be called immediately in such an event. 

The girl had seated herself by the little table where- 
on the lamp was surrounded by glasses and bottles 
containing medicine. She was dressed simply in black ; 
and the sheaf of mellow light, falling from beneath the 
lamp-shade, melted into her loosely woven hair and 
emblazoned her warm complexion with an effulgent 
yellow-gold. Fomay stood at the bedside studying 
Mr. Innes. 

The rigid mask among the pillows told no secrets. 
Death, with its omnipotent fingers, seemed to be model- 
ling in granite the same inscrutable Hneaments into 
which life had pressed the more plastic clay. Mr. 
Innes's was the face of a hardy humourist who, scep- 
tically, could crack jokes upon the eternal verities with 
Fate itself. Fomay turned to Eve, remarking : 

*' Your father is the most peculiar man that I have 
ever known." 

*'Yes," she answered, "he is very strange. He 
knows everything ; yet " She became silent. 

" You mean, perhaps," said Fomay, seating himself 
where he could observe her, " that while understanding 
much, he yet lacks that which makes understanding a 
blessing." 

" I do not know exactly what I mean. I cannot 
think it out logically, but I can feel it." 

" Suppose we put it this way," Fornay said. " Your 
father is a master who knows music perfectly — who 
knows its why, wherefore, and necessities, and all the 
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rules of melody and harmony ; and yet who refuses to 
work out a composition to compel tears or laughter." 
Yes, that is what I feel," she said intensely. 
Miss Innes," said Fomay after a moment's thought, 
*' we are to be friends. Friends must understand each 
other and know each other's needs. Would it be 
fair of me to ask you what Father Axon and your 
father are teaching you ? — what they say to you in the 
library ? " 

" Oh," she answered, " how can I tell you what hap- 
pens in the library! I hardly know myself. I am 
being educated spiritually, and it is a long ladder to 
climb ; there are many steps of which, so far, I only 
know the names. There are certain books which I 
am compelled to study — books which are queer, 
strange, which tell of 'Fire, Union, Elevation, and 
Illumination * ! Do you understand? So far I do not, 
and I have not even attained the first step. There is 
such a difference between reading things and feeling 
things. Yet I am some day expected to experience 
these strange emotions with queer names. Imagine — 
* Ecstasies, Raptures, Meltings, Deliquiums, Embraces, 
Union,* and some others — such are the spiritual states 
for which I am supposed to labour. I know I shall 
never reach them. Even Miguel de Molinos, whose 
book I study, does not explain what they are ; in order, 
he^ says, ' to give no occasion to speculation.' It 
amused father immoderately when I read the passage 
containing that." 

" But what else do they make you Jo? " asked For- 
nay. 

" Well, there are phrases which I have to learn and 
keep repeating to myself for hours. Or, for instance, 
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one day in the week I have to fall asleep repeating : 
' Eternity, Eternity/ over and over." 

" And do you do it ? " Fornay asked. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, moving nervously in her chair, 
" it is too hard. M]^ thoughts begin to wander and I 
cannot keep them on it. You see what it is to be a 



woman." 



" Do you tell them that you don't succeed ? " 

"Yes," she answered ; "then Father Axon encourages 
me with the example of St. Teresa, who was many 
years in conquering her womanhood, but at last suc- 
ceeded. She fasted, prayed, and scourged herself, till 
one day — ^listen to what she says ; I know it nearly by 
heart : ' I saw an angel very near me, standing on 
my left side. He was little rather than big, and was 
very beautiful, with the flaming face of a seraphim all 
burning with divine love. He held in his hand a 
golden dart tipped with flame ; and I conceived that 
he thrust it several times through my heart, after such 
a manner that it passed through my very bowels; 
and when he drew it out methought it pulled them 
out with it and left me wholly inflamed with a great 
love.* " 

Fornay watched the girl narrowly as she spoke. 
Her eyes were lowered, and she hesitated shghtly at 
times, as if striving for the exact wording. When she 
had finished she looked up at Fornay inquiringly. 

" But Father Axon does not always limit himself to 
the representatives of Roman Catholicism ? " asked 
Fornay, who was beginning to catch the drift of the 
priest's doctrine. 

" Oh no," she answered. " Most of his teachers were 
persecuted by the Church." 
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" Does he not quote such men as Eckhart and Con- 
rad Schmidt," asked Fomay. 

'* Yes, yes," she answered, as if overjoyed to find him 
familiar with the puzzling web in which the priest had 
wound her. " Yes, and Ruysbroek, the Ecstatic." 

" Then Father Axon is a mystic," Fomay said. 

She looked at him in admiration as she replied : 

" You are right. He is a mystic. It is a word that 
papa often uses. Once he said to Father Axon in my 
hearing, ' Your mysticism is, after all, but the sensual- 
ity of the soul.' " 

" If he can judge so accurately," mused Fornay to 
himself, " why does he wish this girl to practise it ? " 
Then he said aloud to her, "Is your father also a 
mystic ? " 

Oh no," she said, perplexity shadowing her face, 
he is n't. That 's what puzzles me. He laughs at it 
even when he makes me study it. He believes in 
nothing." 

'* You are right," thought Fomay, rising and pacing 
back and forth — "nothing, not even human nature. 
That is the queer element in this whole problem." 

Eve sat silent, following the young man's move- 
ments as though expecting him to unravel the mystery 
of her situation. Suddenly he stopped before her, 
saying kindly : 

"Do you ever try to think things out for yourself, 
sister ? " 

She flushed at the appellation, and said, without 
looking up : 

" Whenever I told them of my thoughts or tried to 
argue with them, they always proved to me that I must 
be wrong." 
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" Did they prove it to you? " Fornay asked. 

" Well," she ayswered, " once I tried an experiment. 
When they had shown me that I was wrong in a cer- 
tain idea, I waited several weeks till they had forgotten 
about it, and then put the opposite idea before them. 
They proved to me that I was wrong again." 

" And what do you conclude ? " he asked, unable to 
repress a smile. 

" I suspected a great deal," Eve answered. 

" Most naturally," said Fornay. And he continued 
pacing back and forth. 

After some moments of silence she exclaimed, with 
a quaver in her voice : 

" Mr. Fornay, you think that I am weak, that I am 
stupid, that " 

"Why, no," he answered, stopping suddenly and 
looking at her in smprise. 

" Yes, you do," she continued. " You think that I 
am childish, without mind of my own. You are dis- 
appointed in me." She seemed seized with sadness. 

" You are utterly mistaken," he said, coming to her 
and taking the hand lying inertly in her lap. " You 
are by no means stupid, yet what you go through would 
repress any one, a man even." 

She shot a swift glance at him, and answered pas- 
sionately : 

" Oh, if you knew what it is to be repressed in every- 
thing ; to be laughed at because you are a woman ; to 
be commanded not to think, and to have all things 
that would make you think denied you — all books, all 
friends ! Mr. Fornay, since I was seventeen I have 
not been allowed so much as a schoolbook ; my edu- 
cation stopped at that age. Then what can you ex- 
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pect? Perhaps you axe right in thinking me a child; 
but " She suddenly was silent. 

" But what? " he asked. 

" No, it is impossible to tell you. I cannot express 
myself. Yet I have thought of some things. How 
can you help thinking when you are alone, even if you 
have nothing to direct your thoughts ? Thoughts come 
of themselves. You imagine and you feel, but indefi- 
nitely. Do you understand? " 

Fomay understood, more or less. He said : 

" Never be afraid of thinking ; it is your right, the 
right of every person that is bom. It is as much your 
right as the air you breathe." 

She looked at him doubtfully, but answered : 

" I always felt what you say, yet there was no one 
to show me how to be independent. Father, of course, 
knows a great deal — one cannot but see it ; so when 
he tells you that a woman has no intellect, one in my 
position has nothing to argue from. You must have 
facts, or be permitted to make yourself a fact." 

" Exactly," answered Fomay ; "it is every one*s right 
to be a fact. Since you have given me the privileges 
of a friend, I am going to counsel you." 

He stopped suddenly, observing that the girl was 
no longer Hstening. Her distended eyes were fastened 
on the bed. He turned in time to see the lengthy form 
of Mr. Ipnes stir beneath the bedclothes, and hear a 
long-drawn sigh. 

Eve and Fomay rushed to the bed. 

" He is coming to himself ! He is. awakening! " she 
cried joyfully, leaning over her father. But after this 
faint show of life Mr. Innes had again sunk into his 
former state of torpor. 
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" We must send for Arnold at once," said Fomay. 
" This is a favorable symptom. I '11 find Jean." He 
went to the door, forgetting that the butler had de- 
parted with Father Axon; but as the door swung 
back he found himself face to face with the very man 
he sought. Jean started back in some confusion, and 
Fomay realised that he had been listening at the door. 
" Where did you come from ? " Fomay exclaimed 
roughly, remembering Jean's departure. 

" I just returned. I was coming to see if anything 
was wanted, sif." 

"Do you or the coachman go for the doctor imme- 
diately." And as the man disappeared, Fomay looked 
at his watch. It was half -past twelve. Jean had been 
gone six hours, after all, and could easily have accom- 
plished the forty miles ; still, Fomay felt that Jean was 
eavesdropping at the moment he had opened the door. 

The bestirring of Mr. Innes proved to be but mo- 
mentary; though the physician, on his arrival, said 
that it was a highly encouraging symptom, and that 
his patient might return to complete consciousness at 
any moment. It was two o'clock before Fomay said 
good-night to Eve, though the thread of conversation 
which her father had unconsciously interrupted had 
not been resumed. But as he shook hands with her 
in the dimly lighted hall when she retired, she left him 
with a timid, thankful pressure of the hand. Things 
went well with her — her father was recovering and she 
had found a friend. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NEW HORIZONS. 

FoRNAY Spent the forenoon of the following day at 
his desk, and at the midday meal he and Eve found 
themselves still alone. The girl had passed the morn- 
ing at her father's bedside, and she related his con- 
dition to Fomay. Mr. Innes was still unconscious. 
What conversation did not turn upon the sick man and 
his prospects was upon general topics; for the pres- 
ence of Jean, who waited on the table, prevented the 
discussion of more intimate affairs. Fornay had come 
to distrust the butler, and though he did not commu- 
nicate this feeling to Eve, he headed her off whenever 
she verged upon her own affairs. Several times she 
had been on the point of putting some question to the 
young man which implied an understanding between 
them, but he had always changed the subject at once 
— a proceeding which seemed to surprise the girl, for 
she looked at him with puzzled eyes. But finally, 
realising that for some reason which she could not 
comprehend, the subject was distasteful to him, she 
lost somewhat of her eagerness, and fell into a state 
of preoccupation which was not without a touch of 
sadness. Had Fornay ceased to be interested in her ? 
Had she in some way displeased him? 

Shortly before they arose from the table they heard 
the sound of wheels without, and Jean, looking through 
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the window, announced that Father Axon had returned. 
They saw him pass through the hall and upstairs. 
Five minutes later he entered the dining-room as Eve 
and Fornay were about to leave it. 

He had made great haste to return, he said, and 
had just been up to see Mr. Innes. The three were 
standing in the doorway, and Axon requested Eve to 
remain with him while he took his luncheon, having, 
as he said, some things to say to her. Fornay went 
to his room and again took up his work. 

He had been at it for an hour when there came a 
knock at his door. A maid entered and handed him 
a note and then withdrew. The note was written in 
a woman's hand : 

I must see you this afternoon ; Father Axon has been talking 
to me. I know that you are busy and that I am interrupting 
you ; yet I hope to see you. Do not try to meet me in the house ; 
there are reasons why you must not do so, which I will explain 
if I can see you. 

You know where the beehives are in the garden? They are 
at the far end, back against the stone wall. I will be there at 
four o'clock, and if you can be there too it will be very kind of 
you. 

Mr. Fornay, you have been very good to me already. You 
have been kinder than any one has ever been, kinder than I 
deserve, and I wish to thank you. I shall never forget it. I 
thank you now, because if you cannot come this afternoon I shall 
probably never have another chance to see you alone. I am in 
perplexity. I do not know what I should do, and though I feel 
that I have been a disappointment to you, I hope you will forget 
it for this once and come. 

In haste, 

Eve Innes. 

Fornay re-read the letter in surprise. What had 
happened? Something, evidently, of great moment in 
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Eve's eyes, for Fomay, accustomed to study and in- 
terpret the subtile impress which a state of mind leaves 
upon the written phrase, saw here, in the hasty char- 
acters which had flowed upon the paper without fore- 
thought or self-consciousness, the psychological mood 
and tense which had engendered them. It takes an 
expert to so cajole the written word that it may, dip- 
lomatically, conceal the imderlying spirit. Eve was 
excessively impulsive, and Fomay saw that already he 
had influenced and gained power over her. It was 
shown in this letter. He felt that he had acquired the 
responsibility of a teacher upon whose wisdom a pupil 
leans with trust, and he was flattered. 

By four o'clock he set out, taking a roundabout 
way, and strolling leisurely along in order to give any 
chance watcher in the house the impression that he 
wandered aimlessly. ^. 

The day was perfection. All the vegetation basked 
without motion in the warm sunlight, as though taking 
a siesta, though, by contrast, the insect life was abnor- 
mally alive. The winged grasshoppers sprung from 
the gravel at his feet and whirred into the shrubbery, 
whence arose the sharp creak of their untiring orchestra. 
The bees buzzed heavily among the flower-beds, ab- 
sorbed in industry. 

When Fornay came in sight of the row of hives he 
saw Eve standing before them. Her back was turned, 
but as she heard the crunch of his step upon the 
gravel she quickly faced about. Fomay smiled and 
nodded to her ; and though she made a faint attempt 
to return his smile, her face relapsed at once to an ex- 
pression of nervous apprehension. 

" You were good to come," she said, as the young 
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man came up to her. " I am much perplexed." Her 
face accredited her statement. 

" What has happened ? " 

" Much — everything," she answered. " Father Axon 
has forbidden me to see you. In some way he has 
discovered that we are friends ; how, I do not know. 
I am told to be cold and distant to you ; but I could 
not obey without first telling you the reason. And I 
wish to thank you. You have done so much for me. 
Yet I must say good-bye." She had talked rapidly, 
with downcast eyes, as though endeavouring to say as 
much as possible before anything could prevent. 

" Come," said Fomay, gently drawing her toward a 
mound of turf which, facing the hives, formed a nat- 
lu-al seat. " Let us sit down, and you shall tell me 
everything." 

She did not yield at once, but looked apprehensively 
about, as though fearing some intruder. Suddenly 
she said, with a direct look at him : 

" Are you sure that you want me to tell you every- 
thing ? " 

" Why, yes," he answered. " I do not understand 
you when you write and tell me that I am disappointed 
in you. It is unkind of you to say such things." 

She broke from him and seated herself amid the long 
grass, saying, as he placed himself beside her : 

" I dare only stay a moment — only long enough to 
tell you what Father Axon said. It was this : that I 
was wrong in talking to you as I had done ; that I had 
committed a great sin against my father and agains*; 
myself." 

" Before we discuss its sinfulness, tell me how he 
found out about our talk." 
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" I do not know," she answered. " But some one 
must have told him. He knew that you had promised 
to help me." 

" I will tell you who told him," said Fornay. " It 
was Jean." 

" Well, perhaps," she answered hurriedly, as though 
wishing to get on to more important things. "At 
all events. Father Axon has commanded me to have 
nothing more to do with you. He tried to make me 
promise it." 

"And did you? " Fornay asked. 

She was silent for a moment, evidently embarrassed. 
Then she said : 

" No, not quite ; I could n*t before I had seen you 
once more to thank you. But when, in a moment, I 
go back to the house, I shall promise him. I must." 

" Why? " Fornay put the word gently, yet firmly. 

" Because it is my duty toward my father." 

" And what about your dutyUoward yourself ? " 

" Oh, I do not know what that duty may be, though 
Father Axon describes it plainly." 

" And do you feel that he is right ? " asked Fornay. 

" Why do you ask me that ? I do not know what 
is right. If — ^if I knew that you were sincere when 

you say that you wish to help me, why, then " She 

became silent. 

*' You irritate me when you speak like that," cried 
Fornay impatiently. " Can you not believe me ? " 

" Well," she said, pained by his vehemence, " in the 
present circumstances what is your sister's duty? What 
would you say to her ? " 

" I would say," cried Fornay, rising to his feet be- 
fore the girl, " your first duty is to be a woman and all 
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that it implies. That is your duty above all others ; 
and until you have fulfilled that duty toward yourself 
there can exist for you no other duties, no more than 
for a doll of wax and sawdust." 

She looked at him eagerly as he spoke, then asked : 
" What is a woman's duty toward herself ? " 
" This — to be true to her nature, to fulfill it perfectly. 
See, what is a woman? This, firstly: a creature of 
flesh and blood, which demand their rights. For in- 
stance, she has lungs. Why ? To be filled with vivify- 
ing air ; not that by feeding in some unwholesome at- 
mosphere they may stifle and sicken her. Secondly : 
she is given an emotional life, a heart, as we say, to 
which pure, wholesome affections are as natural as is 
pure air to the lungs. To deny nature its fulfilment 
in this regard is as much a crime against the soul as 
denying air to the lungs would be a crime against the 
body. Yes, a woman should be daughter, wife, and 
mother to have fulfilled her duty. Thirdly : she is an 
intellect ; she has a brain, upon which the truths and 
beauties which are in life should beat, and thus store 
up a treasury of impressions, which are to be her own 
delight and the heirlooms of her children, I call it 
crime to deny one's self these things." 

Enthralled in the statement of his theories, Fomay 
had been pacing back and forth with eyes fixed on the 
ground ; but as he concluded he glanced at Eve. 

The girl had thrown herself face downward amid 
the long, sun- warmed grass. Her face was hidden in 
her hands. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " he exclaimed, seating 
himself beside her, and his discursive tone of voice 
shading into one more personal to the girl. She 
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raised herself upon her elbow, looked at him with hu- 
mid eyes, and then replied : 

" I have never heard a person talk like that before. 
I have never heard of duties toward one's self or toward 
the world. Or, rather, one's only duties were the 
denial of both these things. Imagine how your words 
must come to one who had been taught in words like 
these : * It is impossible for a man to lead a life of holi- 
ness if he does not at first die to himself by a total 
denial of all the appetites and passions, and by the 
crucifixion of the pride of natural reason.* " 

" Whose words are those ? " asked Fomay. 

"They are Molinos*, whom Father Axon exalts 
above all others. Through such a path I am to arrive 
at spiritual perfection and to taste those various states 
of which I told you. Yes, it is a stony road; but 
Molinos says : ' Resign and deny thyself wholly ; for 
though self-denial is harsh at the beginning, it is easy 
in the middle, and becomes most sweet in the end.' " 

"But think of the nature of that sweetness," an- 
swered Fomay. "It is an unwholesome, morbid 
sweetness. And when will you attain it? When the 
body is subjugated to decay ; when, weak, debilitated, 
you are a burden to yourself and others ; when the 
'imprisoned soul ttuns upon itself and inoculates itself 
with its own balked emotions. Besides, such a life is 
the quintessence of selfishness. Let me tell you that 
we were not made to live in that way ; it was not in- 
tended by the power which works this universe ; it is 
not for that that we are given bodies, emotions, brains. 
And what are its rewards? Sickness, morbidness, in- 
terspersed with some moments of delirium, and finally 
death — a, death concluding a life that has brought no 
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sweet nor gracious thing into the lives of men. No, 
we were made to live, and in many ways." 

They looked into each other's eyes for some mo- 
ments, while neither spoke. Then Eve asked : 

" And what should I do ? " 

Fornay bethought himself. Was it right for him to 
counsel this girl to rebel against her father and the 
priest ? And, should it be right, was he not accepting 
a grave responsibility? Was he not tacitly pledging 
himself to a championship which, in time, he would 
be unable or unwilling to fulfill ? Nevertheless, he 
was tempted by Eve's eager eyes. She was so charm- 
ing, with her clear, arched forehead clustered with 
wavy locks of dark-brown hair ; she was so willing to 
accept his enthusiasm and so strongly trustful ; she had 
so much promise of a glorious womanhood, that he 
said impulsively : 

" What should you do? Everything that is neces- 
sary to become the woman that is in you. Demand 
your birthrights. Be what your mother was." 

At the mention of her mother tears came to the 
girl's eyes. She put her hand in Fornay's, saying : 

" Yes, perhaps I will do as you say. You explain 
to me ideals that I have always dimly felt ; and just 
now you have personified them. My mother — ^yes, 
I will be like her ; to do that cannot be wrong. She 
was the only person in whose name I could ever ap- 
peal against my father's harshness. The mention of 
her affects him frightfully. Once when I rebelled at 
something Father Axon wished me to do, I told papa 
that mamma would not have done it. He answered, 
' No, your mother was an ideal woman ; yes, too much 
so. Such women are impossible in this world. We 
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cannot allow another. No, Eve, you must do what 
our holy Father says.* But I could see that he .was 
very near relenting, and it cost him something to 
make me obey." 

Eve and Fomay, stretched in the warm grass, fell 
to musing. After some moments the latter said : 

" And you will keep me as your friend ? You will 
not say good-bye to me ? *' 

" No, we will still see each other." 

"In spite of Father Axon ? " 

" Yes, if you think it best." 

As the girl spoke a shadow fell across the grass 
where they were lying. Both looked up suddenly. 
Father Axon stood before them. His face was lower- 
ing, his brows were knit together above his blazing 
eyes, his thin lips were pursed in determination ; but 
he said nothing, only glared at them. There was a 
painful sjjence for several seconds ; then Fomay said : 

" You are displeased. Father Axon." 

The priest threw him a look contemptuous in its 
vacancy, and said to Eve in a low voice : 

" Come ! " 

It was a decisive moment, and Fomay watched the 
girl. She grew pale, but answered : 

" Father, I have reasons for not obeying now. I 
will follow you when you are gone." 

" Come ! " said Father Axon in the same vibrant 
voice. A bee had lit upon his cheek and several others 
were buzzing ominously about his head, but he gave 
no attention to them. 

" Father," said Eve, " I will talk to you in the house. 
You know the bees do not like you. You had bet- 
ter go." 
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Several more of the insects had lit on Axon's cheek, 
and with horror Fornay saw that they were stinging 
him. But the priest's face remained impassive. For- 
nay remembered that bees have enmity for certain 
individuals and will sting them without cause while 
others they will leave unharmed. 

" Father," cried Eve, " do go ! I am determined in 
what I say, I will not accompany you at present. 
Go, and I will explain." 

" Come ! " repeated Father Axon. 

A cloud of the venomous insects had settled on him, 
and others swarmed from the hives in thick battalions ; 
but he neither altered the firm set of his countenance 
nor made a move to brush them away. 

" Go, Father, go — please go. It is horrible!" cried 
Eve, shaking her hands with anguish. 

Axon's face was swelling with the injected venom, 
puffing out in protuberances here and the^; still he 
did not move a muscle. 

"Come!" he said. 

"It is impossible; I have sworn it. Go, Father, 
go ! " Eve's pallor and nervousness were painful, for 
she seemed herself to feel the torture which Father 
Axon was enduring without a tremor. His counte- 
nance was horribly distorted with the countless sting- 
ings ; still he repeated in the same steady, determined 
voice : 

" Come ! " 

" Go, sister ; go with him," cried Fornay, springing 
to his feet, overpowered with admiration of the priest's 
indomitable will and supreme self-mastery. 

She shudderingly arose, and Axon, taking her by the 
hand, led her away, trailing a black wake of bees behind. 
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" Great God 1 " cried Fomay to himself when they 
had gone, " who could oppose a will like that ? It 
is unconquerable." He realised why Eve, unaided, 
would never have broken the spell of Father Axon, 
and he asked himself : 

" But can she do it even now ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE VOICE OF AN UNKNOWN. 

When Fomay returned to the house he found the 
doctor's carriage standing before the door, and the 
gardener, who was tying the horse, informed him that 
Mr. Innes had returned to consciousness. Fomay 
hastened upstairs, and finding the door of his host's 
room ajar, he entered. Dr. Arnold and Eve were at 
the bedside, and Father Axon, with swollen and in- 
flamed face, stood behind them. As Fomay came 
forward he caught the eye of Mr. Innes. The sick 
man feebly smiled and murmured peevishly : 

" They tell me that I am very ill, but I can't believe 
them, Fomay." 

" I fear that you have been badly hurt ; but you seem 
to be recovering finely," returned the young man ; but 
catching the warning eye of Amold, he became silent. 

" Why do you all stand so stupidly ? " asked Innes 
petulantly. * " What are you keeping from me ? " 

Amold assured him that they were hiding nothing ; 
and that, being very weak, it was necessary for him 
not to get excited. 

" Nonsense, nonsense ! " cried Innes. " I am nothing 
of the sort." 

Smiling good-humouredly, the physician answered : 

" Well, Mr. Innes, for a day or so it would be best 
not to try your strength. A man who has been 
knocked down by thieves can claim a little rest." 

98 . 
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With a sudden effort the sick man sat bolt-upright 
in the bed, exclaiming, with his hand placed to his 
forehead : 

"Ah, I remember — the thieves. Yes, yes." 

Arnold had at once sprung forward to support him, 
and said assuringly, as he gently urged him back upon 
the pillow : 

" Be calm, be quiet. They will probably be found 
and arrested." 

But the patient, instead of being calmed by this 
prospect, became suddenly excited. He pushed the 
doctor from him and exclaimed : 

" Who has dared to take steps in this matter without 
consulting me ? It is outrageous, sir, that some busy- 
body must meddle in my affairs. I wish nothing done 
in the matter — imderstand me." 

" Nothing has been done, Mr. Innes," put in For- 
nay, coming to the physician's side. " The village au- 
thorities have thought up a few conjectures, that is all. 
They have accomplished nothing." 

" Very good. And there have been no detectives 
pottering about my premises ? " The sick man allowed 
the doctor to draw the covering over him again. 

" No detectives have been employed," said Fomay. 
" Father Axon did not think it best." 

Innes seemed greatly comforted, but continued to 
grumble, and the physician motioned the others to 
leave the room, saying in a whisper to the priest : 
I will attend to you in your room shortly." 
Indeed," thought Fomay, seeing Axon depart, " he 
sadly needs attention. But what power over pain!" 
The young man looked about the room for Eve, but 
she had disappeared; and though he walked about 
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the house and grounds, he did not see her again that 
afternoon, nor at dinner, from which Father Axon also 
absented himself. But when he went to his room, 
intending to write some letters, he found a note upon 
his desk. 

Dear Brother: Do not think that I am forgetting your 
counsels if I do not appear to practise them for several days. 
Father Axon's anger was terrible, and I do not know what would 
have happened if papa*s recovery had not made an interruption. 
I can see that it is best not to make any unpleasantness in the 
house just at present, while papa is convalescent, as the doctor 
says that he must be kept from all excitement. Therefore do 
not read my will from my actions ; but trust me, brother, as I 
trust you. 

For several days Eve and Fomay made no attempt 
to see each other privately, the former spending her 
time at her father's bedside, and the latter at his work. 
They only met at meal times or passed each other by 
chance in the halls. Mr. Innes was convalescing rap- 
idly, and Dr. Arnold promised a complete recovery. 

Though the sick man had at first made several at- 
tempts to get out of bed and be about, against the 
physician's orders, he had found himself weaker in 
body than in will, and had at length resigned himself, 
though reluctantly, to his enforced seclusion. When 
the details of the burglary had been related to him he 
had ordered Eve to bring him the papers which For- 
nay had replaced in the rifled drawers of the library 
desk; and he spent several afternoons in inspecting 
and arranging them while he sat in bed, propped up 
with pillows. The robbery appeared to give him but 
little concern, and, in fact, amused him. He seemed, 
moreover, to delight in having company, and several 
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times had asked Fomay — when the young man paid 
him his after-dinner visit — to remain and talk. 

These conversations, from which Mr. Innes banished 
all others, were long and varied. Life, philosophy, and 
art in all their aspects and relations were discussed. 
Mr. Innes had also taken the fancy to hear Fomay 
read over the work he had accomplished during the 
day, and it gave the sick man great pleasure to argue 
on it, point by point; making the writer prove his 
positions, and the integrity of his characters in all the 
minor details of their feehngs and philosophies. 

" I have missed my vocation," said Innes laughingly 
one evening when the discussion had reached an un- 
wonted heat. " I should have been a critic. I have 
all the scepticism, dogmatism, whims, and crabbed- 
ness of the animal; don't you think so, my dear 
Fomay ? " 

" You have all the acumen which is generally lack- 
ing," answered Fomay diplomatically. 

" Do not avoid my question. Acknowledge that I 
have all the combativeness and superficial fault-finding 
which makes the critic." 

"You are combative certainly," said Fornay, "but 
your warfare is always logical. Moreover, I suspect 
that it is not always through conviction that you take 
the opposition, but rather to force me to prove myself. 
You are as sceptical concerning your own statements 
as you are concerning mine." 

" You are too keen for me," laughed Innes. " I do 
not like to be unmasked in that way. Confound you, 
sir, do you mean, for instance, that when I deny the 
norm by which you intend to measure love I do not 
believe in my own position? Why, I have Holy Writ 
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to back me up : ' Greater love hath no man than this : 
that he lay down his life for his friend.' " 

" Yes," said Fomay ; " but to take up one's hfe for a 
friend — is not that a proof of greater love? Death is 
but an instant ; life may be a term of years." 

The discussion concerned the action of a character 
in the tale which Fomay was writing: a man who, 
through love of her, had rescued and was offering his 
name to a woman who already had deceived him 
twice and had only turned to him in her extremity, 
when her faithlessness had brought her sorrow and 
disgrace. Mr. Innes held that, the circiunstances per- 
mitting, this man might put both the woman and him- 
self out of their misery with a pistol ; and that for him 
to marry her, with the mud and stain which she had 
acquired, would be a sign of weakness as well as self- 
ishness. " Do not eulogise another Menelaus," he had 
concluded. 

In answer to Fomay's last statement he went on : 

" Yes, I will acknowledge that death is but an instant 
and life a term of years ; and that it is easier to crowd 
the misery of loving into a second than to string it out 
in homeopathic doses for years ; but in the end it is 
the same thing — the system succumbs under equal 
amounts of poison." 

" But in this case there is no poison," answered For- 
nay. "This woman is to repent, seriously and for 
good. Wait until to-morrow, when I have worked 
up the letter which she is to write, and see if in the 
altruistic passion which she is to show there is not 
promise of more happiness than misery, more wine 
than poison." 

" Well," laughed Innes, " we shall see. I suppose 
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you have documentary evidence of this ' altruistic pas- 
sion ' of which you speak." At the close of this speech 
the humour which had supported its beginning subsided, 
and it ended with a ring of bitterness. 

" No, I have no documentary evidence," said For- 
nay ; " but I shall struggle to evolve such a letter." 

Mr. Innes fixed his eyes upon the young man, med- 
itating deeply ; but he did not reply. 

"You see," continued Fornay, *'by placing one's 
self in the woman's position and striving to realise 
her emotions, one can, in a measure, write with her 
pen." 

Innes, who had maintained the fixity of his gaze 
with an expression which showed his thoughts to be 
far away, said suddenly, as if he had settled a question 
in his mind : 

" Fornay, I can aid you in your work. Some years 
ago I came into possession of a document which I have 
preserved as a curiosity of literature. It exhibits the 
altruistic element in a woman's love of which you 
speak. I will lend it to you. It will gratify me to 
feel that I can be of service to the arts." Mr. Innes 
laughed harshly. 

** That would be most kind of you," said Fornay. 

Innes directed him to bring the bundle of papers 
which were in the top drawer of his bureau. They 
were the same that had been taken from the library 
desk. Selecting a sheet of folded legal-cap, Innes 
handed it to Fornay, saying : 

** Here is food for reflection and amusement. The 
original was in the possession of a friend of mine who 
kindly allowed me to transcribe it. Take it, look it 
over at your leisure, and make use of anything which 
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may be to your purpose. I have always observed, 
Mr. Fomay, that the most ludicrous thing about the 
human animal is that it never reahses the true cause 
and motive of its own emotions. We say and do the 
most grotesque things as seriously as if they amounted 
to something. At times we feel that the hand of every 
man is against us — when, lo ! we are but dyspeptic. Or 
we feel the most divine longings — we meet a woman 
and believe that in her we shall find the quintessence of 
personal happiness. We sigh, we write poems, or feel 
them ; we experience unutterable things — ^behold, Na- 
ture simply wishes another child to practise her decep- 
tions on. Yes, Hfe is a great tragi-comedy, at which 
the philosophers alone are the audience and aU others 
the unhappy puppets." 

" But why puppets ? " answered Fomay. "Acknowl- 
edging that the apparent* end of all emotion and desire 
is an illusion, the emotion itself is yet real to those 
who have it. After all, what other reality is there ? *' 

Unperceived by either, Eve had appeared in the 
doorway of the passage connecting her room with her 
father*s. 

" You are a keen antagonist," answered Innes good- 
humouredly. " Then you plead for life and love. Epi- 
curean that you are, though able to comprehend that 
life and love end in a handful of dust — yes, perhaps 
feed on dust throughout their existence." 

"Yes, I would argue for them," returned Fomay, 
" even though I might measure them as you say. Joy 
and pain are the two chances in the game which Nature 
sets us to playing. And, Mr. Innes, it seems to me 
that one who stands by to escape the pain, besides 
being sure to miss the joy, does not always escape the 
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pain. He must always watch with thirsting lips ; and 
self-repression itself is pain. Life and love may be 
bitter-sweet, yet we' are all athirst for them." Suddenly 
he saw Eve, and became silent. 

The girl stood in the doorway, holding back the 
portiere. Her eyes had been fixed on the young man 
in some surprise as she listened. When he caught sight 
of her she blushed. Mr. Innes, observing the direction 
of Fomay's glance, exclaimed : 

" Who 's that ? " 
It is I, papa," said Eve, coming to the bedside. 

I came to see if I could do anything for you before 
I went to bed." 

Yes, you may remain when Mr. Fomay goes ; I 
wish to speak to you," said Mr. Innes; and as the 
young man bade them both good-night and departed 
with the document Innes had given him. Eve's ques- 
tioning eyes followed him to the door. 

When alone in his room, Fomay gave his attention 
to the closely written sheets of legal-cap. They proved 
to be a letter from a woman to a man, written, evi- 
dently, from her death-bed, and occasioned by some 
quarrel or misunderstanding which had aroused his 
blame and reproach. 

Perhaps it is through weakness that I am so blind to my love 
and duty toward you as to merit your reprimand. No, it can 
hardly be that ; how could a woman be blind to what is her very 
self ? I can find no other words for my soul than those which 
express its love and duty toward you. I have always been yours 
in every thought and every fibre and every breath. But perhaps 
I was weak, and, shutting my eyes for a moment, I did not see 
that no other will than your own was possible to me. 

I am not endeavouring to exculpate myself or explain away 
the reasons you may have for anger ; though, were you another 
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man and I another woman, this might be possible. At this 
moment, when life is momentarily slipping from me, I simply 
wish to reiterate my love, my passion, and my subordination to 
you. I could no more rebel under your displeasure than I could 
under that of God. I feel regarding you something as I do re- 
garding the universe — whatever is, is right. Had you ordered 
me to lie with my face to the ground throughout my life I would 
have obeyed ; and my life would have found perfect fulfilment 
in what you commanded me to do. I would be whatever you 
made me, and whatever that might be, it would be perfect, 
because you made it. 

If I have ever been unhappy, it was because I have made you 
so. I could not be happy when you were not. If you are happy, 
everything else is nothing. And yet I am glad you have made 
me suffer at times, because it showed that my love was real : that 
it was not an idea in my brain, but real — because it hurt me. 

And you have been kind to make me love you so. Yes, you 
have made my life a dream. Every other love of which I have 
heard or read has seemed a shadow or mistake. Why was it 
given me to love you — why should it have been miue to realise 
that great happiness? 

I am leaving you these words that, from beyond the grave, I 
may still speak to you and assure you of what you have been to 
me. 

Never, oh, never, blame yourself for anything you have said 
or done to me, or think for an instant that you have not been 
perfect to me. Whatever there may have been to regret in your 
nature, I, without trying to understand it, have still loved you 
with all my heart. Through my love for you I have reached the 
most transcendent joyousness and peace. You, even in anger, 
have been perfect, beloved, and to have been different would 
have been that much from perfection. As you are, you make 
me happy in a way beyond my comprehension. I but know 
that I love you freely, and entirely, and without doubt or effort, 
and without/^ven thinking of your faults or merits. 

Good-bye. Think of me as having been your possession. It 
has been piy existence that I love you, and all my philosophy 
has fashioi^ed itself upon that. 

Good-byfc, good-bye. I put both my hands in yours, beloved, 
and give you my whole soul and body and mind. 
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When Fomay finished reading, he let the paper fall 
upon the desk, and leaned back in his chair. This, 
then, was what Mr. Innes preserved as a literary curi- 
osity. Such it was, though to look upon it in that 
light only, required an almost total divorce of brain 
and heart. . This separation of the intellectual and 
emotional natures Mr. Innes exhibited with rare per- 
fection ; in fact, it seemed doubtful if he possessed the 
latter, and thus, to him, this transcript of an impas- 
sioned heart might be a literary curiosity. But why 
had he preserved it — nay, taken the trouble to copy it 
in his own handwriting ? Any love-letter is a curiosity 
to a third party. 

Fornay proposed a question to himself. Was Mr. 
Innes a third party hkely to preserve a love-letter? 
Intuitively he answered no. Had, then, this letter 
some personal meaning to the man — a value sufficient 
that he should keep it among his private documents ? 
Fomay suspected it. He recalled the fact that Mrs. 
Innes had adored her husband with extravagance. 
Still, if this letter depicted aught of the latter end of 
his romance, to what a state of mind had Innes ar- 
rived when all its pathetic wealth of passion, love, and 
adoration had lost its soul for him — had become im- 
personal for him to that degree where he could lay it 
coldly before the critical eye of another, saying, " Make 
use of it." Yet, Fomay told himself, all this reflection 
was beside the point. The letter, as Mr. Innes had 
said, showed the extreme of altruism which may be in 
a woman's heart, and in it Fomay found hints of ser- 
vice to him. 

He copied the letter and then went to bed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

Eve and Father Axon spent the following morning 
and afternoon with Mr. Innes. The priest's face was 
still horribly swollen and inflamed. The peculiar ma- 
levolence on the part of the bees seemed to amuse 
Mr. Innes greatly. 

" Good Father," he had said, " have I not always 
told you that your success was to be with those types 
of life which possess an excess of soul? You cannot 
convert insect life from its unthinking pantheism. The 
odoiu: of your peculiar sort of sanctity seems distasteful 
to them ; they do not recognise its honey." 

But Axon supported such gibes as stoicly and im- 
flinchingly as he had the venom of the bees. 

At dinner Fomay saw by the furtive glances Eve 
threw him when Father Axon was preoccupied that 
she wished to speak with him, and after dinner he 
kept on the alert for an opportunity ; but this, at first, 
did not present itself, for the priest asked Eve to ac- 
company him to her father's room. Fomay went out 
on the veranda. 

He had smoked a short time, when behind him, 
within the drawing-room, he heard a woman's voice 
singing. He arose to his feet and listened in surprise. 
What a fulness and depth were in that subdued 
melody! But what astonished Fomay more than the 
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remarkable purity of the tones was the fact that the 
voice was Eve's. He had never heard a note escape 
her lips before. He left the veranda, and, entering 
the house, looked into the drawing-room. 

The girl stood before the closed piano with her back 
toward him. Suddenly she seemed to feel his presence, 
and she became silent. She turned to him with a 
blush. 

Fomay went to her, saying : 

" I did not know that you ever sang." 

" I don't any more," she answered ; " and I should 
not now. It has been forbidden. I was not thinking 
of what I did." 

" Why was it forbidden ? " 

" I don't know the reason. But don't waste words 
on that. I wish to ask you something." 
What ? " asked Fomay as she hesitated. 
I must have a chance to talk with you about some- 
thing. Tell me, would it be right idt us to meet in 
the garden this evening ? " 
Why, yes," he answered. 

But — I mean quite late. Papa expects you in a 
few moments, and you will be with him for some time. 
I mean after that — ^when we are supposed to be asleep." 
How can we get out ? " asked Fomay dubiously. 
Through the conservatory door at the back of the 
house. The key is always left in the lock." 

He hesitated. If such a meeting should be discov- 
ered it might be disastrous for the girl. 

" You see, there is no other way," continued Eve. 
" I cannot see you in the day ; Father Axon watches 
too closely.'* She paused, and watched Fomay while 
he deliberated. His deliberation was considerably 
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shortened by the footsteps of Father Axon on the 
stairs. 

" Very well — at what time ? " he asked quickly. 

"At half -past twelve. Everything is locked up then. 
Meet me just outside." 

She left him and passed swiftly into the hall, and 
a moment later he saw her accompany Axon to the 
veranda. 

As usual, Fomay spent the evening talking with Mr. 
Innes ; but a few minutes after twelve he said good- 
night, and on his way to his own room he stopped 
and looked over the balusters to the hall below. All 
the lights were extinguished, and silence prevailed. 

He spent the fifteen minutes which remained to him 
in his room; then, throwing an Inverness about him, 
he went into the hall and softly down the stairs', through 
the drawing-rooms and into the conservatory, feeling 
his way carefully in the darkness. He had some mis- 
givings as to the wisdom of this midnight rendezvous. 
He reached the door at the rear of the conservatory, 
unlocked it, and went out into the night. 

The sky was clear and studded with faint stars. 
The masses of shrubbery stood before him, vague and 
indeterminate, gathering skirts of blackness about 
them, their crests alone bathed in the sheen from the 
late moon, just freed from the horizon. 

Stationed close against the house, Fomay waited. 
Five minutes passed, and he heard the door of the 
conservatory creak slightly. He looked up. Eve was 
coming down the steps. She caught sight of him and 
came quickly to his side, saying under her breath : 

" I am late." 

" No," he answered, " I am ahead of time. Come, 
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we had better go into the garden farther from the 
house." He placed her hand within his arm, and to- 
gether they tip-toed over the gravel until some dis- 
tance in the garden, where they took an easier gait 
and, could speak in less bated tones. 

Eve was enveloped in a long black cloak, and on 
her head was a hat of soft felt, fastened with a large 
silver pin. During their flight from the house she 
seemed buoyant with excitement ; but finally, as she 
found that Fomay said but httle, she realised that it 
devolved upon herself to speak. She stopped suddenly, 
still holding to his arm. 

" Mr. Fornay," she said, " I 'm afraid you think I 
had some important reason for asking you to come. 
I did n*t. Perhaps it was wrong of me." 

" Why, no," he answered, smiling in spite of himself 
at the girl's solicitude. " It was kind of you to ask 
me to come. It is a delight to walk with you in this 
mysterious garden at night. Everything seems unreal, 
weird. See ! Would you not imagine that we walked 
through some landscape by Dor6 ? " 

" I have never seen one," she answered simply ; " but 
if they are like this they must be beautiful — ^beautiful." 

" They are strange and weird," said Fomay, and 
they relapsed into silence. After some moments she 
said suddenly : 

"Do you know that you have been very kind to me? 
I know now what it is to have a perfect friend. Do 
you remember? You said ' perfect friend.' " 

" Yes," rephed Fomay, " that was my word, and that 
was my desire, my ideal. An ideal is something which 
one never reaches." 

" Don't, please don't talk like that," she cried, com- 
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pressing his forearm with a sudden movement of her 
hand. " When you say such things you talk like other 
people, and it pains me." 

" But I am hke other people," he answered gently. 

" No, you are not. No one ever talked and thought 
as you do. I am certain of it." 

" How can you be certain ? " he asked, smiling. 

"I don't know how; but I feel that I am right. 
Let me tell you something : I have a book which I 
write in sometimes — a diary. No one knows that I 
have it. Well, since you have talked to me I find that 
I write down your ideas. Last night I looked over 
the old parts and the parts which I have written since 
you came. Do you know, they are quite different. 
One might think that they were written by two per- 
sons. In that way I- know that you affect me dif- 
ferently from everybody else, and so must be different 
yourself." 

Fomay did not answer, but looked down at the face 
beside him. Beneath the faint stars, and still shielded 
from the horizontal shafts of moonlight, the eyes which 
met his own were more candid than the moon itself. 
Fornay thought : 

" May I not give this girl one ideal too many ? " 

But she was continuing : 

" Yes, I have come to look upon you absolutely as 
a brother. I feel perfectly free with you, perfectly so. 
And there is one peculiar thing — everything you say 
makes me think. In other words, you make me under- 
stand what I wish to be ; that is, a woman such as my 
mother was. That is my ambition ; and I mean to 
attain it — nothing shall prevent me. And to keep you 
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from being disappointed in me as you once were, I 
must tell you that I really am quite strong, so much so 
that I surprise myself." 

" That is good," said Fomay, remembering that in- 
flexible thing she had to be strong against — ^the will of 
Father Axon. 

" Yes, it is an improvement," said Eve. " And do 
you know, I improve in exactly, the proportion that I 
know about things." 

" You study yourself keenly," said Fomay. 

" I try to ; but I must read." Then followed a long 
pause, during which she seemed several times on the 
point of speaking. Suddenly she said : 

" Mr. Fornay, will you lend me a book of yours to 
read ? " 

" I fear I have none fitted for you," he replied. 

She thought for a moment, and then asked : 

" Are you sure? You know last night as I came in 
when you were talking to papa " 

" Well ? " asked Fomay as she paused. 

" Papa was saying, ' You plead for life and love, 
though able to comprehend that life and love must end 
in a handful of dust.* Well, you have shown me what 
life should be. What should love be ? " 

" A part of life," said Fomay. 

" That is indefinite." 

" And so it must be to one who has never felt it. 
One can explain nothing one has never felt." 

*' Exactly," said Eve. " And you have never been 
in love ? " She fell to musing. Suddenly she added 
with a triumphant accent, "But you write about it!" 

"About the shadow of it," answered Fomay. 
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For a second her face was troubled ; then she said : 

" But never mind. I trust your wisdom, and I know 
that most women would. So let me have a book of 
yours which depicts the shadow of it." 

They had been walking arm in arm in and out among 
the flower-beds ; but at this he halted, and, standing 
before her, said solemnly : 

" Miss Innes, you overrate me. I have not the 
wisdom you suspect. I am like thousands of others 
in this world, who, through living a little here and 
there, have not really lived at all. I am an artificial 
product, so to speak, which subsists on shadows through 
necessity ; one of those whose blindness makes them 
take the symbol for the thing itself, striving to be con- 
tented. And as a writer? Bah! I am a milliner in 
words, a dresser of dolls, a concocter of bonbons, a 
what-you-will, or, rather, a what-the-fashion-wills. I 
set out to please the frivolous, and have thus lauded 
frivolity till I live on it myself. Its odour is about me, 
from my exterior to my very thoughts and feelings. 
Like the clown in the circus, one nowadays must please 
the audience. And what is the audience ? A pretty 
woman in a marvellous costume, sitting beneath a palm- 
like lamp transmitting marvellous tints through its shade 
of many laces. Yes, and one's phrases must be as 
dainty as the gold-buckled slipper which shows beneath 
a dress of its own colour. One is to tell this woman, 
who is already a trifle ennuyee, what she thinks she 
thinks ; and if you can furnish her with a bon-mot you 
have attained the full measure of your success. Well, 
do you wonder that one occasionally veils an irony? 
The poets who knew a love higher than a slight thrill 
of the nervous system are all dead. I cannot instruct 
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you. Go to Shakespeare, Sophocles, Dante — make 
them your teachers." 

There had been more good-humoured mockery than 
bitterness in Fornay's tone ; and Eve exclaimed, lay- 
ing her hand upon his forearm : 

" You are making fun of me." 

" No, you are too serious to make fun of," he 
replied. " I am only trying to enlighten you about 
myself." 

" Oh, do not try to make me distrust you! " she said 
intensely. "You cannot do so. I know what you 
have done for me. You cannot be much different in 
your books." 

Fomay smiled at the strength of her trust. 

"And you hope to find your ideal of love in my 
books? It would be cruel of me to let you. You 
would be disappointed." He paused, a thought enter- 
ing his mind. Then he added : " But yes, I can show 
you what love is. I have here a document which 
shows not the shadow of it, but love itself. Here is 
fact, not fiction." 

He had taken from his pocket his copy of the letter 
which Mr. Innes had given him. Yet he hesitated. 
Should he read it to Eve ? And why not ? Would it 
not open before the girl vistas of a genuine passion? 
And — supposing his conjecture as to its authorship to 
be correct — ^had she not the right to know the wealth 
of love of which she was the child? 

" What is that paper ? " she asked with curiosity. 

" A love-letter." 
Whose ? Oh, forgive me! " 
I cannot tell whose," he answered ; " but it is a 
real one — ^much better than a poet's." 
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" Oh, read it to me," she said in a subdued voice. 
They were standing near the summer-house, and he 
answered her : 

" There, you sit down inside, and I '11 sit on this step, 
where I can have wliat Uttle hght there is." 

She obeyed, seating herself just within the portal of 
the summer-house, wliile he sat on the top step, where, 
bent over the paper, he deciphered it slowly yet im- 
pressively, aided by the opaline light which the moon 
dispensed more liberally as it arose. 

As he read. Eve leaned forward over his shoulder, as 
though with an impulse to assist him, holding her breath 
at such times as he found it difficult to read. When 
he finished, she inspired deeply, but did not say a word. 

" And what do you think of it ? " he asked, after 
some moments of silence. 

" You say a woman wrote it ? " she asked faintly. 

"Yes." 
How could she write such things ? " 
Because she felt them," he replied. 

She made a nervous movement, and then asked : 

" Tell me — did she write that to you ? " 

" No, of course not." 

She gave a sigh dangerously near relief, and asked : 

*' Did you know her ? " 

" No," he answered, smiling ; " I don't even know 
her name. But what do you think of her ? " 

" I don't see how she could have written such things. 
It is incomprehensible, quite." Then came another 
pause, during which Fornay arose and looked about 
him. 

" Listen," she said, still remaining in her seat ; " will 
you do something for me ? " 
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" Of course, if I can." 

" Let me have that letter till to-morrow." And see- 
ing that he looked at her quizzically, she drew farther 
back in the shadow. 

" Why, yes, if you wish it." He held out the paper 
to her. 

After a moment a white hand came out of the dark- 
ness aid accepted it. Another pause. Then, rising to 
her feet, she exclaimed : 

" But we must get back. It must be very late." 

He held out his hand to assist her down the steps, 
but she brushed lightly past him, crying : 

" Come, come ; we must hurry." 

And side by side they returned in the moonlight : 
Fomay wondering why she wished to have the letter ; 
and Eve wondering also, but with a confusing admix- 
ture of thought and feehng which was incomprehensi- 
ble even to herself. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DYNAMICS OF WILL. 

The following night, some time after twelve, Eve, in 
her room, was seated before a little sloped-top writing- 
desk, and, clad in a white peignoir trimmed with soft 
falls of lace, was writing in her diary : 

"He seemed preoccupied to-day, and did not take 
much notice of me ; he is so very busy. I fear he 
works too hard ; but when I told him so this after- 
noon, he laughed in his peculiar way, and said, * No.* I 
hope he does not overestimate his strength. 

" He said that he wrote to please frivolous women. 
If it be so, he should not wear himself out for them ; 
they do not deserve it. This idea has worried me 
considerably to-day, though I am not sure that I 
should allow it to. Still, he cannot help pleasing 
them; but I doubt if it is well for him to find his 
friends among such people. But he knows best, of 
course. I am apt to be one-sided, and, knowing this, 
I have not allowed myself to think much to-day." 

Then came a long interval of pondering, during 
which Eve, leaning over the page, remained motionless 
with closed eyes. Suddenly she again began to write : 

"Yes, I cannot keep that letter from my mind. 
Somehow I know it by heart, and all day have kept 
repeating it against my will, like a song of which one 
has caught the air. The woman who wrote it must 
have been in a very peculiar frame of mind. It is 
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very disturbing not to be able to forget her words. I 
was surprised when he read it to me ; but when I 
read it over myself afterward I found it quite irritat- 
ing. What made her write in that way? He said, 

* Because she felt in that way.' Very ysrell, but what 
made her feel in that way ? [Another pause.] Yet 
I can understand how such a thing could be possible, 
though it must be rare. 

" I wonder how a man feels when a woman writes 
to him like that ? Most men would laugh, probably ; 
but what would he do? Suppose that I were to say: 

* I put both my hands in yours, beloved, and give 
you my whole soul and body and mind.' Oh, if he 
laughed it would kill me! What am I saying? (But 
I am only supposing.) If he laughed I would choke 
to death with shame. But no woman would dare say 
that to him. Yet one could say it to God. But that 
would be different. In this case he would be stand- 
ing right before you, looking at you, and you could 
feel that he was reading your thoughts, and you could 
not hide yourself; and then if he should laugh! O 
brother, what would you do ? " 

With a sudden movement of the pen she drew a 
great, blotting line diagonally across the written page, 
and then sprang to her feet. She stood motionless for 
a moment. Tears came to her eyes ; then, on a sud- 
den, all her breath issued from her lips with a shivering 
sound, and she fell upon her knees before the desk, 
and wrote in rapid characters : 

"No, I cannot deny it; it is impossible. I love 
you, I love you, I love you! With every drop of my 
blood I love you, and with every fibre of my body, and 
with my soul and brain I love you! 
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*' O my beloved, you have awakened and conquered 
me ! I put my both hands in yoius, and give you my 
whole soul and body and mind." 

Then she stopped writing and laid her cheek upon 
the page, enqjrcling her head with her arms. She re- 
mained in this position for some time. 

4e 4e 4e # 4e 

Mr. Innes was convalescing rapidly. The slight 
fractiure at the base of the skull did not seem very 
serious, though Dr. Arnold had insisted that the invalid 
be kept from all excitement for some time, as there 
might be danger of a blood-clot forming in the brain. 
The treatment for the fractiure — the administration of 
stimulants, morphine, whiskey, and milk — had been 
continued steadily, though with a constant reduction 
of dose, about whose quantity and time of administra- 
tion the physician insisted rigorously. The sick man 
himself took the minutiae of his regime as a sort of 
professional joke, and refused to believe in the neces- 
sity of caution. 

On the morning after Eve had entrusted her diary 
with her confession, she walked directly to her seat at 
the breakfast- table without a look at either Fornay or 
Father Axon, who were already seated. She retiurned 
their good-mornings, however, but in an expressionless 
voice. Her eyes seemed rather heavy, and she kept 
them fastened upon her plate. 

" Daughter," said Axon finally, interrupting a half- 
hearted conversation between Fornay and himself, 
" as you do not seem in good spirits this morning, you 
had better spend the day in study." 

" But I am in perfect spirits," she answered quickly ; 

and I have reason. I am twenty-one to-day." She 
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spoke seriously, as though with her majority had come 
grave responsibilities. 

Fomay congratulated her, but the priest said noth- 
ing, and the meal continued without event. Eve left 
the table before the others, having taken nothing but 
a bit of bread and a cup of coffee. She seemed ner- 
vous, distraite^ and when Fomay, followed by Father 
Axon, went to the veranda, they found her walking 
rapidly back and forth. She was so absorbed in 
thought that she paid but little attention to the pres- 
ence of the others. 

" You had better go to your room, daughter," said 
Axon, seemingly irritated by something in her manner. 
" I will follow you directly." 

She stood still and looked at him. After a slight hesi- 
tation, she said: 

" I must see papa first. It is necessary." 

Axon frowned, but, passing over this bit of insub- 
ordination, stood aside and allowed her to enter the 
house. When she had gone he looked at Fornay 
severely for a moment, as though debating something 
in his mind ; and then he passed down the steps and 
out into the garden. Fomay went to his work as 
usual. 

Neither Eve nor Father Axon appeared at luncheon, 
and Fomay, after finishing his solitary meal, went up- 
stairs, intending, as was his custom, to drop in on Mr. 
Innes for five minutes to inquire after his health. 

When about to place his hand upon the door knob, 
he drew back with a start. He heard within the room 
a bitter wail, uttered in a voice that he did not know. 
But immediately afterward he heard the calm voice 
of Mr. Innes say : 
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" Do not imagine that I am in any way unfair to 
you. It is my right to do what I will with my own. 
I am pledged to no theory. Would you make me out 
a fool? My friend, I am but an experimental philos- 
opher who amuses himself. You are but a retort 
which distills the peculiar sort of poison which happens 
to be to my purpose." 

" Beware, then," cried a tragic voice which Fomay 
recognised as Father Axon's, " beware how you handle 
poisons!" 

Mr. Innes laughed good-humoiuredly. 

Fomay knocked at the door, which was instantly 
opened, and he found himself face to face with Axon. 
Beneath the priest's eyes were livid circles, which had 
not been apparent at the breakfast-table. 

" Who is that ? " asked Mr. Innes from within the 
room ; for Axon had opened the door but a few inches 
and seemed inclined to close it. 

It is I," said Fomay ; " are you engaged ? " 
Not at all. Admit him. Father." 

The priest had been on the point of addressing For- 
nay ; but at this he closed his parted lips„ which drew 
down at the comers, and his face, but partially re- 
covered from the bees' attack, became still more un- 
pleasant with a scowl of hate. 

Fomay entered and asked Mr. Innes how he felt. 

" Much better, though a trifle nervous, like a hen 
which has sat upon a hawk's egg." 

Fornay observed that there was no third person in 
the room when he entered. Whence, then, came that 
wail in an unfamiliar voice ? 

" Come, Father," said Innes to Axon, who remained 
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Standing at the open door with his back turned toward 
them, " return to us, and we will have one of our old 
symposia, a trio ; the motifs the human soul." 

" I will return later," replied the priest, and was 
gone, closing the door behind him. 

" My good Father is dejected," continued Innes as 
Fomay seated himself. ** He is disheartened. It is 
the fate of all elevated souls when, at times, the facts 
of life seem crude and intractable. The poor man 
lives so in the spiritual that he cannot patiently bear 
the little material obstacles which continually crop up. 
He has stumbled over your rose-bush, Fomay. He 
thinks that in denying the material he will find peace 
in the spiritual. Do not I take a safer course, my 
dear Fomay, in the denial of both? Yes, such a 
course enables me to reach — nothing, except good 
humour. I have invented a beatitude : * Blessed are 
they who believe in nothing ; they can never be dis- 
comfited by argument.' " 

"Your freedom from prejudice is extreme," said 
Fomay. 

** Ah, that is either a flattery or a sarcasm, my friend, 
and I don't know which. But yes, I hold no dogma ; 
not even the dogma that I do not hold one." 

" And what do you do with facts ? " asked Fomay, 
smiling. 

" I neither accept nor reject them. I simply con- 
template them ; or, once in a while, for amusement, 
make an experiment ; and I am as delighted with fail- 
ure as with success." 

"Yet, Mr. Innes, I suspect that you have a will 
which is not comforted by defeat." 
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" Yes, I am Scotch," said Innes. " But what wotild 
you have? My will is simply one of my facts; and, 
as such, I give it its full play in my experiments as I 
do all other facts — why not? Dare one deny that he 
has a personal bias? To do that would be to vitiate 
one*s intellectual position. My will being a fact in 
nature, I allow it perfect freedom. If it happens to 
combat other wills, well and good. It finds its ex- 
pression in the resultant, as do the two forces from 
which we build a parallelogram. As with these other 
forces, so my will, as a force, can get but its just due 
when opposed by other wills. Its effect is great in 
proportion to its strength ; yet as a component in a 
parallelogram, it gets complete fulfilment. For in- 
stance, my good Axon wills one thing and I another. 
Very well. There will be a resultant into which has 
entered the full expression of both our wills, the only 
concession being one of direction. Should mine be 
the stronger and his the weaker, very good; nature 
made it so. Or, take another example — say I prohibit 
' Paul and Virginia ' to my daughter. Should my will 
be all and hers nothing, she will not read it If, as is 
probable, her will is an active factor, while not exactly 
disobeying me she will read something of a similar 
character, to which I practically concede by not being 
aware of it at the time. Thus, you see, we have a 
resultant taking a middle course. It is very diverting. 
Believe me, my dear Fomay, I am not diq>osed to in- 
terfere with the laws of the good God." 

*' But," said Fornay, ** there is always the question of 
pain and pleasure. Granting that all you say is true, 
the resultant, when the two opposing forces are strong, 
is often wrought out with a rending of entrails." 
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The old man's face suddenly became solemn. After 
a pause he said : 

" You are right ; but it is unavoidable. Yes, per- 
force, we must rend each other's hearts to fulfil the 
force that is in us. It is a pitiable fact, from which 
there is no escape, except by making it all a matter of 
the intellect." 

Fomay had arisen to his feet and was pacing back 
and forth. He stopped at the footboard of the bed, 
and said : 

" Mr. Innes, you are more undividedly an intellect 
than any one I have known; yet I would ventiure 
that your present state of mind has cost you much. 
Yours is a theory which, however admirable in the 
abstract, is impracticable to ninety-nine and ninety- 
nine hundredths per cent, of those who are bom. Life 
to them must ever remain most serious and personal — 
a chain of pain and pleasure. And — I do not wish 
to be impertinent — ^have you yourself escaped without 
a scar ? " 

Innes lowered his chin to his breast and was silent 
for several seconds ; but suddenly he gave a heavy sigh 
— that sigh, almost a groan, which had escaped him once 
before in Fomay's hearing, that night on the veranda. 

" Ah," he exclaimed, " I have been, I am, unutter- 
ably imhappy. From my present Nirvana I look back 
upon an Eden. It is misery, misery ! " 

Fomay was deeply moved, but he could not refrain 
from saying : 

" And why, then, do you try to force a philosophy 

which cannot bring you peace, upon " He became 

silent. The name of Eve was on his lips, but he 
feared to be presumptuous. 
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" Say it, say it," said Innes with sudden calm — " upon 
my daughter." 

*' Yes," said Fomay. 

*' Well," continued the other, half to himself, " be- 
cause pain and pleasure are matters of relativity. Had 
I never known an Eden I should know no hell. I 
would forestall unhappiness in one whose sensibilities 
are too delicate to bear its sharpness. I would have 
her expend her nature upon some figment which, be- 
cause intangible, she can never know to be false ; 
rather than to have her waste it on some reality which 
is sure to disappoint. Were she a man, I would strug- 
gle with her reason ; but being a woman, she must 
have an object for her emotions. I am striving to 
give her one which will mutely absorb them all, and 
from which no return is expected." 

" Do you not suppose," asked Fomay, " that her 
heart will picture some Eden and grieve because it is 
not realised? " 

A sort of sad amusement came to the face of Innes, 
and he answered : 

"I am happy that my theories are not dogmas. 
She may do as you say, in spite of me. The extreme 
sensitiveness which she inherits from one side, and of 
which I know the sad possibilities, appears to be offset 
on another side, though I did not suspect it. Yes, she 
is a little Scotch herself." 

Innes paused with a flush of pride and pleasure. 
Then he added : 

" We shall see, we shall see. She shall prove herself 
if she will." 

Before Fomay could reply the door opened and 
Father Axon entered. He threw a look of cold in- 
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science upon the young man, and then said to Mr. 
Innes : 

" I am prepared to talk with you." 

The words had a double significance, and after a 
word or so Fomay left the room. 



CHAPTER X. 

AN INVERTED PRAYER. 

Instead of going to his own room to continue his 
work — the long conversation with Mr. Innes had 
broken the afternoon — Fornay went downstairs ; and, 
as he neared the drawing-room, he heard Eve singing. 
She was accompanying herself upon the piano, and 
singing, not humming as that other time. He stopped 
at the door a moment, listening in some surprise to 
the ring of gladness in her voice. Then he came softly 
to her side, and she cast a smiling glance at him but 
did not interrupt her song. 

She sang marvellously, with round and resonant 
tones, which, if not the result of training, showed a 
native facility; for nature sometimes, though rarely, 
gives to an instinctive singer the correct use of the 
lar)mx as a birth-gift. 

"That is delightful," said Fornay, as she finished arid 
looked up at him with glowing face. " How did you 
get such perfection ? " 

" Through happiness, to-day, if I have perfection," 
she answered. " I am celebrating my birthday. I am 
twenty-one and have awaked to my privileges. Why 
should I not sing ? " 

" Sing again," said Fornay. She did so, and on the 
conclusion he asked : 

" Who taught you to sing so well ? " 

Greatly pleased, she answered : 
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" I could always sing a little, and once I had a few 
lessons, not many; but they helped me. That was 
when I was at boarding-school, and before papa sent 
for me and began to superintend my education him- 
self. Papa's methods of education did not include 
singing, and so it was prohibited. I used to think it 
very cruel of him not to let me sing." She had 
wheeled on the piano-stool to face the young man, 
and was talking with imusual animation and show of 
spirit. 

" And is singing forbidden no longer? " he asked. 

She flushed, lowered her eyes, arose from the stool, 
and went over to the window without answering. For- 
nay followed hei^, and as he came to her side she 
turned her face from him, laying her crimsoned cheek 
against the cool window-pane. 

" Do you know, I believe that you have said some- 
thing to your father that you have never dared to say 
before." 

" Did he tell you ? " she asked faintly. 

'* No, but I could gather it from what he did say. 
And I know that he was pleased, though, as he says, 
nervous, hke a hen who has sat upon a hawk's egg." 

Eve, by keeping her face averted, did not let him see 
the happiness she felt. She replied : 

Then he did not tell you what I said to him ? " 
No. What did you say ; might I ask ? " 

She turned to him suddenly with fearless eyes, and 
said: 

" I told him, Mr. Fomay, that now I felt myself to 
be a woman, and that I had the rights of one — the 
possession of her own soul. He was angry at first. 
He grew pale with rage, but I was not abashed. I 
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talked to him, repeating many things which you had 
said to me, but as though I had thought them out 
myself." Again she blushed and turned away her 
eyes. 

"I suspected it," said Fomay. "And then what 
did he do ? " 

"He seemed surprised, and as I talked on, carried 
away by my own words, I could feel his eyes searching 
me, biurning me. But I did not let that frighten me. 
I nerved myself against it. He did not interrupt me 
as long as I talked in that strain ; but once, when I 
entreated and felt tears in my voice, he changed sud- 
denly and broke in angrily as he used to. I realised 
that I was making a mistake ; so I spurred myself, and 
flatly refused to be ruled as I had been. Do you 
know, then he spoke almost kindly." 

" What did he say ? " asked Fomay, as she hesitated. 

" He said, ' And what do you expect me to gather 
from this oration ? That you refuse to be subject to 
your poor sick father and his holy Father Axon ? ' I 
said yes, as long as they continued to treat me as they 
had done. Then he tried to plead with me, and it 
was much harder to withstand ; though I half felt that 
he was only pretending sorrow, and that if I had been 
moved he would again be angry. He said, ' Think, 
Evelyn, how you are rewarding my solicitude for you. 
I am old, grey-headed, feeble, and soon must be num- 
bered with those in hell. Will you deny me my last 
comfort, that of saving you, my daughter, whom I 
love tenderly in spite of my peculiar way of showing 
it ? Will you make me a liar and an ingrate in the eyes 
of Father Axon ? Evelyn, you are causing me more 
misery than you can comprehend. You are the only 
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being I have on earth, and you do not love me.' He 
was using a tone more pathetic even than his words im- 
phed ; yet I remembered your advice, and hardened 
myself and answered firmly. Then he said that I 
was wilful, obtuse, and foolish, and that my ruin would 
be on my own head. He told me to go, and send 
Father Axon to him. Do you know, as I went out I 
saw by the reflection in the mirror that his eyes were 
twinkling, and more tender than I have ever seen 
them." 

The girl became silent, and her own eyes filled with 
tears. 

Fomay took her hand, saying : 

" You have done bravely, let me tell you. You are 
courageous." 

She glanced at him, trembled, suddenly grew pale, 
and, withdrawing her hand from his, went to the other 
window. 

The. dusk which had settled without had made the 
room quite dark ; and as Fomay, surprised at her sud- 
den flight, followed her, he observed the form of Father 
Axon passing the doorway; and as he reached Eve 
he saw, through the window, the priest descending the 
veranda steps with staggering gait. Axon's chin was 
lowered to his breast and his shoulders were stooped 
forward; but suddenly he stood stock-still, straight- 
ened up and raised both arms in the air, opening and 
closing his fingers as if in agony. Then he drooped 
again to his former bearing, and, passing before the 
window, went toward the garden. 

*' Follow him ; he is out of his mind," cried Eve, 
pushing Fomay from her nervously. " He is mad. 
Follow him. Do not stay by me." 
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For a moment he looked at her in surprise ; then, 
without a word, he obeyed — ^left the room and went out 
after Father Axon. When he passed the window he 
looked up, but the girl had disappeared. 

Neither was Father Axon in sight when Fomay 
turned the corner of the house, and for a moment he 
hesitated about following him, as it was already past 
the dinner-hour ; but as Eve for some reason had de- 
sired it, he could not but comply. 

It was rapidly growing dark, for the sky was over- 
cast with leaden clouds which the sun, already near 
his setting, could not pierce. Fomay threaded in and 
out among the shrubbery, but he could not find the 
priest ; and finally, thinking he had exhausted the laby- 
rinth of paths, he determined on returning to the house. 
He found himself at the far end of the garden, and 
as he was about to retrace his steps he heard again the 
wail which had come to his ears that afternoon from 
the room of Mr. Innes. This time it came from just 
beyond a small clump of closely woven lilac bushes a 
few yards from him. He advanced cautiously in that 
direction and peered around the bushes. 

A short distance down the adjoining path he saw a 
figure kneeling on the gravel. Bent forward, with 
hanging arms, the angular outline was that of Father 
Axon. The priest gave another groan, and Fornay, 
straining his ears, caught the muttered words : 

" Divine Effulgence, Soul of my soul, descend upon 
me!" 

Axon was in prayer, and the passion, the thirst, the 
mania of his intercession showed a self-abandonment 
totally antagonistic with Fomay's previous measure- 
ment of the man. He saw before him another creat- 
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ure, rapt and transported beyond himself and oblivious 
to his surroundings, mumbling in a tone of abject sup- 
pliance. Where was that terrible self-command which 
could stand without flinching the poison of the bees ? 
It was absent, totally annihilated in an utter relaxation 
which became a sort of hysterical swoon. 

" Inflame me with thy passion, enrapture me. Es- 
sence of all things I I am nothing but thee, and in 
thee there is nothing which is not in me. Enfold and 
impregnate me with thyself, which is myself also. Thus 
shall the will which is thee and me, and is yet unity, move 
mountains, and for it there shall be neither right nor 
wrong, but omnipotence alone! And then what shall 
be already is ; and I, acting, shall be thee and shall 
smite in righteousness ; and, being God, shall direct 
the thunderbolt in justice. We are one, and our love 
is strong as death and our jealousy is cruel as the 
grave, and the coals thereof shall be coals of fire which 
hath a most vehement flame ! " 

The words died away to a moan, and the priest cast 
himself forward upon the ground as if unconscious. 
But suddenly he arose, stretched both hands with 
widely parted fingers toward the sky, at which he gazed 
with the eyes of a hypnotic, crying : 

"Thou hast lightened me. Soul which is my soul. 
Thou hast made thy will my will, till there is no differ- 
ence, and the desire of it shall be ! " 

And he remained standing for some time in this 
posture, making a black Y against the background of 
dusk garden. 

Fomay began to realise the character of Axon's faith, 
and to understand through what state of self-annihi- 
lation he attained his iron will. Was it not through 
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this total abandonment of self on the one hand that 
he gained his supreme self-control upon another? 
Though not knowing with what frequency the priest 
yielded himself to such pantheistic invocation, Fornay 
felt that the one he had just heard had a unique signifi- 
cance. Like some mediaeval alchemist, who, by peri- 
odical incantations, renews his youth, Father Axon was 
renewing an exhausted will, and probably for a special 
purpose. Mr. Innes and the priest had certainly had 
a serious difference of opinion which must be fought 
out. Mr. Innes had the strength of a natural will 
directed by the intellect, and thus a healthy, normal 
strength, though the directing intellect might be 
warped ; Axon, on the contrary, obtained his fortitude 
by a grotesque method which Fornay was witnessing, 
and he felt that the strength thus obtained was not 
superficial though abnormal, and might, as the mutter- 
ing of the man proclaimed, move mountains, even Mr. 
Innes. 

Was Axon in truth a mystic, as he claimed ? Did 
he indeed unite his will with the Infinite, as his words 
of prayer announced ? Fornay could not but believe 
that the strength which he invoked was supernatural 
only in the sense of resulting from an abnormal state 
of nervous exaltation to be explained pathologically. 
It seemed a sort of self -induced insanity, a hysterical 
denial of his own will, in which there was a subtile 
sophistry; in which this will, apparently denied, re- 
bounded to him, having gathered somewhere in the 
empty ether a power and sanction which he cred- 
ited to God himself. "I, acting, shall be thee and 
shall smite in righteousness; and, being God, shall 
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direct the thunderbolt in justice." Did this man dare 
lay claim to the prerogatives of God ? It would seem 
as if he did ; and though the normal trend of mysti- 
cism be altruistic, it was plain that Father Axon's per- 
sonal sort was the full flower of egoism — an egoism of 
most portentous strength. But did not this intensify- 
ing of self, so abnormally obtained, imply some offset- 
ting weakness? Abnormally strong, was he not abnor- 
mally weak as well ? He could endure the bees without 
a whimper ; yet he had wailed like a child that afternoon 
when Mr. Innes had refused to meet some demand of 
his. His usual strength had failed him, but he had just 
been fortifying himself anew, and Fomay wondered 
what was to be the outcome. 

Axon suddenly gave a deep inspiration, and, lower- 
ing his arms, advanced toward Fomay with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. The young man stood motion- 
less and held his breath. Axon passed \\ithin a few 
feet of him, unconscious of his presence, being still 
under the enthrallment of his incantation. Fomay 
heard Kim murmur : 

"What is foreordained must be: I shall fulfil my 
mission." 

He passed out of sight in the darkness, and after a 
few minutes Fornay followed him to the house. As 
he came into the hall he saw that the dining-room was 
lighted, and on entering the room he found Eve and 
Father Axon already at the table. 

The priest's demeanour was as usual, though he 
looked abstracted, worn, haggard, and the swollen 
circles beneath his eyes contrasted painfully with the 
leaden pallor of his cheeks. After dinner he took Eve 
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upon the veranda, and Fomay went upstairs to the 
room of Mr. Innes, who received him with unusual 
geniaHty. 

Once, when Fomay began to speak of Father Axon 
and hinted upon what he had witnessed in the garden, 
Mr. Innes interrupted, saying : 

" Ah, yes, you have caught him in one of his tan- 
trums. They are most instructive, and I have taken 
every opportunity to study them. Indeed, I have 
thought of drawing up a memoir of his case for the 
benefit of science." 

" Are you not afraid of what such paroxysms may 
lead him to? " asked Fornay. 

" Oh, not at all," answered Innes. " He is easily 
controlled by one with strong nerves ; but, as I said, I 
have to make him feel the bit now and then. He was 
much exasperated at me this afternoon and dared to 
threaten me ; so I forbade him the Hght of my counte- 
nance for a day or so, and I have allowed him to retain 
the impression that his dismissal will be permanent. 
Yet I do not want to be unkind to him, and I have 
certain obligations which, though circumstances might 
allow me to avoid them, I shall, perhaps, fulfil — in a 
measure. But only after I have subdued him." 

And Mr. Innes changed the subject. Shortly after- 
ward the physician called, and Fomay bid his host 
good-night. He went about the house in search of 
Eve, but the only persons he encountered were Father 
Axon and the butler. The latter said that Miss Innes 
had retired, and Fornay, after reading awhile in the 
library, went to bed himself. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MR. INNES SOLVES A RIDDLE. 

FoRNAY arose earlier than usual. He had passed 
a restless night, and the clear sunshine and the cool, 
fresh morning tempted him to take a stroll before 
breakfast. Descending to the lower hall and passing 
the dining-room, where Jean was setting the breakfast- 
table, he took his hat from the spreading antlers which 
crowned the rack in the vestibule, and went out in the 
garden. 

The sun was beginning to drink up the dew on the 
grass and flower-beds, which scintillated as though set 
with gems. A faint breeze, laden with moisture and 
perfume, swept the garden. At a turn in the path 
Fomay came upon Eve. 

Clad in white muslin, fresh as the morning, she was 
reaching with one arm cautiously among the flowers, 
which showered their load of dew upon her bare fore- 
arm ending in its child's hand ; while with her other 
hand, already rich in gathered roses, she held back her 
skirt that it might not be wetted against the closely 
chpped box which edged the flower-beds. She looked 
up on hearing Fomay, and made a little instinctive 
movement of surprise, while her face suffused with 
pleasure. 

" I 'm picking flowers for papa's room," she said. 

Fomay inhaled their fragrance as she held them up 
to him, and answered : 
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"It must be intoxication to gather such roses on 
such a morning." 

She laughed. 

" Intoxication ? It is happiness. Is there not a 
difference ? " 

" Perhaps," he answered. 

She surveyed the young man in her tiun. He too 
was clad in white — in white duck from head to foot, 
even to shoes and over-gaiters. This toilet seemed to 
please her, but she said suddenly : 

" You need just one bit of colour. Here ! " 

She put a deep-hearted Jacqueminot rose in his 
button-hole, pinned it fast, and then stood off, regard- 
ing him with satisfaction, saying : 

" There, now, it is perfect, brother." 

Fomay laughed, adding, to complete her words : 

" To have a perfect sister." And selecting a rose 
similar to his own, he threaded its long stem behind a 
pearl button of her waist. Then he said ; 

" Now let me help you." 

He began picking flowers, Eve directing him to 
those she wished, and exclaiming, at times, on their 
individual beauties. They soon had a large bunch. 

" Enough for two vases," said Eve, separating them 
into two bunches, which she held at arm's length. 

Which is the finer of the two ? " 

Your distinctions are too subtile for me," he replied. 

Like pretty women, I suppose flowers have their in- 
dividual excellencies ; yet a man takes them as a class 
and does not try to distyiguish — all seem equally 
alluring." 

" I don't believe you do anything of the sort," she 
said. " You have decided preferences." 
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He did not answer, but seemed amused. 

" Tell me, Mr. Fomay, what type of woman do you 
prefer ? " 

'* I do not presume to judge. A fine woman is a 
fine woman ; and what difference if she be brunette or 
blonde? Can one judge surely between a Jacquemi- 
not and a Marechal Niel ? It would not be gallant." 

" But women are more than flowers, and you know 
it. They are not as frivolous as you pretend to believe ; 
and, aside from gallantry, you have a preference. Be 
frank. What is it ? " They began to walk slowly to- 
ward the summer-house. 

" I see I cannot hoodwink you," he replied. " Yes, 
as an individual, I should have a preference — if I would 
let myself. But I do not dare, or, rather, I do not 
wish to let myself. I am too ambitious. You might 
not suspect it, but I have an ambition which swallows 
up many things which otherwise might be ambitions. 
I have found that I am not strong enough to serve 
two mistresses — art and love. Let me confess to you, 
that when balanced against success in one's work, per- 
sonal happiness seems insignificant." 

" You think it impossible to combine the two ? " 
asked Eve. She was nervously pulling the petals 
from a rose. 

" Not impossible, but difficult," he replied. " As I 
said once before, I have tried some little experiments 
in living. They were failures. Once I even imagined 
myself in love, and, as a result, I wasted one whole 
year iij idleness and gloom. But when I determined 
that all was but imagination I retiuned to work and a 
dumb sort of contentment." 

" Who was she ? " Eve asked faintly. 
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" A woman whose name you might sometimes see 
in the papers — an actress; and much better as such 
than she would be as a wife." 

" Did she love you ? " asked the girl. 

" I suppose she thought she did — before she began 
to study Juhet. Then she expended all there was of 
her on Romeo, and the crumbs which fell from that 
table were few and gritty." 

" Who played Romeo ? " 

" But I don't mean that she loved any real Romeo ; 
only the figment of one which she carried in her brain. 
And I too, when convalescent, came to undefstand 
that her Juliet was far more lovable than herself. She 
had the fortune, or misfortune, to be an artist." 
Oh," said Eve ; " and what does that imply ? " 
That she felt with her brain, not with her heart. 
And yet, what words she could put on her lips! " 

They were standing at the entrance of the summer- 
house. She said : 

" Yet that is the kind of woman that attracts you, 
Mr. Fomay. She would have more influence over you 
than the frivolous ones of whom you spoke, even 
though they might really have more heart under their 
frivolity." 

" Perhaps," he answered ; " but I do not waste much 
thought upon it." 

The conversation lapsed. They became rapt in their 
several thoughts. Suddenly she said : 

" Why, it must be nearly breakfast-time. Are n't you 
hungry ? " 

They returned to the house and entered the dining- 
room. Father Axon stood at the window, with one 
hand on Jean's shoulder. The butler was stammering 
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something in a husky voice, and started violently as 
Eve and Fomay entered. 

" Bring on the breakfast," said Axon with sudden 
sharpness; and as the butler left him he turned in- 
differently to the others, adding : 

" That man seems peculiarly devoted to Mr. Innes." 
The speaker's face was pale and stem. 

Eve made a hasty breakfast, finishing before the 
others, to whom she excused herself, saying that she 
wished to arrange the flowers in her father's room. 
Ten minutes later, when Fornay went upstairs, he met 
her in the hall. 

" I think he was pleased," she said joyfully. " I 
did not know how he would accept the flowers ; but 
he only said, * If you will open the window a little, 
Evelyn, to dilute the odour, I do not think I shall be 
more uncomfortable than the roses.' " 

" That was gratitude, though reserved," said Fomay. 

" Yes," she replied ; " but it was a good deal for him, 
as he never says what he feels. And another thing; 
I think he is displeased with Father Axon, for he told 
me to tell Jean to give him his medicine hereafter, in 
place of Father Axon, who has done it so far." 

After a few more words they parted, and Fomay 
spent the moming at his desk. After luncheon he 
chatted half an hour with Mr. Innes, during which the 
physician arrived, renewing the medicines and giving 
Jean directions as to their administration, to which the 
man listened with great attention and subserviency. 

At dinner Father Axon inquired of Eve, who had 
passed the afternoon with her father, how the sick 
man was. Both the girl and Fomay understood 
the priest's strained relations with his patron, but 
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neither of them gave any sign of it Axon's bearing 
was courteous beyond its wont, and lacked its usual 
arrogance. 

" He seems much stronger," Eve answered, " though 
he easily tires and falls asleep. And, Jean," she added, 
seeming to remember something, ** Mr. Innes told me 
to tell you to bring writing materials when you take up 
his dinner." 

" Yes, Miss Innes," the butler answered. 

After dinner, Eve, Fomay, and the priest went to 
the drawing-room ; but, seeing the girl seat herself at 
the piano, Axon drew back with annoyance and pain 
upon his face. As she began to sing he left the room. 

Somehow her mood prompted her to plaintive songs, 
and Fomay, seated in a comer of the sofa, watched 
her musingly through the haze from his cigarette. An 
hour passed in music and conversation, after which 
Fomay ascended to the room of Mr. Innes. 

He knocked at the door, but there was no answer, 
and he knocked again. Mr. Innes was probably 
asleep, and the young man was about to withdraw ; 
but, deciding to satisfy himself of his friend's condi- 
tion, he softly opened the door. 

Fomay had lately taken a great liking for this man, 
whose sinister peculiarities had so startled him at first. 
He had begun to realise and enjoy the grotesque 
humour which supported the whole structure of In- 
nes*s iconoclasm; yet Fomay's deepening friendship 
was not unmixed with pity. 

He looked into the room. Yes, Mr. Innes was 
asleep. The light from the lamp fell full upon his 
strong face, sunk back upon the pillows. His was a 
giant's countenance, and the strength of it was intensi- 
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fied by its repose. Before him on the counterpane 
lay a pad of writing-paper half blackened with his bold 
penmanship. He had evidently dropped asleep while 
writing. 

And then, on a sudden, Fomay noticed that the 
little morocco-covered ink-well had upset, and its 
black blood had soaked into the bedclothes. 

The young man entered, went to the bedside, and 
picked up the ink-well. As he closed it the spring 
which fastened the lid fell to its place with a sharp 
cUck. The sleeping man did not stir, and Fomay 
looked up in some surprise, for the noise had been 
much louder then he had expected. 

There was a peculiar immobility on the face of 
Innes, and the young man bent over him. Yes, he 
was sleeping, for he breathed ; but (Fomay started) 
how faintly ! 

He placed his hand on the other's shoulder and 
pressed it gently. Innes did not stir. Fomay became 
alarmed and shook him ; but the man did not awake. 
Something had happened — this was not sleep, but 
swoon. 

Hastily leaving the room, Fomay went to the balus- 
ters, and, leaning over, called : 

" Jean ! Jean ! " 

The butler did not answer to the call, but Father 
Axon came out of the library, a book in his hand, 
glasses astride his nose, and inquired what the matter 
was. 

"Send for Arnold immediately," cried Fomay; 
*' there has been a relapse." 

Eve had appeared in the doorway of the drawing- 
room with startled eyes ; and both she and the priest, 
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pajring no attention to Fomay's request, came hurriedly 
up the stairs and went to the sick man's room. For- 
nay started in search of Jean ; but, running across the 
gardener first, he despatched him for the physician. 
Then he returned upstairs. 

The condition of Mr. Innes was unchanged. They 
could not arouse him, and the three anxiously awaited 
Arnold — Eve with apprehension on her face, Fomay 
solemn yet puzzled, Father Axon pacing back and 
forth, stopping and regarding the sick man at times 
with commiserating eyes. Finally he gave a groan of 
anguish and fell upon his knees beside the bed, where 
he prayed silently and without movement. 

In half an hour Dr. Arnold arrived. On entering 
the room he went directly to his patient and examined 
him closely. He straightened up and said solemnly : 

" I fear it is nearly over. A blood-clot has probably 
formed in the brain." 

No one spoke. Eve, frightfully pale, sat with her 
hands upon the arms of her chair, as if about to rise ; 
Axon still prayed ; and Fornay, going to the physician's 
side, asked softly : 

" What has caused it ? " 

" A shock or excitement, or an overdose of stimu- 
lant. What was he doing when it happened ? " 

Fomay was relating the circumstances to Arnold, 
when the latter suddenly went to the little table where 
the medicines were kept. He picked up an uncorked 
bottle which was overturned. He looked at it thought- 
fully and returned to his patient. Suddenly he asked, 
addressing all present : 

" How came that bottle upset ? " 
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No one could answer ; they had not noticed it be- 
fore. 

But it was no time for questioning, and Arnold took 
up a pitiful struggle against obvious death. Resource 
after resource was exhausted, till finally he stood aside. 
There was no hope. 

Innes sank rapidly ; and his imprisoned soul, solving 
the riddle of the universe, alone, and wrapped about 
with insentient clay, gave back no answer to that little 
company of gathered friends — no yea, no nay to that 
great troubling question which haunts the hearts of 
men ; but finally, as he lay with unspeaking face, calm 
with the awful introspection of an Eastern god, some- 
thing flickered and died out of him, indifferent utterly 
to the mute, despairing grief which filled his daughter's 
eyes, or the fervour of Axon's intercession for a wander- 
ing soul, or the fact that Fomay, sitting apart with 
lowered head, had folded up the paper containing his 
last written words and put it in his pocket. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" THE FACE OF ALL THE WORLD IS CHANGED, I THINK." 

FoRNAY found the management of the funeral of 
Mr. Innes devolve upon him. Father Axon was plunged 
in an enervating sort of grief which was pitiful to wit- 
ness. He seemed to feel the blow with a severity 
which temporarily unseated his reason. He remained 
praying at the dead man's side for one whole day 
and night ; and, while giving himself up to this pas- 
sion of grief, refused all nourishment, and did not, 
in fact, appear to understand any words which were 
addressed him. Indeed, it was only by force that 
he could be separated from the body on the second 
day, when the physician made the post-mortem exami- 
nation, upon which he insisted strenuously. Arnold 
determined, as he had suspected, that the primary 
cause of Mr. Innes's collapse had been an overdose of 
stimulants. Whether this overdose was taken by him- 
self or administered through mistake by Jean was a 
matter upon which Arnold and Fomay had much 
discussion. The butler, on being closeted and cross- 
examined by them, insisted that on the evening of the 
catastrophe his master had refused the medicine and 
had commanded that he be left to himself that he 
might write. This Jean had done, though, as he said, 
reluctantly. 

Fomay had shown the half-finished letter to the 
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physician. The young man had conjectured, from a 
casual glance, that in this letter might be a clue to the 
whole mystery of the robbery, and thus he had put it 
in his pocket, unobserved by the others, intending to 
take action in the matter if it should seem advisable. 
But both Fomay and Arnold realised, after a close 
study of the manuscript, that, while indicating that In- 
nes himself was fully conversant with the motive of the 
robbery, the letter itself, being unfinished, interrupted 
by the hand of death, was no key in itself, but only 
deepened the mystery. The paper bore neither date 
nor superscription, save the indefinite words, " My 
dear sir." 

As to the death itself — if, as the butler said, Mr. 
Innes had refused his medicine, as seemed very prob- 
able to one who understood his peculiarities, it was 
also most probable that, lacking the stimulation to 
which he had been habituated during his convales- 
cence, he had resorted to it himself, when his unaided 
powers had failed under the strain of composing the 
letter. And it was very probable, in view of his con- 
tempt of medicines, that thoughtlessly he might have 
taken an overdose, if indeed he knew what the dose 
should be. At any rate, there seemed nothing to be 
done in the matter. A blood-clot in the brain was an 
accident which might come of many causes, and was 
a continual menace to one in Innes's condition. Jean 
washed his hands of all knowledge of the affair so 
protestingly and earnestly that both Fornay and the 
physician saw that it would avail nothing to interro- 
gate him further. To address Father Axon on the 
subject would be like consulting the insane, so thor- 
oughly was he immersed in misery ; and to stay his 
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shattered nerves Arnold had been obliged to administer 
morphine. 

Eve was mute and undemonstrative in her affliction, 
and at such times as she was visible it was with tear- 
stained eyes and cheeks. She suffered, but silently ; 
and appeared grateful that Fomay took upon himself 
the management of affairs. She had consented to the 
simple burial office which Fornay advised, for which 
a young clergyman, an EpiscopaHan, had been sum- 
moned from a neighbouring town. In view of Innes's 
pronounced agnosticism the character of his funeral 
was difficult to determine ; but Fornay decided that 
Christian rites would not be out of place, and he felt 
that, could the wishes of this man, to whom the uni- 
verse had been a puzzling joke, have been consulted, 
he would probably have consented to any ceremony 
satisfactory to his friends ; though, were it possible, he 
would have listened from his coffin to his own requiem 
with a smile of cynical amusement. But the dead 
never smile, and to Innes, once so strong of will, there 
was now no will possible save that of his friends. 

But these friends were hard to find, and relatives 
much harder. There were the Ledyards, to whom 
Fornay telegraphed the fact of Innes's death and the 
day set for his funeral ; but they did not respond in 
person, though just before the service there arrived a 
telegram of condolence from Mrs. Ledyard, offering 
Eve every aid in her power, but regretting, etc. 

An aunt of Eve did appear, however — ^an old, stem- 
faced spinster, half-sister to the deceased, and who, 
emulating her half-brother, shed no tears. But she 
drank many cups of strong tea before the funeral, and 
once kissed Eve gingerly upon the eyebrow, telling her 
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to come and live with her up in Vermont whenever she 
wished. The climate in Vermont was detestable, she 
added. The day after the funeral this aunt made off, 
being, she said, a slave of a great duty. She was 
writing a work entitled, "The Adamantine Doctrine 
of Predestination and the Damnation of Infants : Being 
also a Protest against Marriage." She shed no tears, 
as was remarked, but departed jotting pencil-notes 
upon a tablet and telling the coachman to drive cau- 
tiously. 

The funeral services went off simply and impress- 
ively ; and, notwithstanding the superciHousness with 
which Innes had always treated the Arcadians, several 
of them attended with solemnity. All went smoothly, 
with but one interruption, when Father Axon, who 
during the services at the house had sat as if stupefied, 
broke out at the conclusion of the " dust to dust " at 
the interment, with a flow of passionate phrases which 
could not be checked. The officiating clergyman had 
protested with a severe glance and gesture ; but as well 
protest against a maniac. Axon spoke with eyes fixed 
undaunted on the summer sun : 

" Soul of souls, who hast worked thy will upon us, 
we submit with meekness. Thy intensity has consumed 
the dross, and we are inflamed with thy passion ; and 
our sufferings arise as incense to thy nostrils." 

He suddenly reeled and fell unconscious, exhausted 
with his fervour and his fasting. Two farmers carried 
him to a carriage, and the clergyman continued his 
interrupted office ; then, leaving the little hillside cem- 
etery, the company drove home through the rolling 
landscape. 

For the two days following the funeral Eve kept 
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mostly to her room. She appeared at meals with a 
subdued, saddened face, and said but little. She did 
not parade her grief, but the added depths to her 
warm grey eyes and the deeper shading of their lower 
lids showed that she felt her sorrow keenly and 
brooded on it. 

Fornay began to ask himself if it were fitting for him 
to remain longer under this roof. The work which he 
had accomplished so far had been, on the whole, satis- 
factory, and he felt himself in the routine and mood 
for its continuation. But was it proper for him to re- 
main now that his host was dead? The invitation for 
him to prolong his stay indefinitely, though still to his 
desire, was now hardly possible, when hospitality had 
been shifted from the father*s to the daughter's shoul- 
ders. And then the question came to him : What was 
this girl to do herself — where and with whom 'vO^as she 
to live? 

A local lawyer, a patriarch of Arcadia, who attended 
to Innes's local finances, and who had assisted as a 
bearer at the funeral, had called upon Eve two days 
afterward, and had remained closeted with her in the 
library for several hours. It seemed probable to For- 
nay — and such was actually the case — that Eve was 
her father's sole heir. This inheritance was by no 
means small, including, as it did, all the fortune of 
her mother, which had been left well invested by old 
Ledyard, and whatever property, smaller in proportion, 
Innes himself had accumulated. The total income 
was between fifteen and eighteen thousand dollars. 
Though ignorant of these details, Fornay knew that 
Eve was probably amply provided for ; but even in 
that case, what was she to do? Evidently she had no 
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relatives who took an interest in her. It would not 
seem as if she could continue to live alone in this great 
house. But if not, what then ? What possibilities 
were open to her ? A few weeks ago it would seem 
as if her future were compromised to Father Axon, but 
now the bonds of that relationship were strained; 
though, as Mr. Innes had hinted before his death, 
there might be obligations to the priest still unfulfilled. 

Eve spent the afternoon of the third day following 
the funeral with Father Axon in the library, whence 
they emerged at dinner-time, meeting Fornay in the 
hall. At the table Eve talked more freely, and as 
they arose she repaired to the drawing-room, where 
Fornay followed her. She went to the window and 
looked out at the darkness which was filling the valley. 
Fornay came to her side but said nothing, and they 
both stood watching the night enfold the landscape, 
till they were seized and saddened by the melancholy 
spectacle. After some moments Fornay noticed that 
the eyes of the girl beside him were swimming with 
tears which did not fall. Gently he took her hand in 
his, and said : 

" Miss Innes, things must seem sad to you, standing 
so in the shadow of a double nightfall." . 

" No, in the night itself," she answered. 

He pressed her hand compassionately before he re- 
plied : 

" But, Eve, after every night there must come sunrise 
— first a cold pearl-grey creeps up from the east, and 
then there is no pause till the full day is reestablished." 

She did not reply. It was the first time that he had 
called her Eve, and his word ran through her veins 
like a caress. Her sense of loneliness was lessened. 
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and in gratitude she returned the pressure of his 
hand. 

" It is right and necessary to grieve," he said, " but 
some day memory will grow less keen." 
And is that right ? " she asked. 
Yes," he answered, "it is right and natural. We 
were not intended to live in gloom. Nature is so kind 
that she does not permit it." 

They relapsed into silence, retaining each other's 
hand, and this sense of friendly touch lulled and com- 
forted the girl till she felt something almost peace. At 
length he asked : 

Eve, what do you intend to do ? " 

To do ? " she asked, not comprehending. 

" Yes, now that you are mistress of your own life." 

After a moment she replied, turning her face to the 
darkened window : 

" Yes, I am that ; but to what purpose ? And as 
yet, I have n't taken time to think of it. As you say, 
I am independent in a way ; papa has left me every- 
thing, and I am twenty-one. But to what good ? I 
am like a tamed bird whose cage is suddenly opened. 
I feel no desire to fly." 

" Not now, perhaps," he answered ; " but that time 
will come. Your grief cannot last always, and you 
will awake gradually and realise that you are still 
young, that you have a life before you — a life which is 
more in the future than in the past." 

"Ah, but it is a future without purpose. I can see 
nothing but darknftss. What could I do ? What I 
what ! what I " She spoke in a low, vibrant voice of 
passion. ^ 

"All that ever was possible to you. Who shall 
command or limit you but yourself ? " 
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But where is my ambition ? " 
Ambition ? Is it not enough of one to be a fine, 
interesting woman ? Is there a higher one ? Eve, 
there is nothing on earth which it could be better 
to be." 

She threw him a quick, questioning glance and then 
looked down. 

" Brother, it is like telling the tamed bird to keep 
company with larks. It is very fine, but impossible." 

" But," he argued, allowing his voice a little kindly 
irritation, *' sister, do not speak in that way. You are 
free, and there is plenty of time in which to learn to 
fly — and who shall prevent you ? " Suddenly a thought 
struck him, and he added : *' Tell me : what stand do 
you intend to take with Father Axon? What is to 
be your relationship ? " 

By way of answer she gently withdrew her hand 
from his, and, rolling the sleeve of her black dress back 
upon her white forearm, exhibited several livid bruises. 
What is that ? " exclaimed Fornay, scowHng. 
Those are Father Axon's finger-prints," she an- 
swered in an even tone. " Do you still think I am 
wholly free to fly ? " 

"This is outrageous. Eve! Do you intend to allow 
this sort of thing forever ? " 

The slight accent of sarcasm in Fomay's voice 
seemed to hurt her ; but after a moment she said, with 
a faint smile : 

" His tether would not have bruised me so if I had 
not struggled in it." 

Fornay repented of his asperity, and led her to the 
sofa, saying: 

" Forgive me, Eve. Come, tell me everything. I 
will help you." 
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With bowed head she clasped her fine, pallid hands 
together upon the black background of her lap. At 
length she raised her eyes to Fornay's, and said in a 
calm voice : 

" Yes, I will tell you. You have helped me so much ; 
you will help me now. The situation is very simple. 
When my father placed me under Father Axon he did 
so, I believe, for what he thought to be my good. He 
wished me to live, apart from the world, a life which 
should be wholly spiritual and inward. Why he 
thought this best I do not know ; and certainly he did 
not believe in such a life for himself or others. He 
seemed to take me as something different from the 
rest of the world. Well, Father Axon, as you know, 
has a very peculiar nature. I feel that you understand 
him better than I. In spite of his apparent cruelty 
and harshness, he is intensely emotional and wrapped 
up in his ideals, which, in their way, are good ones. 
Chiefest among his desires is to found a retreat, a sort 
of monastery in which men and women who believe 
as he does can be harboured and practise the ascetic 
life. Papa, I believe — and Father Axon says it is so 
— ^promised him this house and the income from his 
property on his death, if he could succeed in winning 
me over to his ideals, so that it would be my dearest 
wish to attain the spiritual life. This consent on my 
part was necessary, as the bulk of the property came 
from mamma and was held in trust for me. But papa 
promised to assist him in every way and give him 
every chance for my conversion. This, perhaps, would 
have taken place in time — I do not know ; but — you 
came and gave me a glimpse of other things." 
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Eve hesitated, became silent, and lowered her eyes. 
Fomay said : 

" I am glad that I was able to do that, Eve. And 
now is not the problem solved ? You are your own 
mistress, and, so far. Axon has not succeeded in con- 
verting you. Why, then, allow such things ? " He 
pointed to her bruised forearm. 

*' I did not allow it. You do not understand. I 
have had a terrible afternoon with him. He frightened 
me terribly. He said — he said that I bore papa no 
affection, that I was untrue to his memory, and indif- 
ferent to the nobility of his character and to the great 
love he had for my soul. He said that my conversion 
was my father's dying wish, that my soul was already 
pledged to God, and that the sacrifice of my whole life 
was the only thing which could save my father from 
damnation ; that papa from his grave was imploring 
me, and that, having died imrepentant, I alone could 
expiate his great sin. Yes, he fell at my feet, implored 
and prayed. Oh, it was horrible, the words he used ; 
I can give you no idea of them. But I resisted, and 
then it seemed as though he could kill me in his anger. 
It was then that he bruised me. You do not know the 
terrible power he has." She covered her face with her 
hands, overcome by the memory of her ordeal. 

" Eve," cried Fornay, '* this is an outrage. What 
he has told you, the way he has tried to work upon 
your feelings, is abominable. Your father's soul is no 
more in hell than yours or mine. It was not his dying 
wish that you should do anything but fulfil your own 
nature, provided that nature was strong enough to ful- 
fil itself. And it is strong, Eve. Your father reahsed 
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it, I know. Here, I have the last words he ever 
wrote." 

Eve looked at him in astonishment as he drew from 
his pocket the letter which he had taken from her 
father's death-bed. As he unfolded it he explained 
how and why he came by it, adding that it rightfully 
belonged to her. Then he began to read : 

My dear Sir : By this time you will have realised tlie jest 
which fate has played upon you. The trouble was that you were 
trying to impersonate fate yourself. Your proclivities are most 
amusing, and I am grateful to you for sending your little company 
of comedians to add variety to my monotonous existence. I can 
even forgive the sandbag. I am magnanimous, you observe, 
but it is one of my foibles, for which I make no excuse. You 
will, sir, have discovered, through your varied contacts with the 
world, that on the whole it is both profitable and amusing to let 
others play out that little farce which is their life, without criti- 
cism ; and, sir, since I have permitted you yours, I beg that yon 
will return the properties which you have borrowed ; they are of 
no further use to you. I refer only to the documents ; the silver 
spoons I bestow upon you freely ; but the papers, which, as yoti 
will observe, form a most stringent criticism upon yourself, I 
think you will be willing to return, as they add in no way to your 
self-qommendation, a thing which I know to be dear to you. I 
also pray you to remember that, while of no use to yourself, they 
are of use to me ; and in view of certain paradoxes which have 
lately exhibited themselves in the bosom of my family, and which 
have annihilated my last theory and belief, these memorials of 
my past which you have filched are of value to me as a student 
of comparative psychology. I feel, sir, that you will — that you 
will — that — or, that at least 

Fomay ceased reading, and Eve looked up. 
" Is that all ? " she asked. 

'* It was here your father fell asleep,'* he answered. 
" Those last broken words tell a deeper tale than he 
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intended. But, let me ask you, have you any guess 
as to whom this was addressed ? " 

" Not in the least. He had no friends that he ever 
told me of, and for many years no one has ever vis- 
ited us but yourself. No, one night three months ago 
a carriage came quite late, I was in bed ; but father 
went down. An hour later the carriage drove away. 
In the morning I asked him who it was, but he did 
not tell me, anc? seemed very angry about something." 

" It is strange," said Fomay — " very strange." 

She made no reply, and for some moments neither 
spoke, being lost in their several reflections. At length 
Fornay said, in an altered tone : 

" Eve, I think from your father*s conversations with 
me, from the one with yourself of which you told me, 
and from certain phrases in this letter, that he was not 
disappointed but rather pleased at the stand you took 
against Father Axon and himself." 

'* Yes, I think so," she replied. Then, placing her 
hand on Fornay 's, she went on : " And I do wish to 
lead such a life as- you have made me understand. 
I wish to; but how?" She asked the question 
faintly. 

" It must be lived, Eve, through your own strength. 
And you have that strength." 

" I thought so once," she answered, turning away 
her face. " But now it seems different. I search my- 
self for strength, but it evades me. Oh, I cannot find 
it ! " She lowered her head to support it in her hand, 
her elbow resting on her knee, while her other hand 
Fomay retained passively within his own. 

" Eve," he said, " you will find your strength return 
to you. It is hard to be strong in sadness." 
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" Yes, very hard," she murmured. 

He was seized with compassion for this girl who, 
ahnost unaided, was striving to map out her destiny. 

" Eve," he said, ** you should ask some one to live 
with you. Or else you should go and Uve with some 
relative. You cannot stay here alone." 

" Alone ! " She gave a little start, but did not change 
her posture. 

" Yes, it is necessary. You must ^ave some one. 
And you must get rid of Father Axon ; his presence is 
now impossible. And, Eve, mine too, I fear." 

" What did you say ? '* she cried, straightening up, 
and then sinking back upon the sofa. 

*' You have been very kind to me. Eve ; you and 
your father too. And, my sister, if I have been a 
help to you, it will always be a happiness to me to 
think of it. But in a few days I must go. You can 
understand." 

" What ? " Her voice was a trifle husky, and the 
word came with difficulty. 

** When your father was my host it was different ; 
but now it would be unconventional; people would 
not understand what perfect friends we are. In a few 
days I must go ; but you will let me help you make 
your plans before that time." 

She looked at him as though not comprehending, 
and then cried, in a breathless voice : 

"Oh, do not go!" 

He did not reply, but looked down at the carpet 
thoughtfully. She repeated : 

" O brother, do not go! What shall I do? What 
shall I do?" 

She had suddenly buried her face, protected by 
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both hands, deep into the sofa cushions. She was 
very still, and Fomay bent over her in surprise. 
Finally he realised that she was weeping. 

" Why, my pobr girl," he exclaimed compassionately, 
" do not do this. I am going to help you in every- 
thing. Come, we will try to decide what is best.** 

He put his arm about her and raised her from the 
pillow. She made no resistance, but allowed him to 
support her for a moment. Then he raised her droop- 
ing head and kissed her upon the forehead. She re- 
mained perfectly still, almost breathless, and her eyes 
were closed. 

" My darling Eve, see, you should not be so sad. 
You must not be despondent. Think, you have a 
whole life before you, and you shall make it a happy 
one. Speak to me ; do not act in this way." 

She felt herself held against him, heard his warm 
words, and his warm breath drove the blood from her 
cheeks. Suddenly she hid her face upon his shoulder, 
murmuring in an impulse beyond her control : 

" Oh, oh, you have made me love you so ! You 
have been so good to me ! ** 

He was astounded. He had not expected this, and 
he did not know how to answer this lovely girl, whose 
pale cheek was on his shoulder and whose impulsive 
words were in his ear. He loved her warmly in a 
way ; but was it her way ? He pressed her gently to 
him, and, raising her face, kissed her again upon the 
forehead, saying: 

" My darling sister." 

Then she raised to him adoring eyes, and, in her 
turn, took his head between her hands, and kissed him 
upon the forehead. 
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Suddenly a voice tremendous in its anger burst upon 
them: 

"Wanton!" 

They started and looked up. Father Axon had 
advanced three steps within the room. He stood 
stock-still, regarding them; but only for an instant. 
He advanced, crying : 

" You are indeed a child of Satan, lascivious and 
unmentionable. You defile the very grave ! " 

At the first words they had arisen ; but before For- 
nay could move, Eve advanced before him and met 
the infuriated priest half-way. Her eyes were blazing, 
and her passionate rebellion under the stinging words 
was manifest in her clear, vibrating voice. 

" Silence ! " she cried. " Leave me ! " She was 
pointing to the door. " Go! Everything between us 
is finished. I deny you and I deny your words ! " 
Suddenly she folded her arms, and continued gently, 
" This is my brother, whom I love. Go, go ! " 

Axon, who was staggered by her first vehemence, 
had halted; but his eyes, fearless and keen, never 
lowered before the girl's. At her last words he smiled 
slightly, and, advancing, was about to place his hand 
upon her shoulder ; but Fomay stepped forward and 
gasped him by the wrist. 

" No," he said calmly, " you must not do that." 

Axon's wrist strained within the young man's grasp, 
which tightened ; and the two stood looking at each 
other, their muscles and their wills in intense though 
constrained antagonism. For a moment there was 
silence, then Fomay said : 

" Axon, you had better go." 

It was a momentous instant. Of the two wills which 
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here were pitted against each other, Axon*s was per- 
haps the stronger ; but physically Fornay had the ad- 
vantage ; and in the swift exchange of glances, Axon 
saw that the young man would carry the issue to a 
physical decision. He lowered his outstretched arm, 
Fornay released him, and without a word Axon left 
the room. 

Fornay turned, but Eve was no longer at his side, 
and he caught sight of her black skirt disappearing 
between the folding-doors which led into the back 
drawing-room. He followed in time to see her pass 
through the door into the hall ; and then he heard the 
sound of her swift feet upon the stairway and then the 
bang of a door in the second story. She had fled to 
her own room. 

Half an hour later Fornay retired. He was per- 
plexed and disquieted, not only about Eve but about 
himself. His eyes had been opened suddenly, and 
he saw that the girl loved him, passionately, adoringly 
— like a woman. He had not counted on such a con- 
sequent to their friendship— that is, he had not counted 
on it in the sense of giving it a thought. From the 
first he had taken a deep personal interest in Eve. 
She was beautiful and charming to him in body as well 
as in the moods of her remarkable and undeveloped 
nature. This interest had been warm, true, and with- 
out pretence, and had day by day been augmented 
and confirmed in these attributes. But was this inter- 
est love? Fornay could not decide on the moment. 
He could, had he chose, say truthfully, " I love you, 
sister;" but could he say, "Beloved, I find nothing in 
the world besides yourself " ? 

Fornay by nature, and imder a certain superficiality 
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of thought which was self -commended, was true and 
genuine. It had not entered his mind to flirt with this 
trusting nature which had aroused and given warm 
affection. There had been no untruth in the things 
he said to her, in taking her hand, or in kissing her 
upon the forehead. 

His hfe of bachelor had been neither above nor be- 
neath criticism, yet had left him at bottom uncor- 
rupted ; though, through a certain measure of success 
in an existence of glitter and fashion, he had formu- 
lated for himself a theory of motive and behef which 
was superficially cynical, worldly, and shallow-hearted. 
His worldliness of thought was about as true a measure 
of him as his elegance of dress, no more. He was, as 
he said, an artificial product — a child of his genera- 
tion and environment; but beneath all this was the 
ring of the true metal. Fornay might be likened to a 
gold coin which had been hammered into the capri- 
cious mould of a trinket of the day ; and now, when a 
certain ingenuous heart had accepted him as the true 
human currency, he felt himself an unwilling counter- 
feit. Through an over-subtile self-analysis on which 
he prided himself, he depreciated his carat-^^.^ as he 
distrusted that of others ; besides, he was enamoured 
of his own self-depreciation. 

What must he do now? Eve loved in him the 
man ; he loved in her the charming, interesting friend. 
He blamed himself severely for having allowed mat- 
ters to come to such a pass, and this self-condemnation 
but added to his warmth of pity for the girl. He had 
been a fool. Where was his worldly wisdom? He 
should have foreseen this, and allowed no illusion to 
gain sway in which he himself was not partaker. 
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Yes, he must be fair to Eve ; he loved her too well 
to deceive her. He must explain to her the flippancy 
of his own heart — and here his egotism came in play 
— he must lead her gently and considerately to under- 
stand how his ideals were of the brain, not of the heart ; 
how the mistress of his life was art and its -film of 
beautiful embodiments, and not the personality of any 
woman. 

His lovely friend — ^how charming she was in all 
ways! His heart and eyes grew warm as he recalled 
her. How admirable her clear, arched forehead, the 
waves of her dark-brown hair, the changeful depths of 
her large eyes of grey! How bewildering her sensitive 
mouth, on which joy, sadness, eager enthusiasm, or 
fine, passionate rebellion could play in such quick suc- 
cession! And her strong young body, filling its sim- 
ple gowns, had the perfection of a goddess. And 
what a brain she had ! How the hghtning of her 
woman's intuition bridged the voids of her meagre ed- 
ucation ! And her heart, untainted and untutored, yet 
so apt in its own peculiar scholarship ! Well, so much 
greater the misfortune that Fomay thought himself 
what he was not. 

Before he went to bed he had decided on his course. 
He would reveal to Eve, gradually, and without let- 
ting her see that he was conscious of her love, the 
light in which he looked on her — ^how dear she was to 
him, and how perfect was his friendship for her. He 
would make the matter clear, and then they would 
remain the warmest friends, and her every interest 
would be also his. They would correspond, and he 
would help her to be the fine woman which it was her 
birthright to be. 
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Yet Fomay fell asleep without being sure that he 

could never love this girl. 

« « « « « 

But while Fomay slept Eve still wrote in her diary : 
" What have I done! I have shown him that I love 
him — dearly and passionately love him. It is done,' 
and I cannot recall it. Brother, I was helpless ; I had 
grieved for three days, grieved continually, and the 
sense of loneliness was unbearable. Beloved, it was 
not my lips which spoke, but my soul, which you con- 
trol so strongly and so kindly, and which loves you so. 
Though I try, I cannot regret it ; though my cheeks 
bum when I think of it, my heart is glad and proud of 
it. And, my beloved, I still feel your arms about me, 
I still feel your kiss." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BUT YET WITH FORTITUDE. 

FoRNAY was late in awakening the next morning, 
and as he dressed he heard ascending from below 
the full notes of Eve's voice floating upon a half-heard 
substrattun of piano chords. He breakfasted and 
then went into the drawing-room. 

'* How is it that you do not work this morning ? " 
Eve asked as he came beside hen 

" It is to be a day of vacation,*' he replied. 

She had not looked up as she spoke, but sat run- 
ning arpeggios with her left hand. Her cheeks were 
slightly flushed. Suddenly she asked: 

" Do you think it right for one to sing when sorrow 
is so recent ? " 

" If it makes sorrow less overwhelming," he replied. 

" I think so," she said. " To sing is not to forget. 
And anyway, there is more sadness possible in a note 
than in a word." For the first time she looked up at 
him, though she still ran the arpeggios. Her eyes 
were a trifle humid. 

" Eve," he said, " would you like to take a walk this 
morning? I have seen so little of this beautiful 
country." 

She consented eagerly, and went to get her hat. 
When she returned they set out together, passing down 
the sloping driveway beneath the arching elms in the 
golden haze of a faultless summer morning. Father 
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Axon, standing in the library window, watched them 
depart. 

They turned to the right, leaving the town behind 
them, and took a road which wound about the crest 
of the ridge of hills upon which Arcadia was perched. 
Below, on the left, stretched the valley, whose beauty, 
filling the eye, flowed back upon the heart in a flood 
of serene sensations. They talked about the land- 
scape as they walked, but suddenly Fornay halted. 
" Say we sit down," he said. " Here it is perfect." 
They skirted a field which rounded into the descent 
on the left. It was a foreground of great boulders 
rising above the grass, which was starred with a million 
marguerites. They seated themselves. Eve leaning 
against a rock and Fornay stretched at her feet. He 
twisted a cigarette and lit it. He wished to speak to 
her plainly yet considerately of himself ; but the point 
of departure was not easy to find, and for some time 
they conversed on general topics. Finally Fornay 
said: 

" Yes, you are right in thinking loneliness a terrible 
thing ; but more horrible than solitude is the loneliness 
which one comes to feel in the midst of crowds and 
gaiety, in a city thronged with people. If you are 
lonely there, where can you go for company ? " 

His eyes seemed kind and affectionate, and she put 
out her hand to smooth back the hair from his fore- 
head. She searched his face tenderly. 

And do you have that kind of loneliness ? " 
Sometimes," he answered. 
And what do you find the remedy ? " 
The remedy is ah allopathic one, bitter till you are 
used to it — work, work, work ! " 
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" Tell me how you live in New York." Her hand 
upon his forehead trembled slightly, and, unconscious 
of its urging, drew him toward her. He raised him- 
self upon his elbow, looking up at her ; and she ca- 
ressed him with Hght touches as she would a cliild. 

" There is nothing amusing to tell," he said. " Like 
all people, I started out with a thirst for life. I sup- 
posed it would be like champagne, golden, sparkling, 
thrilling. And it was like champagne in its reaction, 
its headache, heartache, disillusion." Fomay laughed. 
" But what would you have ? We are all bom with 
the same thirst for pleasure, and it is useless to fore- 
warn. We sicken of it only through experience. One 
might say three sorts of character result from living : 
the Epicurean, who sticks to the champagne and ac- 
cepts the headache ; the Stoic, who avoids the headache 
by resigning the champagne ; and the artist, who gets 
neither the champagne nor the headache practically, 
but both as a figment of the brain. They are all 
cheats, each after his own manner." 

" Do you call yourself a cheat ? " asked Eve. She 
appeared a trifle pained. 

*' Yes, I suppose, like every one, I am a cheater of 
myself and others." 

She considered a moment; then said impulsively, 
and with conviction : 

"No, you are not. I know it." 

" You are kind to misjudge me so," he said. 

"No, no, I do not misjudge. I know what you 
have done for me." 

He gently took the hand which had fallen in her 
lap. It is hard to convince a heart which feels, that its 
feeling is illusion. It is hard because the real can 
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announce itself but in a pulse of feeling. But Fomay 
felt that he must lay bare his poverty of heart to Eve. 
He said : 

" Eve, you are too dear for me to let you know me 
as anything but what I am." 

** Oh, that is the way I know you," she replied, bend- 
ing forward with a rich ring of happiness in her voice. 
Then she placed her hand upon his eyes that he might 
not see the tenderness of her face, as, .with a sigh, she 
looked out across the sun-warmed valley. 

" Eve, you think me better than I am," he said. 
I trust you," she answered with simplicity. 
Yes, you may always do that. There is nothing 
of which I shall be prouder than the knowledge that 
you trust me, sister." He took the hand from his 
eyes and held it, looking up at her. "It will always 
give me the right to help you." 

" Yes." She uttered the word vaguely. 

Fornay raised himself still higher upon his elbow, 
and, like the girl, gazed into the distance. Finally he 
said: 

" Yes, it is a hard thing to work out one's life ; for 
besides the will, there is the struggle to accomplish it ; 
and, in the end, it all depends upon one's self and no 
one else. Even in the closest friendship we are really 
alone. Even when we walk hand in hand we walk 
separately, and each depends upon his own strength 
to keep from stumbHng." 

She did not reply because she did not assent. 

" Eve, you have the strength to bring your life to its 
full flower." 

" And what is its full flower ? " she asked. 

" Its full womanhood." 
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" And what is that, brother ? " 

" To live and love fully and purely." 

She recalled her eyes from the distance, and frankly 
and fearlessly fastened them on him. She grew a Httle 
pale, her lips trembled, and she said : 

" I can guess what the second is ; I can guess its 
full flower. It slowly and unconsciously enlarges, but 
it blooms in a second. Oh ! " 

She arose to her feet and for an instant swayed 
slightly backward, but recovered herself. . Fomay 
sprang to his feet to assist her. She put her head 
upon his shoulder to hide the tears which filled her 
eyes ; and he remained holding her without a word. 

Suddenly she gave a start, and struggled from him 
with both hands against his shoulders. Then for a 
moment she looked him in the eyes, and there came 
into her own, shame, pain, and an inexpressible sad- 
ness. She understood. He did not love her as a 
woman. His affection, his kindness were all there, 
explicit in their fulness ; but the love, the passion an- 
swering to that within her, she did not see. After a 
moment of grave thought, she said : 

" Come, we must go home." 

They turned and retraced their steps. A silence 
fell so suddenly between them that he asked : 
Eve, you are not angry at anything I said ? " 
No, no, you have been very kind to me." 

They continued walking, with some desultory con- 
versation. Once she interrupted it to remark : 

" You love your art." 

" Yes," he answered ; *' more than anything, perhaps. 
I would give much for success, even my happiness." 

After another silence she said : 
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" Artists are queer people." 

" They are utterly detestable," he answered, with a 
sort of passion. "They are childish, quarrelsome, 
vain ; dreaming of perfected beauty, and living a life 
unnatural, monstrous, artificial, unlovable, and " 

She smiled so peculiarly that he did not complete 
his sentence. 

They arrived home just in time for luncheon. Father 
Axon said but little during the meal, and Fomay also, 
for his heart was sore over the part that he had played. 
Eve, however, talked pleasantly and calmly, and after 
luncheon she went to the drawing-room, where she 
sang till Axon joined her. The priest and the girl 
had a long conversation that afternoon; and after 
dinner, she informed Fomay that Axon was to leave 
for good on the following morning. 

" That is excellent," he replied. " Now you are 
without impediment and free to be yourself. There 
ar6 no obstacles." 

" No, none," she answered, in an even, joyless tone. 
She was peculiarly subdued, though with no restraint 
in her bearing toward the yotmg man. She sang sev- 
eral songs for him, and they talked intimately as usual. 
At nine o'clock, however, she said that she would go to 
her room ; and as she arose she gave him her hand 
with a frank pressure. 

" Good-night," she said. 

" Good-night," he answered, returning the pressure 
of her hand. Then she left the room with her firm, 
elastic step ; but she ascended the stairway slowly and 
with labour. 

When the door of her own room closed behind her, 
she stood still just within the threshold, turning her 
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head vaguely to right and left. She was in darkness, 
but the night within her was still more confusing. 
Gropingly she found a match and lit the lamp ; but 
the strange gloom of her heart did not clear, and she 
sank into a chair. Bent forward, with chin held in 
her palm, she seemed straining her eyes to pierce some 
mist-enshrouded horizon. Suddenly she arose with a 
pitiful gesture of despair. 

" I can see nothing, nothing. Why was I bom? " 

She paced about the room for some time, but at last, 
with a sigh, she seated herself before her desk, holding 
her head between her hands. She remained in this 
position for fully fifteen minutes ; but finally, rousing 
herself, she raised the hd of the desk and took out her 
diary. 

" My father, my mother, I feel that you are pitying 
me, that you are near me. But oh, do not blame me, 
do not frown! Remember that I was all alone and 
that I did not know. Mother, you will understand, 
you will see that I could not help it, that I was made 
to love him. You will understand it all without my 
telling you, because you yoiu*self have loved, and be- 
cause I am your daughter. And father, do not be 
angry ot severe with me, nor with him, my brother. 
You will see how kind he has been, how good to me. 
You who liked so few liked him, and so you will under- 
stand. 

" I am childish, foolish, weak, and he was the first 
to see it and not blame me ; but instead he showed me 
the way to be strong for a moment, and now I have 
spoiled it all. Brother, forgive me my foolishness 
once more. It was selfish of me to expect more than 
you could give after you had given me so much. You 
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have everything : strength, wisdom, and many people 
admire you. Being brilliant, you dazzle them as you 
dazzled me. Why should I complain because you 
with your strong qualities can discern my weak ones? 
No, I do not complain; I am proud of you. The 
very qualities which make me lose you are those which 
made me love you. You aroused me and explained me 
to myself, showing me what I should be so plainly and 
kindly that I loved you. That was not your fault, it 
was mine. You praised me at times, and I became so 
happy that I forgot the things you praised me for, and 
began to love you in a way you did not wish, in a way 
you will never wish. You offered and gave me perfect 
friendship, and I asked for perfect love; and thus, 
through my love, ruined our friendship. But, brother, 
I love you now, and I will forever. So, I can see no 
future, there is nothing ahead. I have made my future 
a dream which is impossible." 

The writer's eyes became so dimmed with tears that 
she laid down her pen. She thought for some 
moments, and then, seized with a contradictory phase 
of feeling, which, as true to her as the last of self- 
depreciation, was also an element in the mist which 
was confusing her. She again began to write : 

"But oh, sometimes I feel that you do not imderstand 
all things perfectly. It frightens me to say this, but I 
cannot help it. Once when I asked you what love 
was, you said, 'A part of life.' Oh, you are wrong, 
wrong! It is not a part, it is the whole of life. It is 
all one's strength of body, soul, and mind ; that is why, 
seeing that my love is impossible, I am so weak just 
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Let me try to reason. Before you came I was weak 
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in another way. I had no facts to work upon. I 
only felt some things dimly, without hoping to under- 
stand them. When I first heard that you were com- 
ing, I tried to imaigine what you would be like. We 
so seldom have visitors that I imagined you in a 
thousand different and absurd ways. On the whole I 
was afraid of you. Father had said that you had rare 
common-sense and looked on things as they were. 
Of course I decided that you would be cold and cyni- 
cal and would not even notice me. But when I saw 
you my heart jumped ; I knew by your look that you 
were not what I had planned. You knew a great deal, 
yet you were kind. It was a puzzle. When I received 
your rose I did not know what to think ; I dared not 
think. I have put that rose away to keep forever. 
Then came your letter, and then that awful night, and 
then you made me your perfect friend, your sister. 
Oh, I was proud, happy! And you showed me how 
to be so strong that I surprised myself, and, without 
meaning to, I deceived you. You thought me stronger 
than I am. I find I have only one strength — I love, 
you. By this I ruined everything. We loved each 
other in different ways; yours was all unselfishness, 
mine all selfishness. I wanted you as mine, mine, 
mine ; I wanted the impossible." 

She fell to thinking for some minutes, then she added : 
" Already you wish to go away. There are so many 
things which claim you. But what shall I do ? Yes, 
what shall I do? Yet you must go; it is better. If 
you stayed you would see how weak I am and learn to 
despise me. If you go I can keep your friendship ; 
to others you will go for love. Oh, I cannot bear it ; 
but I cannot help it! You will go to those who have 
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what I lack — people who are accomplished, talented ; 
the musicians, artists, women of the world. Brother, 
you said that you detested them, but you were wrong ; 
you did not speak your mind. They attract you more 
than I ever could, even if they should quarrel with you. 
Did you not love some actress? I am too simple to 
please you. I could only love you and do nothing 
else, while they attract you in many ways. Oh, why, 
why was I not bom in your world? If " 

Eve rose suddenly to her feet, holding her breath. 

" But no, it is impossible," she said aloud, the in- 
tensity of her thoughts forcing them to her lips. " It is 
impossible ; I am all alone." She paced rapidly to and 
fro, her brows knitting as she struggled with a problem. 

*' There is no one. My relatives detest me on ac- 
count of papa. Father Axon goes, and- — and — I am 
rid of him." 

Suddenly she stood still, and a light broke on her 
face. She exclaimed : 

*' It is only the money he wants. Yes, I will try it." 

Trembling with excitement, she went to her door, 
opened it, and looked out. A single lamp burned low 
in the hall, for it was past midnight. She went softly 
down the hall to Father Axon's door, where she 
stooped down and saw a thread of light along the 
sill. She raised herself and knocked softly. There 
was no answer, and she knocked again. There was a 
stir within the room, and a voice asked : 

" Who 's that ? " 

" It is I, Father." 

"Wait," said Axon. In a moment the door was 
opened, and she found herself face to face with the 
priest. 
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" What is it ? " he asked severely, barring the door- 
way. 

" I will come in. I wish to speak to you." 

Axon fell back slowly with a frown. Eve entered 
and he closed the door, asking : 

" Well? Has the nausea of the flesh affirmed itself ? 
Have you repented ? " 

She did not answer, but surveyed the room. It was 
in disorder: the priest's belongings were scattered 
about, awaiting their turn in the trunk which stood 
with open lid. A large ebony cross supporting its 
white emaciated Christ surmounted a pile of black 
clothing upon a chair near by. Upon a small, marble- 
topped table Axon had collected his articles of toilet — 
a comb, a brush, several bottles of liquid, and a little 
morocco case containing a hypodermic s)ninge. When 
he saw the direction of Eve's eyes. Axon went up and 
snapped the lid. 

" You are going, Father," she remarked. 

" Well ? " he asked impatiently. 

She went to a chair, sat down, and said to Axon, 
who remained standing : 

" Father, it is your greatest wish to found an order." 

A flash of siu-prise and eagerness crossed the priest's 
pale face, but he subdued it and answered haughtily : 

" Do not speak of a hope which is as far off for me 
as heaven is for you/' 

" Father, I am my own mistress now. If I wished 
I could sign you all my property." 

Advancing with a keen joy in his eyes, Axon laid a 
heavy hand upon her shoulder and forced her to his feet. 

'* Ah, you have repented ! Pray, pray ! There is 
not dust and humiliation on earth enough for you." 
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She Struggled from him, panting, flushed, angry, and 
she cried : 

" No, no ; do not touch me! I repent of nothing. 
I only want your aid ; I will pay for it in money." 

Concealing his astonishment, he asked severely : 

"My aid in what? '' 

" Listen," she said, seating herself as far as possible 
from him. " You have lived in Italy. I want to go 
there. It is there one finds the great masters in sing- 
ing and all the arts. You must know who they are 
and where to find them and how to speak to them. I 
wish to learn to sing under the greatest masters." 

Axon made a fierce and angry gesture. 

*' No," she cried, " do not interrupt. Listen. If 
you will help me to do that, and assist me in every 
way, without interference, I will give you everything I 
own, when I am a finished singer — yes, every cent 
that I possess." 

" Daughter," he answered, " I am not a mercenary. 
Do you think I could lay the cornerstone of my 
order upon a lost soul? To aid you would be easy for 
me. My cousin is the wife of an Italian singing-master. 
To make a debut as his pupil commands the attention 
of the world. But " 

"What is his name?" she asked eagerly. To Eve 
the world was so vague, mysterious, and enormous, that 
the finding of one who knew the details which she 
sought seemed an unprecedented stroke of fortune. 

" But," continued Axon, following the trend of his 
own thoughts as if he had not heard the question, 
" what you wish is impossible. I cannot aid in the de- 
struction of your soul. You discredit me, daughter." 

Axon was more or less sincere in what he said ; but 
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aside from this sincerity, and supporting it, was the 
desire to gain a double wage — a convent and the girl 
herself. 

"It is a simple offer, Father," she answered firmly 
" I have no criticism on either your accepting or re- 
jecting it. I offer you that, or nothing." 

He regarded her musingly, then he asked : 
What is your object, daughter ? " 
I wish to become a great artist," she said with 
great simplicity. 

"They are bom, daughter, not made." A faint 
smile hovered about Axon's lips. 

" ;&ut I can try ; I can prove myself. I have a 
voice now. Who can tell what I might do with it ? " 

" And suppose you fail? " 

" Then, then," she began to stammer, terror deep- 
ening her eyes — "then — anything. I will keep my 
bargain anyway. Why should you care if I wreck 
myself ? " 

" Daughter," he said, advancing and placing his 
hand tenderly upon her bowed head, "it is with the 
wrecks of human life that I deal. It is for such that I 
wish to found a harbour. Tell me : if I should do what 
you so wilfully and ignorantly desire, will you entrust 
me with the wreck that may result? " 

In a faint voice she answered : 

" If I fail you shall do with me as you wish. I 
promise it." 

" Daughter," he answered, with passionate convic- 
tion, " it is only through suffering that we attain holi- 
ness. Your own selfishness may save you. I accept 
your pledge." 

He had but little faith in her ultimate success. He 
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knew of the multitude that the goddesses of art dis- 
hearten, blight, consume, and destroy year by year, 
and, in probability, this one among that multitude. 
Besides, he could count on those momentary periods 
joi self-distrust and despair which intersperse even a 
successful career, to bind her more closely to him by 
promises ; and, by increasing his demands, pile up the 
usiuy till it should include her soul. Such a course 
received the sanction of his conscience ; for in soul- 
saving, as he conceived it, there was neither right nqr 
wrong. 

" I have one thing more to ask," said Eve, rising to 
her feet. " It is that you will go to-morrow, as was 
arranged. You may return, but not before a week 
has passed." 

" What do you mean by that ? " asked Axon, with an 
inward suspicion. " Do you wish to be alone with — 
him?" 

" Hush ! " she said softly. " When you return he 
will be gone. He knows nothing of all this. I have 
made you promises, and I will keep them." 

He heard the ring of truthfulness in her voice, and, 
having lately known her strength of will, he said : 

" Well, I will go." 

He put out his hands and blessed her. Then she 
returned to her own room. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BEYOND THE LINE OF SEA AND SKY. 

She dosed the door behind her with nervous rapid- 
ity, as one might shut out a night of bleakness and of 
^torm. Her room gave her a sense of security, though 
she still was somewhat frightened at what she had 
done. 

" Have I done right ? have I done right? " she 
asked herself over and over as she walked the floor. 
She was experiencing the reaction which follows a dar- 
ing act. Daring it was for this girl, with untried pow- 
ers, to leave all that had harboured her so many years 
to face the neW, vague, indefinite, and unknown. She 
was striking out alone into the surf. 

But gradually excitement regained its sway, and she 
figured for herself golden dreams — a fairyland, a per- 
spective of light and brilliancy from whose distance 
she saw herself advance, beautiful, talented, admired> 
gathering success like a rose by the wayside — ^and all 
for him, all for him. For Fomay always figured as the 
solitary onlooker, the Sultan for whom alone was this 
extravaganza being played, and whose frown or smile 
would wreck or crown it. The intermediate steps, the 
drudgery, the long, laborious ladder to perfection was 
leaped in a bound of eager imagination ; it was the 
end, the end only, that figured in her vision. 

One first and necessary step was manifest, however : 
Fornay must be sent away. Her plan was her own 
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secret, which to have him suspect would shame her 
beyond endurance. It was a game which she was to 
play with destiny ; and should she be a loser, should 
she fail! — well, he must never know it; there are 
places in the world where one can die unnoticed aiid 
forgotten. He must suspect nothing until she could 
appear before him in the full flower of her success. 
Even then, the crowning of it all remained with him ; 
but — ^he admired artists, it was they who attracted him, 
and she would be a great one. The ingenuous imag- 
inings of the girl were pitiful and pathetic, yet lovely 
and charming as her flushed cheek and kindled eye the 
while she sat dreaming them. 

But she must send him away ; she could not count 
on her self-possession if he remained. She loved him 
so much that she might forget herself and divulge the 
secret. 

She selected a sheet of note-paper, inspecting it 
minutely to prove it without blemish. Then she wrote : 

Dearest Brother: I have been thinking over what you 
said about going away, and I see that you are right. I see that 
it is awkward for you to stay. You know how much I wish to 
have you here ; but on second thought I agree with you that 
you must go. 

I have not exactly determined what I shall do [she hesitated, 
but let the phrase stand, accenting the " exactly" in her mind], 
but P shall try to be what you wish — a fine, interesting woman. 
It is the ambition which you have given me, and though I doubt 
my ability to become one, I shall always try. 

I think you had better go to-morrow or the next day. Father 
Axon will be gone, and the more I think of it the more I see 
that you should not stay. You know I do not lack hospitality ; 
you know how I am indebted to you, and how grateful I am ; 
but you must go. 

[Eve paused, and tears came to her eyes.] 
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But you said you would write to me. Do so — write to me. 
Try to encourage me, for I need it frightfully. Good-bye, good- 
bye. You will not see much of me before you go, for I feel that 
I shall be ill. Good-bye. Write to me. 

Your sister. 

Eve. 

She sealed the letter and went to bed, it being 
nearly two o'clock. 

The note was handed to Fornay in the morning, but 
its writer did not appear. Father Axon with all his 
belongings was driven to the station by the coachman 
directly after breakfast. The priest said good-bye to 
Fornay with cold indifference, and the young man, 
equally indifferent, turned on his heel as the carriage 
rolled down the driveway, and went to the drawing- 
room pondering upon more personal affairs. 

Eve*s letter had surprised him. He had lain awake 
the preceding night, turning restlessly in his bed, inter- 
rogating his heart. Did he love her ? He was not 
quite sure, though he felt himself dangerously near to 
it ; but, he reasoned, if he could have any doubts on 
this subject, the doubts themselves were really an an- 
swer in the negative. Yet he went over step by step 
the progress of their friendship, and could but realise 
how the ties of affection which bound him to her 
had multipHed and tightened. But marriage! It was 
something which, so far, had not figured in the career 
mapped out by him ; or, rather, it seemed a side-issue, 
possible perhaps, but of small significance, and he had 
always projected such an event into the far, indefinite 
future. But now he felt that in time, not far distant, 
he might love Eve. What was he to do? 

His dismissal perplexed him, and he moped about 
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the house all the morning, wishing that she womld 
appear ; but she did not. 

In the afternoon he sent up word asking if he could 
see her, and received the reply that she was ill, but 
would surely see him before he went. Evidently there 
was nothing to do but go. 

He went to his room and began packing. Surely 
absence would clear up his doubts. When, amid the 
bustle and crush of city life, he should look back upon 
the peace and quiet of Arcadia, and should think upon 
the princess who still dwelt there, he would be abk 
to measure himself more accurately and objectively. 
Besides, he would write to her and could retiirn at any 
time, if absence warned him that he had left his heart 
behind. 

He decided to leave on the following morning, and 
sent Eve a short note to that effect. 

That night, tired by the vigils of the night before, 
he slept soundly, and the next morning Eve met him at 
the breakfast-table, true to her word to say good-bye. 

She looked somewhat worn, and showed her illness. 
Her face was pale, her eyes were heavy^ and her whole 
demeanoiu" quiet and subdued. The presence! of Jeaii 
about the table kept a check upon their conversation, 
so for the most patt they talked of trivial matters, but 
their eyes spoke deeper things. 

During the meal came the thud of Fomay's trunks 
as they were shouldered by the gardener in the room 
above. Each thud was a blow upon the heart of Eve, 
and deepened also in the young man that sense of 
depression which had slowly gathered as the hour of 
parting drew near^ 

The meal was endedj and the carriage waited at the 
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door. Fomay collected his impedimenta, and, accom- 
panied by Eve, went out upon the veranda. There 
was such a stillness in the girPs heart that it seemed to 
her that it had stopped beating. 

" Eve," he said in her ear, " it saddens me to go.'' 

She choked a little, and answered : 

" But it is best." 

" Do you think so? " he asked, looking at her fixedly, 
and on the verge of words which would have altered 
everything. 

She turned away her pale face, but answered : 

*' Yes." 

" I will write to you," he continued, controlling his 
nnpulse. 

" f)o, do," she said faintly. 

" Eve, good-bye." He spoke in a tone that made her 
look at him. She felt that if she wanted it he would 
remain ; but she recalled her promises to Father Axon. 

" Good-bye, brother," she said, with sinking heart. 

He stooped, regardless of the servants, and kissed 
her forehead. Then he went down the steps and got 
into the carriage. The horses jumped impatiently and 
moved off. He leaned out and looked back at her. 

She began to wave her hand, but turned suddenly 
and went into the house. A great sob had shaken her 
from head to foot, and she went to hide her tears in 
her own room. 

" What a dolt I am," murmured Fomay to himself. 

" Can't I see that I love her ? Well, but I can write 

later." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ten days afterward he did write. It was a long let- 
ter of self -analysis, composed when he had found time 
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to tear himself from old interests which, refreshed for 
him by his Arcadian sojourn, he had taken up with 
new enthusiasm. A few extracts show the character 
of his affection. 

I look back upon our friendship as a very beautiful thing, and it 
moves me strangely and strongly to think of it. . . . Lately 
it has made me happy to think of you ; this is the truest thing 
I have ever said to you. Yes, no person has ever affected me as 
you have ; no person, I say — some pictures and some music have. 
Do you understand ? ... As I recall you, a sense of the beauty 
of a woman's nature comes upon me with an actuality that it has 
never had before. And I thank you for this subtile sensation ; I 
thank you in a way which you will not comprehend. . . . Do 
you remember that once I told you to be a fine, interesting 
woman? You are that now, and when I think of all that you 
can yet add to it, I see that you stand upon a pedestal apart from 
and above all other women. Fulfil your nature, for it is beauti- 
ful ; and trust your instincts, for they are good ; but guard your- 
self. . . . And write to me. . . . 

He mailed this letter to Arcadia; but after two 
weeks there was no reply, and he wrote again. There 
was still no answer. Then he wrote to Eve's lawyer, 
asking her whereabouts. In two days he received the 
following : 

Dear Sir : In reply to your favour of the 13th inst. I beg to 

state that Miss Innes desires to conduct all her correspondence 

through our hands. Any letters that you may have sent have 

been forwarded to her. She desires her address to be Arcadia 

as formerly. 

Yours truly, 

Benj. Halway, 

Attorney at Law, 

Fomay was astounded. She had gone away, then, 
and without warning him, her brother, to whom she 
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had expressed such gratitude. It puzzled him, and for 
some months he wrote occasional letters expressing 
his surprise and pain at her indifference, and finally a 
briefer one accusing her of cruelty ; but he received 
no answers. 

Four years passed. 

Eve became for him a memory, peculiar and fasci- 
nating, yet a thing of the past, a sensation, an im- 
pression, a bit of material at times of use to him in 
writing. 



BOOK II. 

. . . Let us stay 
Rather on earth, beloved, — where the unfit 
Contrarious moods of men recoil away 
And isolate pure spirits, and permit 
A place to stand and love in for a day. 
With darkness and the death-hour rounding it, 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
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CHAPTER I. 

A PORTRAIT FROM ROME. 

Many people were singling themselves from the 
crowd which passed east, west, north, and south at 
the comer of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, 
and were ascending the steps which led to the second 
story of the low, white structure — a, souvenir of Venice 
— on the northwest corner. The exhibition of the 
winter of 1891 had opened at the National Academy 
of Design. 

At half-past three the tangle of contending surface 
cars, equipages public and private, and numberless 
pedestrians, was embarrassing; but the Association 
building across the way, its lofty forehead dampened 
and chilled by a mist which promised rain, looked 
down placidly on the struggle below, and the ring of 
cold-chisels on the granite of some growing edifices in 
the vicinity, and the creak of their labouring derricks, 
went on monotonously, indifferently. The abodes of 
barter, domestic life, and art stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the neighbourhood, and the crowds with these several 
interests in their hearts thronged and elbowed on the 
sidewalks and crossings and in doorways. The feeling 
that it might rain at any moment goaded the pedes- 
trians to an uncomfortable haste. The pennant an- 
nouncing the exhibition hung limp and damp against 
its pole at the comer of the Academy. 

A gentleman had just dodged before the nodding 
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noses of two car-horses straining to impart motion to 
the cumbrous tram behind them, and had ensconced 
himself safely and thankfully upon the curbstone. 
While he stamped the tenacious mud from his shoes of 
patent leather, a carriage drew up, with the silvery ring 
of its pole-chains, at the curb where he stood. He 
looked up, smiled, hfted his silk hat, and, placing his 
cane beneath his arm, opened the door of the vehicle 
and assisted two ladies to ahght. 

" To the exhibition, I suppose. Miss Ledyard," he 
said. Then he greeted the elder lady, addressing her 
as Mrs. Ledyard. 

" Yes, Mr. Fomay," returned the latter ; " Myra in- 
sists on the exhibition. But we have only half an 
hour. There's the tea at the Willards to be got 
through yet. Shall you be there ? " 

" Very likely," said Fomay ; and he conducted the 
ladies to the steps of the Academy. 

" I am all excitement for Mr. Calaga*s picture," said 
Miss Ledyard in Fornay*s ear as they mounted to the 
entrance. She spoke confidingly and guardedly, as 
though not desiring her mother to overhear. 

Fomay answered, with a smile : 

" I too. Every one is talking of it." 

As they entered he left the ladies and waited his 
turn at the box-office. 

Mrs. Ledyard and her daughter stood watching the 
crowd in the lobby, and bowed at times to acquaint- 
ances. Though there was a strong family likeness in 
the two women, there was much difference in their de- 
meanour. Mrs. Ledyard, forty-seven years of age, was 
of comfortable proportions. Dressed elegantly in black, 
she held herself with an air of hauteur which, at the 
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approach of the socially unknown, showed an instinct- 
ive and undisguised shrinking ; but which, in marked 
contrast, unbent at the greeting of a compeer and 
blossomed into an effusive welcome. She had a habit 
of drawing in her chin nervously when scrutinised, 
and assuming a look of coldness. She seemed to put 
about her an armour of defiant reserve — a protest and 
snub to any one who observed her too closely ; and 
this was perhaps justifiable in the wife of Wyllys Led- 
yard, whose caprices and marital vagaries were matters 
for much discreet discourse. Mrs. Ledyard seemed 
to feel herself perpetually under the magnifying-glass 
of criticism. Myra, her daughter, on the contrary, had 
an air of easy indifference to all eyes, and a self-assur- 
ance lacking in her mother, though she resembled her 
parent in the black eyes, the ample mouth, and the 
diaphanous complexion without a blemish. This clar- 
ity of complexion, however, did not betoken a too 
generous blood. Both of these women were of that 
peculiar nervous, anemic, yet full-fleshed temperament 
which the metropolis produces, and which is listless 
yet daring, ennuy^ yet impulsive, which thinks in the 
formula of fashion, yet feels, loves, and hates with a 
certain naivete and lack of self-restraint incongruous 
with the dignity of their social theory. Myra was 
piquant in her trim, tailor-made costume of heavily 
ribbed English woolen. Her umbrella with a crooked 
handle was tightly rolled, and she carried it like a 
cane. 

Fornay returned with the tickets, and they mounted 
the staircase which led from the lobby to the galleries. 

" Where is Mr. Calaga's picture, do you know ? " 
asked Miss Ledyard of Fornay as she looked through 
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her catalogue. They had reached the main hall on 
which the various galleries opened. 

" In the East Gallery, I was told," he answered. 
•' They say it has the place of honour." Then, catching 
sight of a crowd standing six and seven deep before a 
painting on the centre of the East wall, which was vis- 
ible through the doorway, he added : 

" That must be it. Yes, those yellows are certainly 
Calaga's." 

The ladies and Fomay made their way toward the 
picture. Above the heads of men and women, known 
and unknown in society and art, they saw the upper 
portion of a life-size portrait whose shallow back- 
ground of yellow-gold announced" to the initiate the 
handiwork of Calaga. 

" Do they consider this remarkable? " asked Mrs. 
Ledyard indifferently, as, some of the crowd dispers- 
mg, they were able to see the picture better. 

Myra bestowed a protesting glance upon her mother 
as Fomay answered : 

"It is remarkable ; but there are differing opinions 

about its merits, as " Fomay broke off suddenly. 

He had just received from the pictiu^e a surprising 
sensation. 

Calaga's work never stood out from the backgroimd ; 
this was his peculiarity — ^his affectation and fault, de- 
tractors said ; but because of this the full significance 
of his work was lost at a distance. It required and 
could bear minute inspection ; and for the first time, 
Fornay and the ladies were near enough to give it this 
inspection. 

Seated on a low ottoman was the figure of a woman 
clad in a flowing gown of the palest yellow but slightly 
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differentiated from the background, and which, through 
the lightness of its texture, clung to and brought out 
the rich rounded details of her form, as do the draperies 
of a goddess. She was leaning forward with one hand 
pendant at her side, the other posed upon her knee, and 
the face, its sHghtly parted lips showing in profile, was 
effulgent in the shaft of light which fell upon it. Her 
enthralled eyes were fixed upon some hidden distance, 
and her whole attitude and expression were of one who 
sees a vision. What startled Fornay was the fact that 
he thought he saw Eve Innes. 

Mrs. Ledyard was studiously overhearing the re- 
marks of a young man beside her : 

" Bah ! It 's his inevitable Madonna out of her usual 
pose. He caught his model when she was n*t think- 
ing, and when her draperies were unconventionally 
arranged, and he *s left out the halo, that 's all." 

Mrs. Ledyard observed that the speaker was encour-* 
aging a Van Dyck beard, and she remarked to Fornay : 
It reminds me extremely of his Madonnas." 
Somewhat," said Fornay abstractedly ; then, re- 
claiming his eyes from the portrait, he asked : " Mrs. 
Ledyard, have you ever seen Miss Innes ? " 

" No, and she does n't seem inclined to give us the 
pleasure, Mr. Fornay. But why ? " 

" One might almost say that here is her portrait. 
That is, if four years could have matured- her so 
much. I knew her as a girl ; there is a woman." 

"It is difficult to say how much her mode of life 
may have aged her, as no one knows what it may be." 
Mrs. Ledyard's tone and manner were cold while 
speaking of her husband's niece. The Ledyards no 
more than Fornay had received tidings of Eve. 
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" It 's Strange/' said Fomay musingly. " It may be 
a mere resemblance. Calaga sent it on from Rome, 
yet that is not a Roman type." 

" I do wish we could find out," said Myra suddenly. 
She had studied the picture more closely than either 
Fomay or her mother, nor had she withdrawn her eyes 
from it as she spoke. 

" It is probably some English woman or American 
whom Mr. Calaga has met in Rome, Myra," said the 
mother, not pleased at the girPs eager tone, which had 
caused a man in front of them to turn around. 

It had been known in certain circles, social and 
artistic, that a little romance between Miss Ledyard 
and Calaga had been put down with vigour by old 
Ledyard, and it was even hinted that Calaga*s depart- 
ure for Europe the year before had been caused by the 
absolute refusal of Myra*s hand ; for Calaga, though 
patronised by, was not of, society. 

The man who had turned around at Miss Ledyard's 
words caught sight of Fomay and bowed to him, and 
then remarked, for the benefit of the ladies, with whom 
he was not acquainted but knew by sight and reputa- 
tion: 

" I hear it *s a portrait of a singer who made her 
d6but in Rome this fall." 

Fomay thanked him but did not introduce him to the 
ladies, to which his manner showed he would not be 
averse. After a moment's pause, he added, with a 
slight ring of malice in his voice : 

" Parsons, who came over in the last steamer, can 
tell you a great deal about it, Fornay." 

Fornay thanked the speaker, who then moved off 
with an unpleasant smile at the comers of his lips. 
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" Who is that man ? " asked Mrs. Ledyaxd, who did 
not like his manner. 

" Tait," said Fomay. " He has a studio on Fifty- 
eighth Street." 

" I never heard of him," remarked Mrs. Ledyard, 
turning her attention to the poitrait. 

Fomay smiled within himself. He knew the mo- 
tive that tmderlay Tait's gratuitous information. For 
many seasons he had painted in obscurity in Fifty- 
eighth Street, and would probably continue to do so to 
his life's end ; though he imagined that a few intro- 
ductions, such as one to Mrs. Ledyard, would bring 
his talent to recognition and thus to patronage. His 
willingness to speak was plain, but Fomay could not 
understand the malice of his latter words. 

" Mr. Fornay," said Myra, with one eye on her 
mother, "do go and find out from Mr. Parsons about 
the portrait. He must be here somewhere." 

He is. I caught sight of him when we came in." 
I am all curiosity," returned Myra with signifi- 
cance ; and then she returned the bows of two gentle- 
men who were speaking with her mother. A moment 
later Fomay excused himself and went in search of 
Parsons. 

He was curious himself. This portrait resembled 
Eve extremely — ^resembled her as Fornay, enriching 
her in imagination with all the maturity and acquired 
charm that could be crowded into a long four years, 
fancied she might be. Yet it was hardly probable that 
Calaga would run across her ; and it was likely, be- 
sides, that, had he done so, he would have written 
Fornay about it ; for the latter had given his friend 
many details of his Arcadian sojoiun, in which recital 
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Eve had been conspicuous. What made it still more 
improbable that the portrait was Eve's was the word 
dropped by Tait saying that it was that of a singer. 
Most likely it was a chance resemblance ; yet Fomay 
looked for Parsons eagerly. 

He discovered him at last talking with a group of 
friends before a picture in the West Gallery. Fomay 
joined them, telling Parsons that he was glad to see 
him back; and then he listened for some minutes 
while the artist recounted his adventures. 

"Work?" he was saying, in answer to a question 
from one of the group. " Yes, I worked a little now and 
then, but my chief work was in warming up old im- 
pressions. And the new theories keep you busy think- 
ing ; there is a fresh one every month or so. Yes, I 
thought of doing something according to the latest 
caprice to send over to startle you, but I refrained. 
Richardson, Calaga, and the others were at work, how- 
ever, and you see the results." He pointed good- 
humouredly to the canvas before which they stood — a 
landscape by Richardson. 

The others examined it with much diversity of opin- 
ion. Fomay said, touching Parsons on the ami : 

" I 've just been looking at Calaga's portrait. Who 
sat for it, do you know? " 

The artist regarded Fornay quizzically for a moment, 
and then laughed witli some amusement. 

"Ha, ha, Mark! It was the joke of the studios; 
that is, among poor Calaga's friends. I fear we made 
his life miserable. But it was natural. Imagine him, 
our idealist, our Calaga, with his fever for holy women, 
under the enchantments of an actress." 
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" Actress ? " 

'* Well, not exactly ; but when one thinks of Calaga 
it seems nearly as bad. Some little singer over there 
made a d^but, and poor Calaga happened in upon it. 
He was completely captivated. Captivated, did I 
say ? He was carried away, translated I He used to 
come around and tell us with solemn face that he had 
found the purest type of beauty in existence. Let 's 
see, how did he express it ? *A supernal chastity in 
terms of purest flesh.* It was something Hke that. I 
forget. But at any rate, Calaga wsis smitten hip and 
thigh. She was pretty enough, as you can see, and 
had a very clever voice, they say, though I *m no 
judge. Calaga set reverently to work as though he 
were doing another Sistine Madonna. He used up 
book after book of gold-leaf. The joke of it was that 
they say the little singer whom he took as angelic was 
peculiarly enfranchised in certain respects ; and there 
was Calaga upon his knees painting her devoutly. 
One day when they were a little gay at Richardson's, 
Maxwell said, ' Calaga, the gold you use is far too thin. 
Why not convert it into the coin of the realm ? That 
would make a background she 'd appreciate ; and think 
how appropriate! Imagine a prima-donna in a shower 
of ducats — ^how neat, how suggestive ! ' " 

The others had quit their examination of the land- 
scape and were listening with amusement. Fornay 
asked: 

'And what did Calaga say? " 
Say ? He said nothing, but he was angry, I can 
assure you, and he had a right to be. It was extremely 
rude of Maxwell to degrade Calaga's idols in that 
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fashion ; but one might forgive him when he saw the 
empty bottles of Barbara. Calaga, however, simply 
left the place without a word, ana frightfully solemn." 

" But who was this singer? " questioned Fomay. 

" Oh, no one knows exactly. I dare say she may 
be better than they make her out. The whole point 
of the matter was the combination. Calaga, the im- 
maculate, at the heels of a singing-girl. You 'd run 
across them every now and then, dining together. 
She's a beauty, however, and the portrait does not 
overestimate her, physically. By the way, I met Cal- 
aga in London, two days before I sailed. He said he 
intended to take the steamer after mine, and I dare 
say he 's in the city now, devouring the newspaper ac- 
counts of his d^but in portraiture." And Parsons 
began a discussion with his friends upon Calaga's possi- 
bilities in that line. Fomay left them, and threaded 
the crowd in search of Miss Ledyard. 

What he had heard satisfied him that the portrait 
was not Eve's, though the sense of its resemblance 
to her was still strong upon him. He reflected upon 
what he should say to Myra. This studio gossip- 
probably scandal — was not of a nature he could impart 
to the girl ; and even if it had been permissible to tell 
her, it was not the information likely to please one 
whom he knew to bear a h'ngering kindness toward 
Calaga. 

He found Miss Ledyard and her mother still with 
the men in whose company he had left them. When 
he joined the group Myra raised her eyebrows with a 
question and a warning. Fomay waited his chance, 
and said : 

" Parsons knows nothing about it in particular, ex- 
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cept that it is the portrait of a singer who made her 
debut over there last fall. And, by the way, he said 
that Calaga is on his way home." 

Though this information gave Myra a sensation, her 
face did not betray it, and she turned the conversation 
upon other things. 

Finally Mrs. Ledyard said that they surely must be 
going if they intended to drop in at the Willard tea. 
She offered Fomay a place in her carriage, which he 
accepted. 

He remained, however, but a short time at the Wil- 
lards* ; for, on alighting from the carriage when it drew 
up on the north side of Washington Square, his eye 
had fallen upon Calaga's studio across on the south, 
and, being in the neighbourhood, he decided to ascer- 
tain if Calaga had returned. 

When he had crossed the square he found himself 
just in time to see the janitor and the baggageman 
carry the last of Calaga's trunks up the stairs. Calaga 
himself, however, so the janitor said, had come and 
gone. Fornay looked at his watch. It was nearly 
six ; his friend had probably gone to dinner. He wrote 
a few words of welcome on his card, together with a 
request that Calaga drop in on him if he found time ; 
and then, after a little consideration, he decided to 
dine at his club. It was very likely that he would run 
upon Calaga there. Fomay went out upon the street. 

The mist which had hung upon the city all day had, 
^hen the night fell, thickened and become more humid, 
and through it the street lamps and the lights of the 
vicinity shone as great, yellow blurs ; and the pedes-, 
trians loomed up suddenly from its grey shadow and 
as suddenly disappeared, hurrying homeward. The 
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great, lumbering drays, bearing the final lading of the 
day, rumbled over pavements which were viscid with 
a film of black, liquid mud. Fomay picked his way 
to a Fifth Avenue stage and clambered in. 

Alighting at his club, he inquired if Mr. Calaga had 
been there, and, being answered in the negative, he 
went into the smoking-room on the ground floor to 
order dinner. 

There was no one there but Wyllys Ledyard, who, 
with his hat on and still gloved, was sprawled upon a 
wicker chair with a certain lack of conciseness, of sig- 
nificance to one who knew him. He nodded to For- 
nay and said, " Hello," huskily yet conclusively. 

Fornay went to the desk and began to look over the 
carte. While thus engaged, a servant passed him 
bearing a cocktail upon a salver, which he placed be- 
fore Mr. Ledyard. This servant was Jean, Mr. Innes*s 
old butler. 

It had not been six months after Fomay's return 
from Arcadia that Jean, through the favour of Mr. 
Ledyard, to whom he had applied on the breaking up 
of the Innes household, had assumed the striped waist- 
coat of the club. Fomay with surprise had met him 
in the hall one day after his installation, and, glad of 
the opportunity, had questioned him about Miss Innes. 
Jean, however, knew but 'little. He had been dis- 
charged, that was all ; and, as he had been faithful in 
the service of the Inneses, he had deemed it appropri- 
ate to apply to the Ledyards, through a sort of menial 
kinship. 

Fornay had grown used to the services of Jean; 
but on this occasion, as he placed the salver with its 
cocktail before Mr. Ledyard, he did it so peculiarly, 
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brought from the metal so discourteous a ring, that it 
caused Fornay to pause in selecting his dinner and 
turn a surprised eye in their direction. 

The servant was standing on the other side of the 
table by which Ledyard was seated; and he had a 
look of displeasure, almost a frown, upon his face. 
Ledyard was slowly and monotonously shaking his 
head. 

Suddenly, with a vicious twitch of the upper lip, 
Jean bent forward and spoke a word in Mr. Ledyard's 
ear. The latter looked up with a sort of weary op- 
pression, hesitated a moment, and then said in a husky 
whisper, which nevertheless reached Fornay : 

" Well— I '11 try." 

Fornay returned to his bill of fare just as Mr. Led- 
yard and his servant, both apprehensive at the loudness 
of the former's tone, looked toward him. A moment 
later Jean left the room. 

Fornay finished making out his dinner and wine 
card, rang, handed them to a servant, and then strolled 
over to the table where Ledyard sat. 

Sit down, sit down, Fornay," said Ledyard. 

How does the world use you ? " 
Monotonously," answered Fornay. 

" Monotony is the latest fad the world has taken up," 
said Ledyard, as the other was seated. " I declare to 
you that I never remember a time when there wsis less 
variety to life. No one seems to care nowadays. 
Every one is getting old and indifferent, Fornay. All 
the men who used to have such go and sparkle to them 
have sobered down, flatted out, like champagne that 
has stood in the glasses over-night. I try to stir them 
up a little now and then, but it won't do. They sim- 
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ply Stare at you as if they did n't comprehend. Bace- 
ron and myself are the only ones of my time who have 
kept their youth. It 's mournful to think of it." Led- 
yard, leaving his cocktail still untasted, leaned forward 
with his hands and chin supported on his cane. 

Fomay had nodded his head with the assent ex- 
pected of him while Ledyard talked ; and, as the latter 
relapsed into moody silence, the younger man studied 
his face with curiosity. 

Ledyard presented the edifying spectacle of a man 
of fifty endeavouring to live the life of twenty-five. 
This was an ambition difficult for him to accomplish, 
for at twenty-five he had already exhausted all that his 
limited nature permitted him to enjoy. Yet, notwith- 
standing that a series of escapades had resulted in his 
disinheritance by his father, he had still continued in 
the way to which he was habituated, even after he had 
re-established himself by his maitiage with the rich 
Miss Harris. The follies of the bachelor, to which the 
world had lent an eye more lenient than his father's, 
were persisted in by the benedict, and at this even 
society frowned. After several humiliating scandals, 
Mrs. Ledyard had kept a more cautious finger upon her 
purse-strings ; and at the present time she doled out 
to Ledyard what in his eyes was a beggarly pittance. 
Even after her first disillusion she had permitted him 
the fullest credit at his tailor's; but finally she dis- 
covered that Ledyard had promoted his tailor to the 
rank of private banker, upon whom it was his privilege 
to draw sight drafts. This discovery resulted in ^ 
system of itemized accounts which was bitter to the 
soul of Ledyard. But his wife still permitted him his 
clubs, in five of which he was a fixture, and, in two of 
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which he served on committees. In his palmier days 
be was accounted a judge of wines, and so could serve 
a djib with reputation ; but latterly his palate had de- 
generated, and he now owned that of the whiskies and 
brandies alone was he a connoisseur. Still, this remain- 
ing abihty made him of benefit to his fellow-men and 
gave him a place and occupation — ^limited, to be sure — 
in that great coalition, society, which is struggling 
tow^d an ampler and more rounded life. 

Mrs. Ledyard had so far accepted the necessities 
that she was content if her husband created no public 
scandal, but disported himself in out-of-the-way places 
and in subterranean societies whose clutter did not 
arise to the upper crust whereon she stood. She was 
Content if, when he appeared, he bore his liquor with 
the same dignity and elegance that he bore his clothes ; 
and she required no more of him than that he should 
preside at her table on proper occasions and show him- 
self for five minutes in her box at the opera. Led- 
yard, having much leisure, fulfilled these duties scru- 
pulously ; still, he was a disappointed man. 

On this occasion, as Fomay observed him, he seemed 
unusually despondent. He remained leaning upon his 
cane for a full five minutes, his military moustache of 
iron grey spread upon his tan gloves, where it magni- 
fied by its length the nervous, morose movements of 
the comers of his mouth. Suddenly he sat up, drained 
the glass before him, and remarked : 

" Fomay, have you ever noticed that trouble is a 
fruitful animal? She never lets you off with less than 
twins." 

" Yes, I have noticed it," returned Fomay, regard- 
ing the damaged yet hardy countenance before him. 
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case-hardened by and against the stress of excessive 
Hving. 

" It seems that way to me," said Ledyard with mel- 
ancholy. Suddenly he added, as though a thought 
had struck him : " O Fomay, do you happen to have 
a hundred that you don't need till to-morrow? " 

" Not about me," said Fomay, with inward congrat- 
ulation. 

" Oh, well, I must get it somehow. I need it des- 
perately to-night. Obligations, you know, sometimes 
have the bad taste to take one unawares." 

" Yes, I understand. Would a cheque be of use to 
you? I just remember that I have my cheque-book in 
my pocket." 

" Thanks, that will do." Ledyard showed greater 
animation than before. " I happen to be so placed 
that you are doing me the greatest favour." 

Fomay went to the desk and made out a cheque. It 
was one of Ledyard's virtues that he always paid what 
he had borrowed ; and the world, by force of habit 
lenient to Ledyard, was wont to harp upon this virtue 
in default of discovering any other. 

As Fornay retumed and handed Ledyard the cheque, 
Baceron came into the room. 

" Ah," said the latter, drawing a third chair to the 
table where they sat, " it *s a beastly day to be ener- 
getic ; but I have to, you know. Ledyard, why did n *t 
you appear at the exhibition? I caught sight of Mrs. 
Ledyard and Miss Ledyard with Fornay here. Let me 
tell you, you Ve a stunning daughter. You should be 
proud to be about with her, don't you know." 

" I am ; but exhibitions don't interest me. What 
was worth seeing ? " 
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" Not much, after all ; do you think so ? " said 
Baceron to Fomay ; and while the latter replied, Bace- 
ron rang the bell, and when Jean appeared he asked 
the others what they would have to drink. Jean de- 
parted with the order. Fomay wsis saying : 

" Yes, on the whole it was uninteresting, as you say ; 
though there was a good thing here and there — that 
portrait of Calaga's, for instance." 

*' It was exquisite — exquisite," said Baceron. " Led- 
yard, you should have seen it." 

Baceron, a millionaire, a bachelor, a beau of sixty, 
was Ledyard*s most satisfactory friend, in that they 
resembled each other in striving when full of years to 
relive their youth. Baceron was a man of the world 
by profession. He was minute in his attentions to his 
toilet. The hair that remained to him — a tuft above 
either ear — ^was suspiciously black. He waxed his 
moustache, always wore a boutonni}re of orchids, and 
he dressed several times a day. His proclivities, how- 
ever, were more gentle than his friend's. Being con- 
scious of his hver, he was abstemious in meat and drink ; 
and, in place of being a connoisseur in liquors, he 
considered himself an expert in art and pretty women 
and other refinements of taste. 

" But art does n 't interest me," Ledyard was grum- 
bling. " It *s insipid. Our friend Fomay here writes 
the only books I ever read; they are piquant and 
worth the while. But Calaga's pictures! Pah! milk 
and water." 

Fomay smiled. Ledyard's asperity resulted more 
from Calaga's unfortunate pretension to Myra's hand 
than from any discrimination as to his merits as an artist. 

" You imderrate Calaga," said Fomay. " Besides, 
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this picture would have interested you if only because 
of its resemblance to your niece, Miss Innes." 

Jean returned and began to serve the order. 

" You don't mean to tell me, Ledyard, that you have 
a niece as exquisite as all that and are content to keep 
her hidden ! " exclaimed Baceron. 

" You say it looks like Eve Innes? " asked Ledyard, 
neglecting his friend's question. 

" I was positive it was she at first ; but later I heard 
rumours about the original of the portrait which make 
it impossible." 

'* About the singer ? " asked Baceron, who had evi- 
dently heard the story also. 

Fomay nodded, and Baceron burst into a laugh, 
and began to detail to Ledyard the faux pas of his 
would-be son-in-law. 

The recital amused Ledyard immensely, and he 
drew from it a most cynical theory about the virtue 
of the super-virtuous, the conclusion of which Fomay 
missed, being summoned to his dinner. 

After dining Fomay spent an hour in the library 
reading and smoking. He finally decided to go home. 

As he crossed the lower hall to the coat-room, Jean 
followed and assisted him with his overcoat. The 
man lingered in his attentions, and seemed desirous to 
say something. As he handed Fomay his cane, he 
began to stammer in a confidential tone : 

" Mr. — ah — Fomay, is n't Mr. Ledyard, being on the 
house committee, able to have me promoted ? " 

" I don't know," said Fomay, liking neither the 4one 
nor the question. 

"And, sir, I heard you speak of Miss Innes. Might 
she be in town, sir ? " persisted Jean inquisitively. 
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Not that I know of," said Fomay, starting to go. 
Well, I '11 find out quick enough," muttered Jean 
doggedly. 

Fornay turned, beginning to suspect that the man 
was drunk, and remarked to him : 

" See here, I advise you to amend your manners, or 
Mr. Ledyard, as a member of the house committee, in- 
stead of promoting will discharge you." 

" He won't," exclaimed the servant, taken by sur- 
prise ; but seeing the interrogation in Foraay's eyes, 
he added servilely : 

" I mean, Mr. Fomay, I hope he won't" 



CHAPTER II. 

BETWEEN FRIENDS. 

On the morning of the second day following For- 
nay's call at Calaga's studio, Calaga inquired for For- 
nay at the latter's apartments. The hall-boy returned 
with the information that Mr. Fomay was in, and, 
conducting Calaga to the elevator, deposited him upon 
the third floor of the giant building. Fomay stood 
in his doorway to welcome his friend. 

" Hello, hello ! " he cried warmly, taking Calaga's 
hand and drawing him into the room. "I am de- 
hghted, delighted, old fellow. It is good to see you 
again, and you arrive in the ilick of time to cure me 
of .the blues. Another moment, and I don't know 
what would have happened." 

Calaga wrung Fomay's hand, looked in his face, 
smiled, and said : 

" I 'm awfully glad to see you, Mark." 

Fomay seized him by the shoulders and forced him 
to a seat, while he stood before him, crying : 

"There! Sit down. Let me look at you. Ah, 
Rome has done well by you." 

The two men studied each other affectionately. 

Calaga, thirty-five years of age, was half a head 
taller than Fomay. His thin, almost meagre frame 
was weak ; and by the languor of its pose — he sat in- 
terlocking his fine, tapering fingers — expressed fully 
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the delicacy, the refinement of the nature which it em- 
bodied. His face, with its deep-set eyes, almost femi- 
nine in their softness, disclosed his gentleness of spirit. 
He wore a pointed brown beard, closely clipped upon 
the cheeks and allowing the play of his sensitive lips 
to be seen. While Fomay regarded him, he looked 
around upon the disorder of the study with amusement. 

Surmounting and siurounding the desk by the win- 
dow which looked upon Broadway was a Htter of 
papers of all kinds ; but in the desk's centre one little 
spot, an oasis in a wilderness, was orderly, and showed 
a pad of paper partly blackened with Fomay's pen- 
manship. The study as a whole was tastefully yet in- 
consequently furnished. Against two walls was a 
dado of low bookcases, upon whose top stood various 
pictures, paintings, and engravings, framed and frame- 
less, mingled with photographs of persons and of 
places. Against a third wall spread a large divan 
covered with a bearskin rug. The most honourable 
and honoured work of art in the room was a large Satyr 
done in marble, which stood facing the desk by the 
window. Seated with crossed legs upon the twisted 
shaft of its black marble pedestal, it played upon its 
syrinx a satyrical obligato — so Fomay said — to its 
owner's writings. 

Calaga took in the riot of papers, and said, looking 
at Fomay: 

" You are working." 

" I am trying to," corrected the other gloomily, still 
standing with hands thrust searchingly into the pock- 
ets of his smoking-jacket. 
What are you doing ? " 
Doing ? " Fomay was suddenly taken vnth an ex- 
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plosion of vehement but humorous anger. " Doing ? 
I have started out to do something sweet and hopeful 
to order. That 's what I am supposed to be doing. In 
reality I 'm chewing a figurative beard in impotence and 
rage. Calaga, I 'm worn out, written out. There 's 
nothing left in me. I 'm passe, I Ve vamped and re- 
vamped the little, meagre inanities of my meagre, 
inane brain till they 're as threadbare as the coat of a 
Grub Street poet." 

Fomay strode back and forth like a beast in a 
menagerie. 

"You need a little sympathy," said Calaga in a 
humouring tone. 

" Sympathy ! Bah ! I need a good kicking ; and, 
let me tell you, the public will soon gratify me in that 
regard. I Ve ceased to please it. I need tonics — 
criticism ; no narcotic sympathy. See ! I Ve been 
trying to stir myself by the misfortunes of others." 
He picked up a book and shook it at Calaga. " Here, 
I *m proving to myself that a man can have popu- 
larity and yet be the merest sputterer. Oh, this is 
good, this caustic criticism ; it 's refreshing. I 'm so 
out of conceit with myself that it does me good to see 
the conceit taken out of some one else. I 'm in the 
mood to enjoy carnage. This is an edifying picture, 
where poor Robert Montgomery sits upon twenty 
editions of his dribble, and Macaulay carves him up 
in the choicest English. It is glorious, invigorating! 
What a masterful butchery! We enjoy it; and yet 
the poor wretch received the acclamations of his gen- 
eration, and imagined himself a poet. What if we, 
Calaga, are as self-deceived as he ? " 

"But we cannot work on any such supposition. 
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Mark," said Calaga, amused at the other's mock de- 
spair. " We must believe, at any rate, that we serve 
some purpose." 

" Yes," retorted Fomay, " and let us at least hope 
to arouse such a charming bit of invective as did 
Montgomery. Oh, the happy man, he did not live in 
vain. He has provoked a masterpiece." 

" Come, come," cried Calaga, '* if I did n't know that 
your bitterness gave you such satisfaction, I might 
quarrel with it. You will rave a bit, and then sit down 
as usual and do something charming." 

Fomay halted before his friend and regarded him 
curiously. 

" Hopeful, always hopeful. Why was not I born 
an idealist? I feel worn out, but you are fresh per- 
petually. And you can add new strings to your lyre 
— you go to Rome and compose a rhapsody for us. 
Oh, and tell me — ^who was she ? I thought, when I 
saw your picture, that you had a delightful surprise in 
store for me." Fornay paused and studied Calaga's 
face quizzically. Then he smiled and added : " But 
my surprise took another turn, Alfred. Your friends 
honour you with the strangest notoriety." 

Calaga's face became solemn. 

" Come," cried Fomay gaily, seating himself facing 
his friend. " Confess. Who is she? It 's not necessary 
to tell me that she is charming ; I saw that at once." 

" Mark," said Calaga gloomily, " I am not unwilling to 
allow my friends their jokes, but sometimes they carry 
things too far. It is thoughtlessness on their part, but 
it is thoughtlessness of a very disagreeable kind." 

" It is all a groundless scandal, then. I thought so. I 
knew you never lent yourself to unseemly friendships." 
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Calaga continued to look at the carpet and said 
nothing. 

" What is it ? " cried Fomay, struck by the other's 
taciturnity. " Is there, after all, the shadow of a 
truth ? " 

" Not in the way you mean," replied Calaga, after 
a moment's thought. " Mark, I have never met a 
woman who combined so many fine with so many dis- 
heartening characteristics." 

" I am somewhat curious about her. Do you know, 
Alfred, on the first glance at your picture I thought I 
saw Eve Innes." 

" Is that a fact ? " said Calaga in surprise. " Well, 
if Melacanta resembles your Eve, it is only in physique." 

" Is that her name ? " 

" Yes, Melacanta. It 's her nom de guerre^* 

" But her real name ? " 

*' I do not know it. I know nothing of who she is 
or where she came from. On these points she is very 
reticent. I met her in this way : I knew her by her 
voice long before I ever saw her. We lived in the 
same house, and in the mornings, when she practised, 
I, in my studio just above, had the full benefit of it. 
She has a marvellous voice. One day I happened 
to pass her in the hall, and if I was pleased with her 
voice, I was dumfounded by her beauty. After that 
I used to watch for her, and we got to know each 
other by sight. One day I ran across her in the street. 
She was beset by several dirty beggars, and I rescued 
her from their clutches. It seemed that she knew me 
by name and had seen some of my work, which she 
was pleased to admire. We dropped into an acquaint- 
anceship, and every day or so I used to call on her. 
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She did not attempt to deny that she was an American ; 
but that was the only confidence concerning herself 
that she ever gave me, except that she was devoured 
with the ambition to be a singer. She made her debut 
shortly afterward, and it was a most successful one. 
She gave me permission to paint her portrait." Calaga 
paused, then added briefly : "And that is all." 

" Your details have a non-committal ring," remarked 
Fornay musingly. "Your friends speak of a more 
personal enthusiasm on your part ; and also of a cer- 
tain — ah — moral toleration in your Melacanta." 

Calaga did not answer till he saw his friend begin 
to smile ; then he said : 

" No, Mark, that is untrue ; though, to be frank, she 
had some qualities which distressed me extremely, for 
I took a real interest in her welfare. How this gossip 
arose I cannot understand." 

" I do not wish to be inquisitive," said Fornay. 

" No, there is nothing which I cannot tell you. It 
is very simple ; so much so that you will laugh at me. 
What irritated me was to find in a woman with the 
body of an angel the theories which might be expected 
of a worn-out, disillusioned woman of the world. She 
had a sort of cynical, crude, unwholesome distrust of all 
the'better things in human nature." 

" Oh, is that all ? " said Fornay, rising and pacing 
back and forth. " She must be quite piquant. I rather 
Hke her." 

A peculiar look came into Calaga*s eyes, and he 
began to laugh. 

" Ha, ha, Mark, but your hking is not reciprocated. 
I don*t like to say unpleasant things, but she dislikes 
you intensely." 
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"Mel" cried Fomay, astounded. "What can she 
know of me ? " 

" Nothing, except through your books, and the de- 
tails of your personality which she got out of me by 
questioning, and which certainly could not have prej- 
udiced her. She says that she feels your books to be 
uncomfortably true ; that they explain her to herself 
too accurately. I remember that she once said : * For- 
nay talks to you too frankly in his analysis. It *s as if 
a man should tell a homely woman just why and how 
she was hideous. The woman would know that he 
spoke the truth and would feel his power of analysis ; 
but do you think she would thank him for his informa- 
tion? ' Another time she said : ' I 'm too like Fomay 
myself to admire him.* " 

" Charming, charming ! " cried Fomay. "What a 
delicate compliment! I should like to have known 
this brilliant woman." 

" Yes, I think you would get on admirably together. 
I told her so yesterday." 

" Yesterday ? " cried Fomay. 

" Yes, did n't you know that we came by the same 
steamer? I thought that was the chief item in the 
gossip. She intends to look for an engagement in this 
country, though she says she has neither friends "nor 
relatives. I told her I would like to bring you around 
and introduce you." Calaga hesitated. 

" Well ? " asked Fomay. 

" She refused absolutely to meet you." 

" What an original she must be ! She piques my 
curiosity. I would like to see this peculiar woman in 
the flesh." 

" You may if you hke," said Calaga. " She 's in- 
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vited me to accompany her to the Metropolitan this 
evening. She wants to hear the De Reskes and 
Emma Eames in * Faust.* " 

** Why, how fortunate that Mrs. Ledyard has offered 
me a place in her box. Where do you sit ? I will 
look for you." 

As Fornay spoke a knock came at the door, and 
he went and opened it. A hall-boy handed him a 
note, and he returned to Calaga tearing the envelope 
apart. 

" Where shall I look for you. Excuse me if I read." 

" She told me that she had sent for a box,** answered 
Calaga ; but Fornay did not hear, being engrossed in 
his letter. 

Mr, Mark Fornay : 

Dear Sir : A cheque bearing your signature was presented to 
us to-day and payment made upon it. We have since discovered 
that the figures and written amount bear, on close inspection, 
the marks of erasure. The amount we paid upon it was two 
hundred dollars. The cheque was No. 225, drawn to the order 
of Mr. Wyllys Ledyard. Will you kindly call upon us this 
afternoon, in order that, if the amount of said cheque has been 
raised, as we fear, we may take such steps in the matter as may 
seem advisable? 

The letter was signed by the president of Fomay*s 
bank. 

This was astounding. Fomay*s cheque to Ledyard 
had been drawn for one hundred dollars. Had the 
man, then, so lost his self-command as to descend to 
felony ? It hardly seemed probable ; and Fornay re- 
flected that, even if it were so, he must not permit a 
scandal of this sort to be saddled upon the already 
overladen shoulders of Ledyard*s family. 
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" Bad news ? " asked Calaga, seeing the perplexity 
on his friend's face. 

" Well, rather unexpected news, I confess. I must 
go immediately. Pardon me. Where did you say you 
were to sit to-night ? " 

Calaga repeated that they were to have a box, but 
which one he did not know. 

" I will look for you," said Fomay, putting on his 
overcoat. 

" Yes, we shall look at each other gloomily," returned 
Calaga, " each being denied the other's paradise." And 
as he accompanied Fornay to the street, he questioned 
him about Myra and the Ledyards. 

Fornay told him all the comforting details about the 
girl that he could remember, as well as agreeing witlj 
him upon the unlovable peculiarities of her father. He 
said nothing about the cheque, however, and they parted 
at the corner, Fornay taking a car, whijch deposited him 
at the door of his bank. He had a long talk with the 
president. The cheque had certainly been raised ; but as 
it had not been presented by Ledyard, it would not do 
to accuse him. Fomay requested that nothing be done 
till he had a chance to investigate the matter ; and to 
this the president agreed, taking into view both Led- 
yard's social position and the promise of Fomay to 
stand the loss if the culprit could not be found. 

Fornay spent the aftemoon in a fruitless search for 
Ledyard at the clubs and elsewhere ; but, remember- 
ing that he should see him that evening at the opera, 
he went home as it began to grow dark, dressed, and 
went out to dinner. 



CHAPTER III. 

AT THE OPERA. 

'* Faust," the success of 1891, was billed at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house that evening, and the last seat 
had been sold some days before. 

When Fomay alighted from a Broadway car the 
crowd had already congested beneath the low, insignif- 
icant portico as in a funnel. Speculators were im- 
portuning the pedestrians for some distance up and 
down the street, and the shrill voices of the boys vend- 
ing Hbrettos mingled with the clatter of equipages 
as they drew up at the curb and deposited their oc- 
cupants. Ladies with rich, fur-trimmed wraps conceal- 
ing their evening dress, their heads protected with 
scarfs of lace, passed through the squat doorways be- 
side their escorts, elbowing the less pretentious yet more 
eager populace of music students with voluminous 
scores beneath their arms, young men about town with 
general-admission tickets in their pockets, long-haired 
devotees of music, critics, and miscellaneous persons of 
all descriptions. 

Fomay effected an entrance and looked around the 
lobby, hoping to find Calaga. He was not in sight, 
however ; and Fornay remembering that Calaga, like 
the Ledyards, would probably come through the north 
entrance, took his place in the queue at the box-office 
and bought an admission ticket. 

At this moment the crowd was as great in the lobby 
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as on the street. People were discussing the monstrous 
prices. Gentlemen were assisting ladies to loosen t^ -ir 
wraps. Groups of musicians were declaiming upon 
the merits of the artists who were to sing. A steady 
stream of people poured through the narrow ways 
where the tickets were collected, and above all rang 
the cries of the uniformed attendants : 

'* The only correct book of the opera ! " 

Fomay presented his ticket, and went up the stairs 
and around the foyer to the Ledyard box. They had 
not yet arrived, but as he made his way to the side 
entrance he met them — Mrs. Ledyard and Myra, with 
Ledyard bringing up the rear. They exchanged greet- 
ings and he returned with them to the box. 

Fornay regarded Ledyard narrowly, expecting that 
he would show some embarrassment if he had any 
knowledge of the sophisticated cheque. He appeared 
at ease, however, his eyes expressing only that habit- 
ual weariness with which he was accustomed to assist 
at the opera. As he took the wrap from his wife's 
shoulders, he said in Fomay's ear : 

" I envy the happy air with which you endure these 
beastly shows." 

" It 's a natural faculty," answered Fomay, smihng. 
He had assisted Myra with her cloak, and the two 
ladies were arranging themselves in the front of the 

m 

box. 

*' Tell me, Wyllys, is n't that Lord Exmort whom I 
have heard about, over there in the Latterlys* box ? " 
asked Mrs. Ledyard, turning her head over her shoul- 
der as she screwed the staff to her opera-glass prepar- 
atory to an examination of the house. 

" I dare say. Latterly was starring him this after- 
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noon." And Ledyard added, sotto voce, to Fomay, 
" He *s a clever fellow, Exmort. You can pick up 
many a good thing from him." 

By way of answer Fomay said : 

" I 'd like to have a moment with you, Ledyard." 

The latter winked and said soothingly to his wife : 

" My dear, you '11 pardon me if I drag Mr. Fomay 
off for a moment." 

Mrs. Ledyard bowed to Fomay and returned to her 
opera-glass. The gentlemen left the box. 

" You *11 forgive me for referring to the matter," be- 
gan Fomay, as they found themselves in the foyer; 
" but it 's only fair to you. You remember that little 
cheque ? " 

"Yes, yes," intermpted Ledyard stiffly. "I was 
hoping to run across you this aftemoon. I '11 attend 
to it to-morrow." 

" No, no," said Fomay seeing that the other was 
ignorant of the forgery. " I don't refer to the pay- 
ment. Don't suppose I 'd mention it. But I received 
a letter from the bank this morning. Here, read this." 

Ledyard nonchalantly unfolded the note which For- 
nay handed him, and stopped beneath a gas-jet to 
read it. He suddenly started and exclaimed : 

'* Great God ! " 

" Yes, I thought it would be best to tell you of it." 

" To be sure. Thanks awfully. I '11 make it good, 
of course." 

" Not at all," said Fomay. ' " If you '11 tell me to 
whom you gave the cheque, I dare say that the bank 
' will be able to arrange the matter with him." 

" It 's that rascally Jean again," muttered Ledyard 
angrily. 
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"Jean! Then it 's very simple." 

Ledyard knit his brows for a moment, and then laid 
his hand on Fomay's shoulder, saying: 

** No, you '11 favour me by doing nothing, if you can 
arrange it with the bank. I '11 stand the loss, you know 
— aw." Ledyard hesitated, but finally added, with a 
wink at his companion : " You see — ah — ^between you 
and me, I Ve allowed that scamp to carry a few confi- 
dential notes — a httle affair, you know ; and I wished 
to reward him. But it won't do to have him brought 
up to peach. You understand, of course." Ledyard 
winked again. 

Fornay understood that the bulk of his friend'a 
affairs were best allowed their bushel ; but he said : 
Yet it 's a pity to protect that scamp." 
To be sure ; but you know one can't rake up a 
gutter to recover a cent. The loss is mine, old fellow." 
And gently and consoUngly he led Fomay back to the 
box. 

The latter seated himself behind Myra and began 
to talk with her. 

The orchestra was playing the overture ; the lights 
were turned up ; the parquet was an expanse of fine 
dresses and waving fans, interspersed with the black 
shoulders and white shirt-fronts of men ; the galleries 
were a vertiginous bank of faces. It was an overflow- 
ing audience everywhere, except in the boxes, edging 
the horse-shoe like the compartments of a roulette 
wheel. It was too early for the fashionables to have 
arrived. 

Fomay and the ladies studied the boxes in succes- 
sion. He was on the watch for Calaga. Mrs. Led- 
yard began to address some emphatic words to her 
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husband, who took a humble attitude yet concealed a 
smile. Two young women in the dress-circle had 
been levelling their glasses at the box for a full five 
minutes. 

" I adore ' Faust/ " said Myra, as the overture con- 
cluded. 

" I too, Miss Ledyard ; but never as much before 
we had the De Reskes." 

Suddenly the whole audience became agitated, pro- 
grammes rustled, fans were closed, positions were 
changed, and then all tht frou-frou subsided. 

The curtain was rising. 

All at once Myra made an involuntary movement ; 
she leaned forward and then sank back in her seat. 
Fomay observed that her eyes were fixed on the op- 
posite side of the horse-shoe. He looked, and saw, in 
the second tier of boxes, a gentleman placing a chair 
for a lady. The man was Calaga. Fomay*s heart 
gave an unbidden start. 

" There *s Mr. Calaga," whispered Myra. " Who is 
that with him ? " 

" I *m not certain. May I take your glass? " Myra 
passed it to him, and a moment later he added : " She *s 
the original of Calaga*s portrait." He returned the 
glass. " Take a look at her. I 'm ready to swear that 
it is your cousin. Eve Innes." 

Myra took a long look at Calaga's companion ; but, 
as they glanced in her direction, she lowered her glass 
suddenly. She remarked to Fomay in a cold voice : 

" It is the original of the picture ; but it 's not my 
cousin, though she may look like her. I have lately 
heard a few things about her." The girl turned her 
eyes resolutely toward the stage. 
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Fomay said nothing, though he was surprised at 
the bitterness of her tone ; but suddenly he understood. 
Myra had in some way heard the gossip about Calaga 
and the singer. Hers was bitterness against a faithless 
lover. 

" Miss Ledyard," said Fomay, " I too have heard 
certain rumours, but I believe them groundless." 

The girl hesitated, then answered : 

" My information happens to be exact." 

" Ah," breathed Fomay. 

" Yes, it came from papa." She gave her head the 
slightest toss and then seemed unusually interested in 
the music. 

Fomay could but smile. Ledyard had every reason 
to depreciate Calaga to his daughter ; yet if, after all, 
this woman were Eve Innes, their cousin, the Ledyards 
could not afford to encourage and accept slurs upon 
her. 

During the act Fomay studied Calaga's box con- 
tinually. Several times he caught the woman's eyes 
upon him, and this deepened his belief that she was 
Eve ; while it also deepened in Myra the uncomfortable 
sense of a successful rival's scrutiny. 

At the beginning of the ent'racte Baceron. came 
into the Ledyard box, and, shortly afterward, two 
young men. The ladies were surrounded, and Fomay 
decided to slip away and go to Calaga's box. Though 
he had been told that this lady had declined an intro- 
duction, Fomay reflected that he was not supposed 
to know that fact ; and the possibility that she might 
be Eve urged him on, even to the risk of an intrusion. 

He hurried through the foyer among others, like 
himself, bent on visiting friends. He ascended to the 
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floor above and stopped before the door of Calaga*s 
box. He was out of breath and his heart was flutter- 
ing slightly ; but Fomay, who prided himself upon his 
self-command, laid this to the rapidity with which he 
had walked, not stopping to reflect upon the reason 
for such rapidity. 

He entered and stood for a moment at the back of 
the box. Calaga, close to the cushioned rail, was in- 
tent upon the audience, but his companion had with- 
drawn from her former prominent position, and sat 
further within the box. Her hands, from which the 
long gloves ascended nearly to her shoulders, were 
clasped in her lap. Her head was slightly bowed, and 
she seemed intent on a study of the carpet, yet with 
a sort of suspended animation which was almost ex- 
pectancy. Her profile, sharply cut against the illumi- 
nation of the auditorium, met Fomay's eyes. He 
took a sudden step forward. It was Eve Innes. 

The girl gave a slight start as she heard the creak 
of his shoe, though she did not raise her head. Cal- 
aga, however, turned, his face lighting with pleasure. 

'' Mark ! " he cried. 

Fomay gave a nod of greeting to his friend as he 
came forward; but he stopped before Eve. She 
seemed to feel that she could no longer pretend to be 
unconscious of his presence, and she raised her head 
at the same instant he spoke. 

" Miss Innes ! What a strange meeting ! " 

He was holding out his hand. It took some time 
for the words to come, but finally she answered : 

" Yes, I did not expect it." She placed her hand 
in his with an effort. 

Calaga was looking from one to the other with as- 
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tonished eyes. There followed an embarrassing silence 
between Eve and Fomay. 

" You are old friends, then," burst out Calaga, at 
length ; but neither answered. Fomay said to Eve : 

" And you have been in Rome all this time ? " 

" Yes," she answered coldly, after a moment's hesi- 
tation. Then she said to Calaga, with marked contri- 
tion : " You must forgive me, Mr. Calaga. I *m hor- 
ribly ashamed of having been so unfair to you." Her 
tone and manner, contrasting with the coldness with 
which she had spoken to Fomay, in some way seemed 
to place the awkwardness of her position upon the lat- 
ter's shoulders. 

" May I sit down for a moment ? " he asked, his 
tone showing that he felt his lack of welcome. 

" Certainly," she answered, without expression. '* Do 
sit down." 

As he seated himself he shot a quick, significant 
glance at Calaga. The friends were of that intimacy 
where a look is as expressive as a word. After a 
moment Calaga said : 

"Will you excuse me, Melacanta? I see some 
friends across the house." 

Her anxious face showed that she wished to detain 
him, but as he had not looked and was already on his 
way toward the door, she said : 
Why, certainly." 

I suppose," began Fomay when his friend was 
gone, " that it is unnecessary to tell you how delighted 
I am to find you once more." 

" But it is kind of you to express it, nevertheless." 
She paused, and added in a less formal tone : " How 
delightfully this opera is being sung! I *m captivated 
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by Miss Eames. And what consummate art the De 
Reskes have, what perfection! I can't hnagine an 
added excellence." 

*'As you are a singer yourself, you give them the 
highest praise imaginable." He paused, reflected, then 
he said : " I feel that you will understand how natural 
it is that I should be surprised at meeting you in this 
way. And it is strangely interesting. I am curious to 
ask you many things. When did you decide to be- 
come a singer ? " 

" For four years I have lived for nothing else," she 
said evasively ; then changed the subject : " Which do 
you think the greater artist, Jean or Edouard de Reske ? " 

" I hardly know. Eve, why did you never answer 
my letters ? " 

" Your letters ! " She looked at him in surprise ; 
then, seeming to reflect, she added : "I fear I must 
simply ask you to be lenient. I was heart and soul 
in my work, you know. Like all the artists, I am 
wrapped up in myself. You can understand it. They 
have that unfortunate selfishness which their friends 
must accept, pardon, and try to forget." She laughed 
lighdy, yet with a touch of bitterness. 

"The talents you have acquired are somewhat 
startling." 

She turned, and for the first time looked him directly 
in the eyes; then, his sarcasm seeming to amuse her, 
she laughed again. 

*' But it seems to me that a person without some 
sort of talent must be a dreary sort of being. Is n't it 
well to acquire some, at any cost ? Ha, ha! when I 
think of what an ingenue I used to be, it gives me a 
shiver. But, well " She sighed. " I have caught 
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the fever like the rest. Art and success ! How one 
dreams of them, works for them, bums for them ! 
How natural it seems when Faust signs away his soul 
after a vision of his Marguerite ? " 

'* You have changed in many ways," said Fornay 
with a serious face. 

She saw that he was displeased, and she grew a trifle 
pale, but answered : 

** Yes, perhaps so. But one cannot be two things — 
artist and woman." 

" If you feel it to be so, it is certainly a matter 
worthy of great consideration before one chooses be- 
tween these antagonistic things." 

She looked away from him and did not answer, 
but gave her attention to the audience. She felt that 
he was studying her minutely; that he could but be 
making a comparison between the girl he had dis- 
covered in Arcadia, and this woman who now, leaving 
him her enigmatical words, turned enigmatical eyes 
upon the garish scene below. She felt a fear of his 
judgment — the full pain of suspense. 

Fornay gave up his eyes to her. Her gain in ma- 
turity had been a steady progress toward perfection. 
From the sweep of her low corsage bloomed her full, 
firm shoulders, rounding up into the neck which sup- 
ported the head of a Madonna. All that nature 
promised four years ago had been fulfilled to the 
minutest contour of face and form ; to the most eva- 
nescent, indescribable physical grace. But how about 
her brain, her heart ? 

The orchestra had returned to its place, and the 
plaintive tuning of violins sounded through the house. 
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In a few minutes the curtain would go up, and Fomay 
must go back to the Ledyards. Whatever were his 
reflections regarding Eve, he did not wish to leave 
before arranging to see her again. 

" Miss Innes," he said suddenly, " from what I have 
heard of you and from what I know of you, I feel that 
you are sure to succeed as a singer." 

" You could say nothing which could flatter me 
more," she answered, turning to him with a smile. 

" But I do not say it as a flattery," he protested. 
" And what are your plans — ^may I ask ? " 
I am looking for a chance to be heard." 
Of course ; and for that you need friends who will 
find you opportunities." He paused, then added: 
"You have never met the Ledyards, your relatives? " 

" No ; for the first time I have had a look at them. 
Mr. Calaga has been telling me about them, not know- 
ing our relationship. I cannot say that I am enthusi- 
astic." 

"Yet you must have friends. But that will be ar- 
ranged in time. And, Miss Innes, will you give me 
permission to call on you ? " 

Without concealing her hesitation, she replied : 

" Don't think me unkind ; but I must wait for a day 
or so. You will not mind, will you ? I '11 send you 
my card when I am settled." 

He tried not to think her unkind, and answered : 

" Very well. I will wait anxiously for it. I wish to 
aid you." 

She smiled as if at some recollection, and replied : 

"I thank you; it is a kindness you have always 
done me." 
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The Stress upon the " always " threw Fomay in doubt 
as to whether she were earnest or sarcastic. He was 
about to reply when Calaga returned. 

The curtain was rising. 

" The Ledyards seem to be going," said Calaga, as 
he came to the front of the box. 

Fomay looked across the house in time to see Mrs. 
Ledyard retreat out of sight. Myra and her father 
had already disappeared. 

" Excuse me," said Fomay. " I must go. I wonder 
what is up. They do not often leave so early." And 
bidding Eve and Calaga good-bye, he hurriedly left 
the box. 

As he hastened downstairs to the floor below he 
saw the Ledyards descending to the lobby. As he 
caught up with them, Mrs. Ledyard bowed to him with 
some coldness, saying : 

" We decided we had enough of 'Faust* for to-night ; 
but I hope you will avail yourself of our box, never- 
theless." And the mother and daughter continued 
their way, after some shght acknowledgment of For- 
nay's expressions of sorrow that he had not been on 
hand to assist them. Ledyard stood by, somewhat 
amused, and as the ladies proceeded he drew Fomay 
back by the arm, remarking : 

" Myra complains of not feeling up to the remainder 
of the opera ; and, to be frank, I think Mrs. Ledyard 
was a little annoyed at seeing you over there. It 
might have been a bit more cautious to have kept 
further in the shadow, don't you know." 

'* What do you mean ? " asked Fomay, with some 
exasperation. " I hope that you will say to Mrs. Led- 
yard that I was with Miss Innes, your niece." 
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" Astonishing ! " exclaimed Ledyard. " My niece I 
Is it really so ? Where has she dropped from ? " 

Fomay began to explain, but Ledyard interrupted : 

" Well, well, well I But I must run. And say — let 
me see you at the club to-morrow. 1 Ve something to 
ask of you." And he hurried off after the ladies, who 
were disappearing through the doorway. 

Fomay went after his hat and coat and transferred 
them to Eve's box, from which he listened to the re- 
mainder of the opera. 

The girl gave her undivided attention to the music ; 
and, during the entr'actes, whenever Fomay verged 
upon her personal affairs she at once led the conver- 
sation back to the opera. 

Fomay thought her very reticent, even cold ; but he 
said, before he closed the door of her cab at the con- 
clusion of the performance : 

'* I shall anxiously await your card. Miss Innes." 

'* And some day I shall keep my word and send it," 
she answered with a laugh. And she drove off with 
Calaga at her side. 

Somehow, there came to Fomay's mind the memory 
of the last time he saw her. Then it was he whom 
the impatient horses bore away ; it was she who had 
been left standing alone. 

He turned from the curb, and, shouldering the crowd 
which poured from the opera-house, he went down 
Broadway. 

How she had changed! The more Fomay thought 
of it, the more irritated he became. 






CHAPTER IV. 

THE D^BUT. 

One week later Mr. Ledyard called on Fomay at the 
latter's apartments, 

** I dropped in," he said, as he sank into an easy- 
chair, after lighting the cigar Fornay had handed him, 
to learn if you 'd heard from that Calaga yet." 
No, not yet," replied Fomay ; " but I posted the 
letter only the day before yesterday, and so could not 
expect an answer much before now. The twelve- 
o'clock delivery brings my heaviest mail, and it 's nearly 
time for it." 

Ledyard allowed the smoke to issue slowly from be- 
tween his lips for a moment, and then remarked : 

" It 's a wearisome responsibility, Fomay, to be uncle 
to an orphan niece, especially when the creature is — 
aw — an Innes; in other words, deucedly unconven- 
tional. I *m interested, don't you know — aw — ^rather 
enthusiastic, and so is Mrs. Ledyard ; but here for a 
week I Ve been hunting the town, and have n*t found 
hide nor hair of her. Mrs. Ledyard insists on doing 
the right thing by her, of course, and would be de- 
lighted to have her meet the proper people ; but, con- 
found it, what are you going to do when you can't 
find her? I return home and am scolded nightly 
like an unsuccessful beggar. These women can't 

understand that there *s any place possible in town 
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but those on their list; though I believe they are 
aware that there are half a dozen hotels." Ledyard 
paused, then added : " Between you and me, Fornay, 
the Inneses were always queer fish, and had no more 
idea of the necessary conventions than an eel. They 
have a singular faculty for kicking up rows, and I 
don't mipd telling you that, in this case, it 's largely a 
matter of self-protection with us. We 've simply got 
to corral this eccentric creature and offer her our wing. 
This singing business of hers is, of course, impossible." 

" Yes," said Fornay vaguely, " I suppose so. How- 
ever, Calaga's letter will give us her address. I in- 
tended, you know, to ask him the day after the opera ; 
but this illness of his aunt took him off to Richmond 
before I could get at him. To tell the truth, Ledyard, 
I 'm rather surprised that she does n't send me her 
card anyway ; she said she would. We were such good 
friends." 

" But you don't expect an Innes to be more consid- 
erate to friends than relatives? They 're unsociable as 
bears ; it runs in the blood." Ledyard expressed him- 
self with vehemence, and then arose and went to an 
ebony cabinet upon the wall, asking : " May I help 
myself ? " 

" Certainly," said Fornay. " The whiskey is on the 
right, the brandy on the left." 

Ledyard took down the decanter of brandy and 
poured out a Hberal potion. Fomay's attention was 
claimed by the delivery of the noon mail. 

" Here ! " he cried, returning from the door and de- 
positing some letters and newspapers upon the desk. 
** Here is a note from Calaga." 

He tore open the envelope and read : 
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Dear Mark : My aunt died last night, and I can only take 
a moment from my melancholy duties to write you that (when I 
left) Miss Innes was intending to move into a furnished flat on 
East Fifty-ninth Street just off the Park. Unfortunately, I for- 
get the number, though I know the house by sight. Whether 
she has done so or not I cannot say. She had several other 
places in her mind, and may at the last moment have decided on 
one of them. She was stopping at The Normandie. You might 
inquire there. She has probably written me her address, and 
when I return in a day or so I will let you know. In haste, 

Your friend, 

Alfred Calaga. 

Ledyard had been poising his glass of brandy in his 
hand while Fornay read, and at the last word he 
swallowed the liquor, and remarked : 

" Well, that 's a gleam of light in our darkness, 
though a feeble one. I inquired at The Normandie 
the other day, but they did n*t know of her." 

" Did you ask about a Melacanta ? " 

" Ah-h ! " cried Ledyard, with a grotesque shudder. 
" Melacanta ! I should say not." 

" It might be well to do so," returned Fornay ab- 
stractedly. He was tearing the wrappers from several 
newspapers and running his eye through their columns 
for the blue pencil mark. At times he gave Vcirious 
exclamations. 

'* What 's up ? " asked Ledyard from the easy-chair, 
when Fornay had finished with several papers. 

" Criticism ! You 're lucky, Ledyard. You never 
experience that bitter warmth of soul which comes of 
being fricasseed in public." 

" Don't I ? " said Ledyard with a wink and laugh. 
Don't I ? Why this outrageous flattery ? " 

Fornay cast a glance of ciuious yet veiled commis- 
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eration on this man, who referred with such lightness 
to the various personahties and vile innuendoes which 
had been served upon him by some so-called journals 
of society. 

Ledyard went on to relate an anecdote illustrative 
of his indifference to public sentiment; but he was 
interrupted by an exclamation from Fomay, who had 
torn the wrapper from another paper. 

"Here! Listen! Melacanta! It *s in large type 
— Melacanta ! 

** To-morrow night, at the Lenox Lyceum, Herr Seidl will 
introduce to the American public, for the first time, a young and 
charming artist, whose talents and whose late success abroad 
made her the subject of much enthusiastic criticism there. This 
lady possesses a rich and exquisite soprano voice. She has had 
the benefit of many years of study under the first masters of 
Europe, and all who have heard her predict that hers will be 
the highest walks in concert and even opera." 

Fomay read in a high key, and as he concluded 
Ledyard bowed his head and supported it in both 
hands. 

" It is all over," he groaned. " The worst has come. 
The Ledyards are pilloried before the pubhc." He 
looked up suddenly and burst out laughing. "Well, 
well, well ! Imagine Mrs. Ledyard's face when I tell 
her this. I 'm no longer the lone black sheep." 

Fornay paid but little attention to his friend. That 
which in the eyes of the Ledyards was a family misfor- 
tune, excited in him but sympathy. To the girl — 
already for Fomay the soul of a fascinating memory — 
had been added the vigour of perfected womanhood ; 
and now was to be cast over all the glamour of artis- 
tic triumph. Fomay, who vibrated between the upper 
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Bohemia and society, to whom the genial, free phrase 
of the studio was as natural as the formahties of the 
drawing-room, did not shrink from the idea of a pro- 
miscuous pubhcity which inspired such apprehension 
in the Ledyards. And with this sympathy which he 
felt was combined anxiety for her success. A d^but 
in concert is such a delicate affair ; the least inflection 
of the voice, the most subtile lineament of stage pres- 
ence, the very humour which the audience breathes in 
with the atmosphere, serving to effect or subvert vic- 
tory. He knew that Eve, wherever she might be, 
was at that moment in the ferment of alternate hope 
and fear which must persist whenever one prepares 
to measure his strength of brain or heart or soul 
against a careless multitude. Overlooking the indiffer- 
ence she had shown toward him a week ago, he felt 
desirous of being with her, of assuring her. 

" Ledyard," he said suddenly, " I think I shall go up 
to The Normandie and see if she is there." 

He picked up the wrapper which had been about 
the paper. It was addressed in a woman's hand. 
Whatever may have been her apathy toward him, she 
had had enough interest to send him a marked copy. 

" Will you ask for Melacanta? " questioned Ledyard, 
getting on his feet. 

" I suppose so. And, by the way, the very fact 
that she lets herself be known as Melacanta screens 
you effectually." 

" Yes, but we wished to do the best by her. Can 
Mrs. Ledyard give a reception to a Melacanta? I 
might, to be sure, but then, I 'm calloused. I suppose 
I must attend this show, however. When did you say 
it was ? " 
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" To-morrow night. It 's one of SeidPs course of 
Sunday concerts." 

Sunday ! " exclaimed Ledyard, in mock despair. 
Worse and worse ! It *s a plain, uncoated pill that 
poor Fanny has to swallow. Well, come ahead, if 
you 're going. I '11 run up with you." 

They learned at the hotel that Melacanta had gone 
some days before without leaving her address, nor 
could Fomay and Ledyard find any trace of her. They 
were forced to wait for the concert. Ledyard said 
that it was his privilege to pay for a box, Eve being 
his niece, and he invited Fomay to share it with him. 

4c 4c 4c • 4c 

They had agreed to meet in the lobby of the Lenox 
Lyceum, and when, on Sunday night, Fornay arrived, 
he found that Ledyard had brought Baceron with him. 
The three exchanged greetings and entered the hall. 

"But this is an excellent audience as regards num- 
bers, don't you know," said Baceron, adjusting his 
monocle when they were seated in the box. 

" And in numbers only," returned Ledyard. " Can 
you make out any one you know ? " 

" Nq, to be sure I can't. One might say that this 
was a trades-union. But do you see Noyet over 
there ? He 's undoubtedly going to patch up an illus- 
tration. He 's running a series on the public halls, he 
tells me. I dare say that little thing beside him is his 
wife. He knows how to dress her, though." 

Fomay was running his eye over the programme, at 
which the others had not looked as yet. 

" Here," he said, " Melacanta has the third number 
— the Elizabeth aria from Tannhauser. And she also 
has the second number after the intermission." 
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" I suppose we '11 have to constitute the claque," re- 
marked Ledyard, after he and Baceron had examined 
their programmes. And he began to tell Fomay of 
Mrs. Ledyard's despair when she heard of his niece's 
debut. 

Within the circular, walls of the auditorium and be- 
neath its intimidating dome had gathered a large as- 
sembly. Every seat and box was occupied by a mis- 
cellaneous crowd, which, outnumbering the chairs, 
stood in packed groups on every possible vantage- 
ground. Here and there showed a white shirt-front, 
and startling bonnets and pretentious wraps abounded. 

The musicians were beginning to assemble on the 
stage, 

"Do you suppose this remarkable audience has been 
called out by the name of Melacanta ? " asked Led- 
yard, who seldom patronised this sort of concert. 

** I 'm afraid not," answered Fomay. "It *s the 
Intermezzo-Romantico from Mascagni's 'L'Amico 
Fritz,' that 's given for the first time. It *s the number 
after Eve's first." And he reflected that this was un- 
fortunate ; for, being eagerly anticipated, it might take 
the edge from any encore Eve might excite. 

The orchestra was finally seated, and Herr Seidl 
appeared, acknowledged the plaudits of the audience, 
took his place upon the dais, rapped for attention, and, 
at his nod and descending baton, the orchestra burst 
forth with the Sacred March from the Prophet. 

Through the first and second- numbei — the overture 
of "L6onore" — Fornay's thoughts were with Eve 
rather than with the music; though, doubtless, the 
temper of his meditation was dictated and swayed by, 
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uplifted and depressed by, the noble harmonies so mas- 
terfully rendered. 

As the moment for Eve*s appearance drew nearer, 
excitement gained upon him ; he felt all the trepida- 
tion that she must feel. How would she be received? 
Must she advance in a chilling silence and endure those 
solitary, dreadful moments which precede the cue to 
sing, and would her nerve fail her in this ordeal ? 
Would her voice refuse to obey when she urged it 
to the first momentous notes ? Would it quiver and 
break, and leave her to the merriment and scoffing of 
this assembly? 

Knowing well that a multitude wears its heart upon 
its sleeve ; that it rails or dissolves in tears with start- 
ling ingenuousness ; that it crushes or caresses with 
equal passion ; that it combines with its giant's strength 
the simplicity of a child ; that it is capricious, feminine 
— ^he looked out upon it with invective and benediction 
mingling in his heart. It was a friend or an enemy — it 
incarnated fate. 

He was aroused from his reverie by a burst of ap- 
plause. He looked up in surprise. Eve, led by 
the conductor, was advancing upon the stage. His 
heart leaped, and he blessed this audience, which a 
moment before he had been measuring with spite. It 
had been more alert, quicker to express its greeting 
than himself ; and the reason for this warm reception 
to one unknown was evident. The heart of the audi- 
ence was awakened through its eye alone. 

ReHeved by a mottled background of musicians, Eve 
stood forth, clad in white. Every eye was upon her, 
and with approbation. Her beauty, her ease, her 
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modesty, her form all grace, her clear forehead upon 
which the hair was closely curled, giving a classic 
breadth, her downcast, deliberating eyes, her half- 
plaintive attitude of attention to the prelude, all had 
that combination of freshness and matiuity which 
marked her a child- woman. And the audience recog- 
nised this note of youth, and expressed its sympathy in 
an indescribable emanation which it gave forth even 
when it had ceased to clap. 

The prelude was ending. Eve began to sing. 

At the first note Fomay fell back reassured ; at the 
end of the first phrase he knew that she had won. 
What a marvellous voice ! What fulness, what richness, 
what reserves of power ! Where did she get it all ? 
She showed no nervousness, but perfect self-possession ; 
no straining, but complete mastery ; there was no im- 
poverished tone, but an abundant flood of melody. 
And what interpretation! How perfect was the modu- 
lation, the broidery of tears and fire which she wrought 
into her song! How she bore the audience on to 
understand, to feel ! 

She ceased singing, and it seemed imfair that she 
had ceased. Then the applause came. The claque 
which Ledyard had constituted himself was imneeded. 
The audience had forgotten to look forward to the 
Intermezzo and bent itself upon an encore. 

Eve appeared again, and three baskets of flowers — 
the gifts of Fomay and his friends — were handed her. 

The applause doubled as she retreated, with many 
bows, toward the exit, and finally she was forced to 
accept the encore. 

" Exquisite, exquisite 1 " said Baceron to Ledyard, 
as Eve again retreated under the clapping, which this 
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time was fainter, expressing rather satisfaction than 
desire. 

" I confess, I *m proud of our relationship," said 
Ledyard humorously ; " and that 's more than I have 
said for any other Innes." 

Fomay had arisen. He was overwhelmed with 
Eve's success. 

" I am going to give her my congratulations," he 
said, bending over Ledyard. " Will you come ? " 

" Of course. Come, Baceron, go with us." 

The Intermezzo was beginning, and they left the 
box. In going around the narrow alley formed by the 
high backs of the boxes and the walls, they rubbed 
shoulders with a small, thin, thickly bearded man who 

stood alone with folded arms and sinister face. 

« 

" There 's an enthusiast," remarked Baceron, " who 's 
content to listen without looking. But I confide to 
you, Ledyard, that one who only hears Miss Innes 
misses half of it. I say that she is charming." 

He whom they passed must have caught these words, 
for his face darkened ; but it was Fornay whom he 
followed with his eyes. 

The three passed around to the left behind the 
boxes, and down the short flight of steps which led to 
the reception-rooms. Several men were loitering in 
the hall from which the broad staircase led to the lower 
lobby; but Fomay and his friends tiu-ned into the 
parlours, in the second of which they saw Eve seated 
on a sofa. A stout, matronly woman, with olive com- 
plexion and black beady eyes, was drawing the girPs 
wrap closer about her throat; but she stepped aside, 
and Eve arose as the gentlemen came forward. 

" Eve," cried Ledyard, taking her hand, " I take an 
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uncle's privilege of introducing himself. Your aunt 
and I have had the misfortune to lose sight of you; 
but now you are found again — and in what bewilder- 
ing glory! You do not know me? I am yoiu* imcle, 
Wyllys Ledyard." 

" Oh, and I saw you once at the opera," she an- 
swered, withdrawing her hand from his. " It is very 
kind of you to come." 

There was an awkward pause. The loosened ties 
of kinship were not to be reknit in a moment. 

" Miss Innes," said Fornay, taking her hand in tum^ 
" I don't need to tell you how beautifully you have 
done, how completely you held the audience." 

" You are kind to think so," she said, with a swift 
look into his eyes, during which the colour lessened in 
her cheeks. The relations between Eve and Fornay 
were also somewhat strained, and the young man, not* 
withstanding the warmth of congratulation he felt 
within him, was at a loss for the words in which to put 
it. On their last meeting she had too pointedly denied 
him the old intimate footing. 

Ledyard introduced Baceron, and the old man, 
blending his words with bows and engaging smiles ill 
in keeping with his years, expressed his admiration 
effusively. Indeed, Baceron set out to monopolise her ; 
and, after a few moments, she spoke more freely with 
him than with the others. His enthusiasm seemed to 
infect her, and she rattled on with vivacity, telling of 
her aspirations, her pleasure at her favourable recep- 
tion, and finally began to recount her life abroad with 
much humour and animation. 

Baceron kept up a running obligato to her talk: 
"Yes, yes! Superb, to be siu*e. How dehghtful that 
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must have been ! Ah, what a pity ! But of course 
you did work frightfully hard." 

The woman who had attended Eve stood silently 
apart, but with attentive eyes and ears'. Once Led- 
yard asked his niece who this woman might be, and 
she interrupted her conversation with Baceron to 
reply : 

" She *s my maid. I brought her from Rome, and I 
find her a most excellent woman. Having always been 
in the service of some singer, she understands all the 
little, helpful details." 

" Oh ! " remarked Ledyard ; and he turned upon the 
maid another dubious glance. 

A reporter sent in his card shortly after, and re- 
quested an audience with Melacanta. 

" I suppose I must see him," she exclaimed gaily. 
"It won't do to offend him." And she gave word 
that he be shown in. 

Ledyard became uneasy. It occurred to him that 
he was known to many reporters, and, all things con- 
sidered, it might be well for him to leave. He tore 
Baceron away with him when he had said good-bye 
to Eve and asked her address that Mrs. Ledyard might 
call upon her. She gave him the number of her house 
on Fifty-ninth Street, and he returned to his box with 
the reluctant Baceron. Fomay remained behind, wait- 
ing for a less impeded chance to talk with her. 

The reporter came, questioned, cross-questioned, and 
suggested answers, but finally he left. 

" It is a new experience," Eve said, turning to For- 
nay. " It is a new sensation. Why should I be of im- 
portance enough to be interviewed ? " 

" Because you have just shown the power to move a 
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multitude, and to-morrow they will wish to know about 
you. They will want to talk about you, because you 
have made them think and feel." 

"Oh, how glorious that is!" she exclaimed, accom- 
panying Fornay to a sofa, where they seated them- 
selves. " How proud I am ! " 

'* You may well be. You have power." 

She was silent a moment, and then asked : 

" And does it show power to make people think and 
feel ? " 

" Yes ; do you not think so ? " 

She shot a quick glance at him, nodded her assent, 
and then, with an added flush to her cheek, lent her 
eyes to the distance. She was thinking of something. 
He watched her narrowly, and several times was on 
the point of speaking. Sadness seemed to gyow upon 
her as she pondered. She pressed her palms together 
with a nervous movement. Suddenly she looked up. 

" And can you understand how one could give up 
everything to attain that power ? " she asked. • 

" Yes, I can understand." 

" Can give up everything ? " she added with vehe- 
mence ; " everything, even happiness ? " 

He smiled and said : 

" Many people do give up happiness for it ; but — " 
he paused — " they are fools." 

She gave a start. 

** Fools, you said — fools? " she exclaimed nervously. 

" Yes, they are fools ; but their f ooUshness is, per- 
haps, sublime." He reflected a moment, and, raising 
his feet uneasily upon their heels, continued: "But 
it is as great folly for one to dogmatise. One finds 
his standards change with his years. I suspect that 
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at the end of life we shall measure it by what we have 
missed.** 

She laughed a little, and answered : 

" And how terrible to look back and say, ' I have 
missed being a power/ " 

" Yes, and to say, ' I have never tasted happiness,* 
It is all a question of what is the real end of life." 

"Stop!" she cried, rising with an unpleasant laugh. 
" This is no time to be metaphysical I have come 
to loathe metaphysics. It is unkind of you to make 
me think — at this time. I want to enjoy my success. 
Praise me, flatter me! I am on fire for praise ! " 

She walked back and forth before him, holding her 
fur-trimmed wrap, which had slipped from her shoul- 
ders, about her with her forearms. Her head was held 
high ; her cheeks were flushed, her eyes burning. She 
walked sweepingly. 

"Is it my unfortunate habit of making you think 
that has caused you to treat me so coldly — that made 
you refuse me youi address? " he asked, a little bitterly. 

She stopped and looked at him. She said : 

" I have a taste for gay companions who make me 
laugh, not think. Life is too short to waste it on 
thinking." 

" If we can find nothing pleasant to think about,*' 
he remarked. 

She turned away her eyes and continued to walk 
regally. 

"You talk very diiterently from what you write. 
A change has come over the spirit of your dreams." 
She threw herself upon the sofa and laughed lightly. 
" Do you remember the time when you would not let 
me read your books? Now I have read them all." 
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" I know," he said, " and to my misfortune." 

" Oh no," she retorted, " do not put it that way. 
Say, rather, to the understanding of you. But come, 
I said I did n't want to think." 

The Intermezzo was ended, and the intermission 
followed. The parlours began to fill with musicians 
and their friends, and, of the former, several congratu- 
lated Eve upon her success ; yet Fomay lingered at 
her side, waiting till they should go. But when the 
rooms were finally cleared at the conclusion of the in- 
termission. Eve was taken with an access of vivacity 
and refused to talk on serious topics. 

*' There," she cried, "they are beginning the rhap- 
sody. My number is next. Encourage me, and then 
go out and listen." 

" You do not seem to need encouragement," he an- 
swered. 

" Don't I? " She turned away her face and became 
silent. But suddenly she got upon her feet and cried 
with gaiety: "But I do. Praise •is all I live for. 
Give me praise." And she went and leaned over her 
three baskets of flowers, inhahng their fragrance in 
succession. 

" You know how I admire your talent without my 
telling you," he said, going to her side. 

" But I wish to be told," she answered, with insistence. 

" Well, I tell you now, and the papers will tell you 
in the morning — and, indeed, to-morrow I might tell 
you better," he said suggestively. " To-morrow, when 
I have thought up some lavish phrases." 

She smiled and said : 

" Well, then, come to-morrow. You heard me tell 
my uncle my address." She suddenly changed the 
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subject. "I was thinking that I might wear a rose 
when I go on. Let *s see — I have red, yellow, and 
white. Which would be best ? " 

''Why not a white one?" asked Fomay. The 
basket of white roses was the one that he had sent. 

" But, on the whole, I am, perhaps, a brunette," she 
replied. " Would not red be better ? " 

" Once I picked out a red rose to send you," he re- 
marked in an undertone. 

She suddenly drew a white rose from the basket and 
pinned it on her dress of white. 

" I think that white might be best," she said. " The 
advantage is that it will not show. There ; now you 
must leave. The rhapsody is ending." 

** I will come back," he said. 
No ; I leave immediately when I have sung." 
Good-bye, then." He took her hand and pressed 
it encouragingly. " Good luck. To-morrow at what 
time ? " 

" At four." 

" Good-bye." 

As he left she stood still, but followed him with 
intense eyes ; and when she sang it was with more of 
power, finish, and expression, and she won for herself 
an encore still more stormy than the first. 

" What a voice and what a woman ! " said Baceron as 
they left the house. ** Ledyard, you should exploit her." 

" I will," said Ledyard grimly. "I '11 send Mrs. 
Ledyard around to call on her. What greater or more 
generous thing could I do — or more difficult? It will 
be mixing oil and water." 

" Nevertheless, much could be made of her, don't 
you know," persisted Baceron. 
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Ledyard looked up at his friend suddenly, pondered 
a moment, and then muttered in his moustache : 

* I should n*t wonder." 

And during the joiuney to the club, and for the 
remainder of the' evening, he seemed imusually 
thoughtful. 



CHAPTER V. 

RE-ENTER AXON. 

At eleven o'clock on the morning following her 
debut, Eve was seated in her bedroom before a little 
table whereon was a light breakfast of eggs and coffee. 
The disorder of the room showed that she had but 
lately arisen, and the loosened fastenings of her dress- 
ing-gown that her toilet was not yet completed. Look- 
ing up at the maid who stood beside her, she was 
saying : 

" Very well. Tell him that I will come in ten min- 
utes." 

The maid left the room. 

Eve finished her coffee and then arose, replaced her 
dressing- wrap with a morning-gown of many laces, and 
then surveyed herself from head to foot in a great 
mirror which, swung between its two supports, could 
be turned to any angle. Suddenly she came closer 
to the glass and stood looking into her own eyes for 
several minutes. Her countenance had been without 
expression, but now, as she studied it, there came to 
it slowly, like a twilight, a sadness which was near 
despair. 

" To what purpose ? " she murmured. " For what 
good ? " 

The image before her became blurred for the tears 

through which she viewed it ; and, turning suddenly, 

she threw herself upon her knees at the bedside. She 
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hid her head in the rumpled linen and encircled it with 
her arms. She remained thus for some minutes. 

Suddenly she arose with an impatient gesture. She 
went to her bureau and cleared from her cheeks the 
traces of her tears. Her face was again without ex- 
pression, and she started toward the door; but she 
stopped, seeming to remember something, and went 
back and took from her bed an armful of newspapers. 
Then she left the room, traversed the hall, entered a 
room closed at the farther end by portieres, which she 
parted, and passed into the front parlour. 

A man was standing in the window which looked 
upon the street. As he heard her step he turned and 
looked her over from head to foot with coldly critical 
eyes ; but he said nothing. 

She was placing her papers upon the centre-table. 
The man who stood studying her was he upon whom 
Baceron had passed remark the previous evening at 
the concert. His thick beard spread high upon his 
cheeks, which, beneath his piercing eyes, were sunken 
and livid ; but his forehead and such other part of his 
flesh as the beard left visible was of a dead-white pallor. 
His hands were interlocked before him. He was 
dressed in a black sack-coat, which, buttoned from 
throat to waist, showed by the looseness with which it 
hung that it enveloped a body of extreme emaciation. 

When Eve had placed her papers, she stood with 
one hand upon the table's edge with a trace of em- 
barrassment. Finally she said : 

" Good-morning, Father. Have you read of my 
success ? " 

" No," he answered, " I have read nothing." 

" Would you like to hear ? " she asked hesitatingly. 
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He did not answer, but turned again to the window. 
It was Father Axon, but bearded, clad in lay costume, 
and yet more thin and angular than four years ago. 

" They all speak well," Eve went on in a palliative 
tone. " They speak very kindly. This is one of the 
best. Shall I read it ? " She had selected a paper, 
found the place, and she looked up to see if he were 
attentive. 

But he still looked out of the window with his back 
turned toward her. She waited a moment, but he did 
not trnn ; then she began to read : 

** For Melacanta, who was for the first time introduced to th« 
American public at this concert, we have nothing but praise. 
And this praise is not due to that leniency which is usually shown 
to a debutante ; there is no need of lowering one's standard of 
criticism to commend her. In fact, we feel that it is not exag- 
geration to say that she can hold her own with some of the best 
of our recognized artists. Her voice is of great power, range, 
and flexibility ; her method is above criticism ; her interpretation 
all that could be desired ; and her stage presence is as charming 
as her singing is excellent. Of striking beauty, she cast upon 
the audience the spell of her personality as she held them captive 
by her art. . *. ." 

Eve had read slowly and still more slowly, looking 
up repeatedly at the form in the window. She saw 
that he was not listening, and she ceased reading. 
" It does not please you," she said, after a pause. 
This time he turned and came slowly toward the 
table where she stood. When quite close to her he 
asked : 

Does it please you, daughter ? " 

Yes, Father, it does ; why not ? " 

Why? — that is the question I ask of you." 
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His eyes were uncomfortably close upon her, and she 
moved away from before him. She went and leaned 
against the mantel, saying : 

" It is for this that I have worked four years, for 
this that I have given up everything. Why, then, 
should I not be pleased ? " 

A peculiar light came into Axon's eyes and a faint 
smile to his lips. 

" I ask you the question, daughter. Why should 
you be pleased ? " 

"My debut was successful." 

" And was it not in Rome ? " 

" Yes." 

"Why, then, did you have tears that other morn- 
ing, and have smiles for this ? " 

" Because — ^because " She could not find an 

answer, and lowered her eyes to the hearth. 

He laughed a low, soft laugh, and sank into a chair. 

" It is," he said, " because last night, besides unveil- 
ing your nature shamelessly before the rabble, you un- 
veiled it to one among that rabble who " 

" Stop ! " she interrupted angrily. " Our bargain was 
that I should have my unimpeded will. I did not 
bargain for your criticism." 

" Yes, that is so," he answered in the same even tone. 
" I am in no way trying to impede you, daughter. 
Carry out your silly plan if you will ; prove yourself 
worthless, that a worthless creature may be brought to 
dishonour you with what the world is pleased to think 
is love ; succeed, as you call it. I simply wish to ask 
you, what then ? " 

She had grown very pale and did not answer. 

" You see," he resumed, " that the higher you build 
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this card-castle the greater is to be the fall of it. And 
whom will it crush ? " 

" Not you, certainly," she answered bitterly. 

" That is true ; nor yourself, either, daughter. I can 
see but one for whom you erect this trap. Love will 
come to you as maternity to certain unhappy women 
— as something to strangle." 

The look of a wounded fawn came to her eyes, but 
she did not reply. 

"I doubt if it would be my will," he went on 
thoughtfully, " to hinder your success if I could. The 
only thing that I do not understand is your why, your 
wherefore." 

'* I once read in a book," she answered musingly, 
" that life is an infinitude of possibilities." 

" In this case there are but two," he remarked, *' suc- 
cess or failiure ; and both mean defeat." 

His words brought tears to her eyes. She went to 
the sofa and sat leaning her cheek against its arching 
back. He studied her curiously during some moments 
of silence. The ticking of the clock upon the mantel 
began to obtrude itself. Suddenly the electric bell 
rang loudly, and Eve sat up in surprise. 

" Do you expect any one ? " asked Father Axon. 

She did not answer, but sat listening intently. In a 
moment they heard the front door close, and then the 
sound of conversation in the hall. Then there was a 
knock at the door and the maid entered. She handed 
Eve a card. 

" It is my uncle, Mr. Ledyard," she said, rising. 

Axon's face darkened, and he moved toward the 
inner room. 

" Do not waste much time with him," he said. " I 
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have something more to say to you. I will wait in 
here." And parting the portieres, he disappeared into 
the other room. 

In a moment Ledyard entered. 

"Ah," he cried, coming forward, "good-morning. 
I have been reading all manner of delightful things 
about you in the papers." He had taken in the room 
with a comprehensive glance, while he shook her hand ; 
and, still shaking her hand, he added : " What a pleas- 
ant place you have." 

" Yes," she said, gently withdrawing her hand. " I 
had the good fortime to get it fully furnished. The 
people who had it are travelling for a year." 

Ledyard released her, and when she had seated her- 
self upon the sofa he drew a chair beside her. 

" I wished to be the first to congratulate my niece,*' 
he said, with an engaging smile. " You have seen the 
papers, I suppose ? Of course you have. I Ve been 
telling Mrs. Ledyard and Myra, your cou&in, what a 
stunning girl you are." 

" I *m afraid you Ve been overdrawing the facts/' 
said Eve, somewhat abashed. 

" Not at all. And I referred them to Fomay. They 
rely upon his judgment more than upon mine, don't 
you know." 

Eve, lowering her eyes, did not reply, and he went 



on: 



Your aunt will call upon you this afternoon, or to- 
morrow." Ledyard announced it as though Eve had 
scored a double triumph. 

" I shall much like to see her," said the girl. 

" She *s a very estimable woman. Eve, but somewhat 
peculiar in her prejudices, don't you know." 
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" Is she ? " asked Eve. 

" Oh, well, you see, she 's been brought up in these 
ideas." Ledyard hesitated, and then added, as though 
confident of Eve's ability to allay the apprehensions 
of her aunt : " But of course when she meets you — aw 
— she '11 be charmed, to be siu*e ; and you '11 put her 
mind at ease at once." 

How do you mean ? " Eve asked vaguely. 
Why, my dear, I — aw — aw — ^r^ferred to her prej- 
udices against — aw — ^public singing. But of course 
she '11 understand that it was only a little fancy of 
yours — a — aw — ^little experiment. Ha, ha, ha! " Led- 
yard laughed, as if Eve, in her d^but, had played a very 
clever joke. 

The girl looked solemn. After a moment she said : 

" I 'm afraid you don't understand." 

" Oh, but I do, don't you know. It 's a very pretty 
way to take us by surprise. The Inneses were always 
original, to be sure." 

" But I intend to remain a public singer — for some 
time." 

Ledyard looked up at her blankly. 

" You don't mean to tell me ! " 

" Yes," she said. " That was what I studied for ; 
and I now feel that I have a fair start." 

*' Indeed — of course you have." Ledyard kept nod- 
ding his assent, but with the edge taken from his en- 
thusiasm. 

" It is my ambition to be a great singer," she con- 
tinued ; " and my heart is fixed on that idea. I wish 
to be famous. I wish to make money ; and so I try 
to cheat myself into the idea that I have talent." 

'* Yes, yes, of course you do," nodded Ledyard, with 
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an inadvertency which showed his thoughts to be 
elsewhere. 

A silence fell between them. Ledyard pondered 
deeply, giving his great, grey moustache an occasional 
twist with either hand. Suddenly, as though taken 
with a resolution, he said : 

" I did n*t know you had need of money. I always 
supposed that — aw — your father left an ample estate." 

" He did," said Eve. 

" So I thought. Quite an amount, was it not ? " 

"The income is about eighteen thousand. But I 
sing because I love to." 

" Ah, eighteen thousand. Your father was a very 
careful man, my dear niece. He and I were never the 
best of friends, but one can't help admiring his strong 
qualities. I try to forgive him." Ledyard had con- 
cluded as though speaking to himself. 

" Forgive him ? " she asked, with a touch of hauteur. 

Her uncle looked up at her with saddened eyes. 

" Yes," he said with a sigh. " I had a grievance 
against him, but he is dead now. I do not harbour it 
against his charming daughter. It is often disagree- 
able to exact one's rights, to be sure." 

"What do you mean?" she asked. "Had you 
some claim against him ? " 

Ledyard did not answer on the moment, as though 
he feared to wound her. But at length he said : 

" My dear, I do not wish to rake up old family his- 
tory. It is unpleasant." 

" Do not hesitate," she said. " My father died very 
suddenly, you know. There might have been things 
which he would have told me." 

" Yes, I think he would have said something about 
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the matter," replied her uncle. He seemed to hesitate 
again, but finally continued gently : " You know that 
my father disinherited me. It is a long story and a 
disagreeable one. He was stem and very one-sided — 
one of the old school. He left everything to my sister, 
your dear mother. She had always been my good 
angel, and, having a very keen sense of right and wrong, 
she was extremely grieved when father cut me off. In 
fact, she interceded with the old man; but no, he 

would n*t listen. Finally But why bother you with 

this ? " 

" Yes, tell me," said the girl, " if it is not painful to 
yourself." 

" Well," he continued, " your mother came to me 
one day after I had been forbidden father's house, and 
told me how obdurate the old fellow was; but she 
tried to encourage me in every way, and pleaded with 
me not to feel bitterly and to try and reform. (I con- 
fess that in those days I was a little wild.) And finally 
she said that on father's death, if he did not relent in 
the meantime, she would divide what was left to her 
equally between us. Eve, your mother was a noble 
woman. Well, shortly afterward she was married, and 
father died. The unpleasant part of the matter is 
here. Your father, owing to peculiarities which you 
can appreciate, would not allow your mother to make 
half of her property over to me, though I know that 
to her dying day it was her intention. Your father 
and she had their only quarrels on this subject. I do 
not hke to say it, my poor girl, but owing to his pecul- 
iar, vehement nature, he at times approached violence. 
The affair was still in an undecided state when your 
mother died." 
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Eve arose as her uncle paused, and went within the 
recess of the window. Suddenly she said : 

"^Are you sure of this, uncle ? " 

"Oh yes. It was an open secret with both our 
famihes. Indeed, I have correspondence on it which 
would be almost equivalent to a will in a law court. 
In point of fact, your mother died without a will, so 
your father said." 

" And he never lied," answered the girl ; " I know 
that." 

" Of course your father was above reproach in that 
respect. But it has always remained between our 
families as a question of right and wrong — a moral 
question. We have never thought of urging it at law, 
though we could have done it, having the documents. 
But why speak of it ? It is better forgotten. I see 
that we have wronged you, my dear niece. We thought 
that it was on this account that you held yourself aloof 
from us so long. But we have you now, and you 
must let us offer you our wing. We will wipe out the 
past and begin again." 

Eve suddenly came out of the curtained recess and 
stood before her uncle. 

" Listen," she said : " if there was a question of right 
and wrong there is one now. I inherit it." 

"No, no." Ledyard made a protesting gesture. 
" Let us talk of more pleasant things." 

" No," she insisted ; " I can understand how my 
father could have done as you say. He was very wil- 
ful by nature. I have duties toward him and his 
memory, which I revere ; but I have duties toward my 
mother also." 
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" My dear little girl," said Ledyard coaxingly, " sit 
down. Were you pleased with what the papers said? " 

But she still stood before him, with brows knit in 
thought At length she said : 

*' I wish that I had known all this before. I would 
have done very differently then. Uncle, as it now 
stands, all my property is pledged." 

" Pledged ! To whom, to what ? " 

" For the founding of a convent." 

"Convent! What is this? Convent! How came 
it to be pledged to a convent of all absurd things in 
the world? This is astounding, don't you know." 
Ledyard had risen to his feet. 

** It was I who pledged it, because — because " 

She was at a loss for a reason to assign ; but she con- 
cluded : " My father thought something of leaving it 
for that purpose. It was his wish." She felt that she 
had not spoken the full truth, but she would not have 
explained the true inwardness of the affair for worlds. 

"Innes founding convents! It is absolutely gro- 
tesque. And where is this convent to be founded? 
Who is the St. Peter of the enterprise? " 

A cold voice interrupted him : 

" I can gp/e you as much explanation as is necessary. 
The matter is in my hands." 

Ledyard turned in surprise. Axon had advanced 
from the inner room, and stood before them. 

" Oh, and whom do I have the pleasure to meet ? " 
asked Ledyard, with some asperity. To him the build- 
ing of convents with good yellow gold, whereby was 
pleasure, was too outrageous a drollery to be taken 
with equanimity. 
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" Let me introduce my guardian — Father Axon, my 
uncle," said Eve, who had forgotten Axon's presence 
and now feared a catastrophe. 

" Glad to meet you," said Ledyard, holding out 
his hand indifferently. The fingers of the two men 
touched ; after which Ledyard covertly used his hand- 
kerchief, as if to remove some contamination. 

" Mr. Ledyard," said Axon, whose face was livid, 
" I have unavoidedly overheard your conversation with 
my ward. Believe me " — there was a significant ring 
to his words — " I know much of the -matter on which 
you spoke, and I am willing to discuss it with you; 
but in private, at my lodgings, say. I do not think it 
will take us long to come to an understanding, if you 
have the leisure." 

Ledyard pursed up his lips, as if pondering on the 
leisure at his command. Then he said suavely : 

" Oh, very well, sir ; I shall be happy to accompany 
you, if you will wait for me in the hall. I have a 
word to say to my dear niece." 

When Axon had gone Ledyard drew Eve against his 
side with paternal warmth, and said : 

" Why, you queer girl, what an original niece you 
are ! You combine convents with the stage, don't you 
know. Is it because you wish to be a nun as well 
as a prima donna that you have given away all your 
property ? " 

"No," she answered with embarrassment; "but I 
thought I had no choice." 

"See," he continued gently, "then it is all right. 
If I should push a prior claim upon the property, I 
shall not be robbing you, but the convent, and I may 
be able to rescue your half, if you repent of your bar- 
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gain. Well, good-bye ; I must settle with this fellow. 
And expect Mrs. Ledyard to-day or to-morrow. Au 
revoir,^^ And he went into the hall to join Axon. 

Eve remained standing motionless where he had left 
her. She was overwhelmed at the turn her affairs had 
taken. What was her duty — ^whom should she en- 
courage, Axon or her uncle ? While the latter talked 
to her, she had but vaguely realised the import of his 
words. But now, when she was alone, it gradually 
became more clear. If he had spoken the truth — and 
she saw no reason to doubt it — did not her whole bar- 
gain with Axon become impossible? Had she not 
pledged what, rightfully, was not hers to pledge ? 
She had always felt that there had been some myste- 
rious discord in her parents' life ; and might not this 
question of property have been the cause of it ? At all 
events, what stand should she take in the present issue? 

And, as she pondered, she was seized with a sort of 
dizziness. Was not the deciding of this problem, in a 
measure, the deciding of her future, and could not 
she herself turn the tide one way or the other ? It 
stood before her as a question of equity, and she 
shrank from a decision. In one way lay the opening 
to the attainment of her desires ; in the other, nothing 
but the defeat of them, which she had almost accepted. 
Where lay the right, where the wrong? She did not 
feel in her the impartiality to judge. Why not let the 
fates shake dice for her ? 

She sank upon the sofa, striving to plead the two 
causes in succession ; but her thoughts were incoherent. 
Gradually her eyes grew warm, expectant. 

" He comes this afternoon at four," she murmured ; 
and she could find thought for nothing else. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOCIAL PATRONAGE. 

One evening two weeks later Mrs. Ledyard gave an 
"AtHome.^* 

By the time her parlours were well filled there came 
into Mrs. Ledyard's eyes a covert yet decided token 
of relief. She had been standing for over an hour 
near the door, receiving. On her right were Eve Innes 
and her daughter Myra ; and again and again as the 
guests had passed before them the mother and daugh- 
ter had gone through the same formula of welcome 
and introduction, preserving the while the same ex- 
pression of pleasure, forcing the same smile to their 
parted lips, until — the doorway no longer enframing 
successive arrivals — they felt themselves free to relax 
this mechanical show of satisfaction in a satisfaction 
more genuine, yet which it required the initiated to 
distinguish as -such. The three women had separated, 
for the moment, into two groups ; Mrs. Ledyard was 
addressing some words to her husband, while Myra 
and Eve had been joined by Fomay, who had just de- 
tached himself from the throng. 

The buzz of conversation rose and fell, yet main- 
tained always a persistency which demanded from 
any one who would be understood by his neighbour a 
proximity of lip and ear, forced accents, or the aid of 
an expressive eye. 

The two groups just mentioned had conversed for 
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some moments, during which Mrs. Ledyard cast an 
occasional glance toward the doorway. At length, see- 
ing that the arrivals would henceforth be sporadic, 
she turned her eye upon Myra, Eve, and Fomay with 
a little smile. At this signal that the onus of receiving 
was ended, Myra started toward her mother, and For- 
nay led Eve into the crowd. 

" Well, I trust that you are satisfied," Mrs. Ledyard 
was saying to her husband as Myra joined them. 

" Perfectly, my dear, perfectly ; and I hope you feel 
your reputation to be still tmtamished. I never, you 
know, ask you to receive my friends; but when it 
comes to relatives " 

His wife allowed to her irritation the slightest frown 
at the humourous stress he laid upon the word "friends." 

" And do you think it necessary to ask her to sing ? " 
she questioned. " Might n*t we omit that? She can't 
expect to be advertised." 

" My dear Fanny, don't be sarcastic. Do endeavour 
to be a little more amiable. It 's a very delicate affair 
as it stands. The whole matter rests with her, but I 
assure you that with a Httle diplomacy I shall win. 
This — aw — ^priest of whom I told you is a ghastly sort 
of creature and perfectly intractable; but our dear 
niece has signed no papers so far, and I find her to be 
charmingly quixotic about the justice of the thing and 
all that. It only remains to make her see things 
through our eyes." 

" Through your eyes," corrected his wife. " I 'm not 
at all sure that this affair is creditable to any of us." 

The two drawing-rooms were dense with men and 
women ; were heavy with the odour of crushed flow- 
ers ; were brilliant with superb toilets, with an array of 
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shoulders which absorbed the lights and with eyes that 
reflected them. From the conversation, mingled with 
the sighing of an orchestra in the hall without, there 
stood forth at times a laugh or phrase, masculine 
and hearty, or feminine, with a ring of pleasure or ex- 
citement. 

Stray couples were beginning to leave the over- 
crowded rooms and take refuge in the hall, the con- 
servatory, or any nook giving opportunity for a tete-h- 
tite. Among these latter were Eve and Fomay. 

As he had conducted her through the crowd he 
had been conscious of the admiring glances bestowed 
upon her. Her beauty, it seemed to him, had never 
been more radiant. Her dress of crisp yellow silk 
brought out to the best advantage the soft, warm tints 
of her complexion, flushed with awakened blood. Be- 
tween her slightly parted lips the breath was quickened. 
Her dark grey eyes had an added depth, wherein, far 
back, as if in her soul, kindled the subtile flame of 
pleasure. She herself must have felt the approbation 
she called forth as they threaded the throng, but she 
received it modestly, with lowered eyes ; yet Fomay, 
feeling the light touch of her fingers upon his forearm, 
could read, in their slight nervousness, the glow of de- 
light, of excitement, of timorous self-consciousness that 
possessed her. And he realised how delicate, high- 
strung, high-bred she was — what a perfect human 
flower. 

" Here," he said, as they reached a palm-shaded 
seat in the conservatory, " don't you prefer this to the 
drawing-rooms ? " 

" Oh," she exclaimed with a sigh of relief, " this is 
delightful. I can breathe once more." 
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He had seated himself beside her and was fanning her. 

" But it is selfish of me. to drag you off here. I saw 
twenty men anxious for a chance at you, and thirty 
envious women." 

** I was exhausted," she exclaimed, as her breath 
came more evenly. " You cannot think how tedious 
it was to be posted in one spot and be introduced for 
a full hour to people to whom you are indifferent." 
But you were creating a sensation." 
Don't be absurd," she said. " It was like martyr- 
dom. And all for what ? Society is not my rdle." 

" It is only because you don't wish to make it so." 
He fell to thinking for some minutes, while he still 
fanned her. Suddenly he said : " Eve, you have per- 
mitted me to see you now for two weeks, and yet you 
make yourself more enigmatical day by day. I don't 
wish to be inquisitive, you know, but I have a right 
to my astonishment. You come back after four 
mysterious years abroad, and you are changed in every 
way from what you were. I left you a little girl — do 
you remember ? You used to call me ' brother ' and 
allow me to talk to you as one ; but now you return a 
woman, a superb singer, and you avoid my simplest 
and most natural question. Why is it ? " 

" Do you mean, why is it that I am a woman? " she 
asked laughingly. " What explanation does that re- 
quire? I grew older by just four years, of course. I 
have no privilege of remaining young beyond the 
common run of mortals. Or do you refer to my 
being a singer ? I have told you again and again that 
I was taken with the desire to be a singer ; and having 
a little voice to start with, I worked like a galley-slave, 
and you have the result. It is very simple." 
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" You see how admirably you avoid my real ques- 
tion," he replied. " Of course I know all that you 
say; but what has become of your old self? How 
have you accomplished this complete transformation 
in ideas ? What has made a ' Melacanta ' out of Eve 
Innes ? " 

" Why do I love my art? — ^is that what you mean? 
You should understand. Why do you love yours ? 
Make a study of yourself, which you can do admi- 
rably, and then place the word ' singer ' in the place of 
' writer,' and you have a study of me." 

" No, Eve," he said, " it is not as simple as all that. 
One does not change as you have changed without 
cause. There must be underlying facts, experiences 
which have moulded you-— can't you see ? " 

"You mean that I should lay myself bare before 
you ? How charming ! Ha, ha ! But don't you 
think that you presume a little in assuming the r61e of 
father-confessor ? " 

" Eve," he said seriously, " you are unkind. It is 
no vulgar curiosity on my part, it is rather the deepest 
kind of interest." He paused, bit his lip, and con- 
tinued : " I must tell you that you have impressed me 
deeply — deeply, I tell you, Eve. See," he went on, 
" one goes through Ufe as I have, and acquires a crust 
about his better nature. The sediment and dry grit 
which is rubbed off when one hard, selfish creature is 
getting polish from his neighbour settles over every- 
thing in the whole shop. Even the workmen are en- 
crusted with it, till it is impossible to tell what are their 
true features. To be cleansed, to be refreshed, one 
must escape the stifling dust for a purer atmosphere. 
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I felt much begrimed four years ago ; but in Arcadia 
I was beginning " 

" Come, come," she interrupted, *' you are getting 
sentimental. I prefer you as you used to be, if you 
were a little gritty." 

" No, do not turn it off with sophistry. I am envious 
of what I was beginning to become. And I wish that 
you were what you were — in some ways." 

**You are the sophist, my friend," she answered 
calmly. "You were ready enough to escape the ex- 
cess of oxygen in Arcadia and return to the dust, as 
you call it. I 'm not sure but that I like the dust the 
better, now that I Ve experienced both." 

He did not answer at once, and his face showed 
some irritation as he studied the tiling of the conserv- 
atory. At length he remarked : 

"It is distressing to me to fence with you in this 
way, Eve. I have kept a recollection of you which is 
a charming thing — something that I did not wish to 
let die. And I had a hope, of which it is useless, I 
suppose, to tell you now. It was a hope that kept 
me writing to you, for I only left on your promise to 
correspond. But no, you would not answer my letters." 

She grew pale as he spoke; and, her face being 
turned from him, she closed her eyes and listened as 
if to some distant melody. When he concluded she 
recalled herself with an effort, and, turning to him, said 
gravely : 

" Well, I will tell you why I never wrote. It was 
because I never got your letters." 

" What ! " he exclaimed. " I wrote you seven or 
eight." 
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" And I suppose you thought me very rude," she 
interrupted. She paused, and in a moment forced ^ 
very natural laugh. 

He turned to her with some passion. 

"And you would have answered them if you had 
received them? Tell me." 

She dared not look at him, but said : 

" Why, yes ; yes, I would have answered, I suppose. 
To be sure." 

She had grasped the edge of the bench on which 
they sat with the hand nearest to him, and as he leaned 
toward her his hand accidentally fell close to hers. 
Their fingers touched, and she drew her hand away. 

"Eve," he said, "I would like to rewrite those 
letters and send them to you now. May I ? " 

She arose to her feet with a laugh. 

"How absurd, when we can talk together! But 
I am rested now. We will go back. No, you had 
better not write. I have quite enough old correspond- 
ence to go over as it is." And to prevent him from 
urging his own letters, she told him about the corre- 
spondence which Ledyard possessed concerning the 
division of her property. 

" What ! " exclaimed Fomay when she concluded. 
"You don't mean that you intend to give up your 
property on any such slender claim as that ? " 
Why not, if the claim be just ? " she asked. 
Nowadays justice is a matter of the law-courts." 
Among relatives ? " she asked reprovingly. 
I should say so. Such quixotic restitutions are 
out of date in New York. Let me advise you, as a 
friend, to do nothing in the matter till you have laid 
it before a lawyer." 
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" I think I shall be able to decide for myself." 

They had reached the archway which led into the 
drawing-room. Fornay detained her. 

** Tell me," he said, " how came your uncle by these 
letters ? " 

" I don't know," she answered ; " but he says that he 
has them." 

A sudden suspicion struck Fomay. In a flash the 
vision of the rifled desk in Mr. Innes's library stood 
before him. 

" Wait," he cried, " I have something to ask you." 
But it was too late. Baceron had joined them. 

"Ah, I have discovered you," exclaimed the old 
beau. " I have searched everywhere, Miss Innes. 
What a selfish beast lAy friend Fomay is, to be sure." 
He offered his arm to Eve. 

The girl accepted it with a backward nod and smile 
at Fornay, and Baceron led her into the illumination 
and glitter of the drawing-rooms. 

Fornay remained standing in the doorway, but fol- 
lowed her with his eyes as she was followed by the 
eyes of many others. During two weeks he had paid 
her frequent calls, and had fallen again under the 
charm of her personality, but this time seriously, and 
not without much discomfort to himself. She had 
held him at arm's length, so to speak ; and he, anxious 
and desirous of assuming the familiar footing of four 
years ago, had found that he had no longer to do with 
an ingenuous girl, but with a woman whose armament 
for self-defence was irritating in its perfection. He 
who before had possessed a docile, eager pupil was 
now met with an expert in his own arts. From the 
r61e of teacher he had fallen even below that of an 
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equal disputant ; for she had insisted on her sex's priv- 
ilege of evading controversy. Fornay was again ask- 
ing himself if he were not in love, but this time with 
a painful earnestness. It was no longer, " Shall I love 
her ? " but rather, " Can I hope to win her ? " 

But at this moment, as he stood in the archway, his 
thoughts were diverted from his personal affairs by the 
information Eve had given him about her uncle's claim 
upon the property. Whether there might or might 
not be any justice in this claim was not as perti- 
nent or suggestive in Fomay's mind as that Ledyard 
should possess documents relating to the matter. 
And by some peculiar co-ordination of thought of 
which he could not rid himself, the vision of the rifled 
desk and scattered papers maintained persistent con- 
junction with the affair in hand. Then, suddenly, he 
remembered also that unfinished letter which he had 
found upon the deathbed of old Innes. An ugly, 
troublesome idea came into Fornay's mind. He tried 
to dismiss it, but it refused to go. He wandered 
about for some time with a slight scowl knitting his 
eyebrows, which was only smoothed away when, at 
times, he was forced to speak to friends. 

Once when Mrs. Norton was relating some anecdote 
to him he interrupted her with the involuntary excla- 
mation : 

" But I can try the experiment." 

" Why, you absurd creature," said Mrs. Norton, in 
surprise, " I declare that you have n't been listening. 
Most likely you have been thinking up some plot." 

Fornay begged her pardon, adding : 

" I confess that a good plot did strike me on the 
second." 
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" Capital ! Let me think that I inspired it," said 
Mrs. Norton laughingly. 

"You did," replied Fomay gallantly; and after a 
few more words he went in search of Eve. 

The more elderly of the guests had departed, and 
the floor had been cleared for the younger set to dance. 
Eve was among the latter, and, awaiting hi$ chance, 
Fomay spoke to her. 

" I have a favour to ask," he began. 

She gave him an interrogating look. 

" Do you remember that letter which was found on 
your father's bed ? " he continued. " This is an awk- 
ward time to refer to it, but you must forgive me. I *11 
explain some time. The favour is this : if you have 
that letter with you in New York I 'd like to borrow it." 

She was about to ask his reason, but seeing by his 
serious eyes that he took it as a matter of importance, 
she simply said : 

" Yes, I have it. I will send it to you to-morrow 
morning, if you wish." 

He had but time to thank her, for she was carried 
away to dance, and he stood watching her for some 
moments. He felt^a httle sharp prick of jealousy as 
he saw the attention she received — ^how her grace and 
animation caused a steady demand upon her hand in 
the dance. But he himself felt in no mood for danc- 
ing, and finally he said good-night to his hostess and 
left the house. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE KINDNESS OF MR. BACERON. 

The following day was one of bright sunshine. 
Spring made a premature attempt to oust Winter from 
his throne, and with a show of success, it seemed. In 
the morning the sun had arisen with unwonted heat 
and the light blanket of snow which had fallen dimng 
the night had melted from the sidewalks by twelve 
o'clock. By four it was dry under foot, and the balmi- 
ness of the afternoon had lured every one abroad. A 
steady stream of pedestrians passed up and down Fifth 
Avenue under the scrutiny of the club windows, while 
in the driveway there was a crush of equipages. The 
sleek, well-fed animals of the fashionable turn-outs 
clinked nervously over the granite in their rattling, scin- 
tillating caparisons, arching their necks proudly, as if 
conscious of the notability of th^ir masters and the 
beauty of their mistresses reclining in furs behind them. 
An occasional dray thundered laboriously in this throng, 
and the stage horses still strained up the incline to 
Murray Hill ; but these were in the minority, and the 
dog-carts, broughams, and mail-phaetons clattered by 
them with the indifference with which the well-dressed 
throng upon the sidewalks passed the crones who, 
crouched on the ciu-bs, ground out asthmatic tunes. 

Fomay had already walked up to the Plaza, and 
was on his way down the Avenue. As he passed his 
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club he caught sight of Ledyard in one of the win- 
dows, and, excusing himself to Calaga, with whom 
he was walking, he entered. He had been in search 
of Ledyard all the early afternoon. As he approached 
him he heard one of the group which occupied the 
window exclaim: 

" Here they come again ! See how the old fellow 
holds his head. He 's thoroughly conscious of the 
fact that he 's with the finest-looking woman on the 
Avenue." 

Conversation ceased, and every one gave attention 
to what passed without. 

Baceron, braced against the footboard of his mail- 
phaeton, directed his flying tandem with a practised 
hand. With his grey Prince Albert, his high hat, his 
boutonni^re^ his tan gloves, and his monocle, he did not 
show his sixty years. Behind him, with folded arms, 
was perched his tiger ; and at the master's side, clad 
in a costume whose perfectly composed details set off 
her striking beauty, sat Miss Innes. 

This vision sped by, and the club began to pass its 
comments. 

'* She 's stunning, and knows how to hold herself. I 
hear Baceron's head is completely turned. Yes, they 
say that he 's been led to take up with the younger set. 
He was courageous enough to waltz last night. How 
is that, Ledyard ; is it true ? " 

It was Watterson who made the last statement and 
asked the question. 

Ledyard broke off his conversation with Bleecker 
Sutherland, whom, it was said, he was ambitious to 
make his son-in-law. Ledyard's lower eyelids were 
unusually puffed this afternoon, and as he looked up 
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his eyes had a washed-out, dubious appearance which 
was suggestive. 

What 's that, Watterson ? " he asked. 
They say that this charming niece you Ve brought 
to light has caused Baceron to branch out into all 
sorts of juvenihties." 

" But it 's so, you know. He *s carried off his feet. 
A-ha! It 's a capital joke. He affects my company 
much more since he 's found out that I *m an uncle. 
Why, he 's actually taken the fancy to put her on the 
stage." 

There was an exchange of amused glances among 
the company, caused as much by Ledyard's frankness 
as by his information. He had evidently been drink- 
ing beyond the ordinary; and, seeing the attention 
which was given to his words, he took it as an ac- 
knowledgment of their cleverness. He continued : 

" Why, yes, Miss Innes is something of a singer — 
studied abroad, you know — quite clever ; and Baceron 
thinks she *s a second Patti. He wants to get up an 
opera company and star her. A-ha, a-ha! He *s a 
queer old chap, but I think he 's beginning to show 
his age." 

" And how does all this strike Uncle Wyllys ? " asked 
another of the group. 

" But I rely upon her, don't you know. She 's an 
Innes, and they all know a thing or two. A-ha, a-ha ! " 

Some of the men turned away with scarcely con- 
cealed disgust, among them Fornay. To have Led- 
yard, being in his liquor, discuss his niece in public 
with whomsoever would listen, was unpleasantly edify- 
ing even to one indifferent ; but Fornay, who was begin- 
ning to feel the minute punctilios of one who loves, was 
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doubly distressed. It was bad enough to see her drive 
by, her fresh natural charm contrasting with the senile 
foppery of Baceron — it was too much a case of Beauty 
and the Beast ; but when the uncle was content that 
it should be a subject for club gossip and even furnished 
the details, there was added to Fornay's jealousy of 
Eve an unutterable contempt for her relative. And 
now, as he picked up a paper from the table, it gave 
him satisfaction to remember the affair he had in hand. 

He looked around. Ledyard was continuing his 
conversation with Sutherland, and Fomay sank into a 
chair, awaiting his chance. Finally he saw Sutherland 
arise to go, and he went over and touched Ledyard 
on the shoulder. 

"I Ve something I 'd like to talk to you about," 
he said in the other's ear. 

Important ? " asked Ledyard, looking up. 
Yes, quite." 

" Well, say we go and have it with a cocktail." 

Fornay assented, and they went into the caf^, where 
they selected a secluded table. 

" What 's the row, Fornay ? " continued Ledyard, 
after he had ordered a drink. 

" It concerns your niece, Miss Innes," Fomay an- 
swered slowly, trying to map out his method of attack. 

" Does it, indeed ? " 

*' Yes. You know, Ledyard, that I took a great in- 
terest in her that summer in Arcadia, and chance made 
me intimate with some momentous events. I mean 
the robbery of the house." Ledyard shot a quick 
glance at his companion, who continued: "and her 
father's death." 

" Yes, yes," nodded Ledyard. 
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" During the four years I lost sight of her I had 
forgotten the affair ; but her presence here has recalled 
some very pecuhar circumstances which, at the time, 
it was thought useless to unravel." 

Fomay paused as the servant brought in the cock- 
tails. Ledyard signed the slip and the man departed, 
whereupon he asked : 

" What were — aw — the peculiar circumstances ? " 

"Well," said Fomay with some bluntness, and 
changing his position so as to face the other squarely, 
'* they most particularly concern the disappearance of 
some private papers." 

Ledyard, who was raising his glass to his lips, 
paused in the act, and some of the liquor slopped 
over ; but he steadied his hand and swallowed the re- 
mainder with a gulp. He replaced the glass upon the 
table, smacked his lips, and remarked : 

" Ah ! " 

" Yes. I have never told you of it, Ledyard, but 
Mr. Innes left a note for the person who instigated the 
housebreaking. — What *s the matter? " 

Ledyard had become livid. He bent forward with 
his elbow upon the table, and supported his head in his 
hand. 

" I 'm all upset to-day — this beastly liquor! " 

" You '11 be better in a moment," said Fomay easily, 
yet with an inward smile. " As I was saying, the letter 
was found ; but unfortunately it was unfinished and did 
not give the name or address of the person to whom 
it was written. Here ! I got it from Miss Innes this 
moming. Read it. Tell me what you think. Give 
me your advice." 

Fomay thrust out the letter to Ledyard, who had 
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got somewhat the better of his indisposition. As he 
read, Fomay watched him narrowly. He was still 
pale, but did not move a feature until the end, when 
he raised his grey eyebrows slightly and handed the 
letter back with the remark : 

" But what can one do with that, Fornay? It *s too 
indefinite." 

" Of coiu-se ; but I '11 tell you what I had in mind. 
I have studied the letter at some length, and it is 
apparent that Innes writes to some one with whose 
peculiarities he is familiar, and he also seems to know 
the motive. Now if these papers were of any value 
to the person who stole them, he would undoubtedly 
have attempted to make use of them, which would at 
once have given a clue to the whole affair. But, as 
this letter indicates, he must have found the papers 
were not what he expected, and so, luckily for himself, 
has kept quiet. I thought I 'd ask you, Ledyard, as 
a member of the family, if you can think of any one 
with whom Innes was acquainted who could have had 
any motive for the robbery ? " 

" Can't think, for the life of me," said Ledyard re- 
flectively. " Perhaps some countryman of his acquaint- 
ance?" 

" Perhaps so ; and if that is the case, there is one 
person who might give us the cue. I always imagined 
he knew more or less about it." 

" Who 's that ? " 

" Jean." 

Ledyard's shoulder twitched involuntarily, and he 
said: 

" I don't think so. At any rate, he has decamped 
since that affair of the cheque." 
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*' Do you suppose we could find him ? " Fomay asked. 

Ledyard shook his head dubiously. 

" I fear not," he said ; " I fear not." And they con- 
tinued to discuss the probability for some time, but 
arrived at no conclusion. Ledyard showed a lack of 
interest, and held that the robbery was too much a 
thing of the past to be probed with success. Finally 
they parted. 

" Well," murmured Fornay, as he went out on the 
Avenue, ** I don't think I 'm so far off the track, after all. 
Proof is all that I need, and for that I must find Jean." 

But it was easier to decide to find Jean than to do 
it. After he had raised the amount of the cheque he 
had departed — for what slums and familiar haunts it 
was impossible to conjecture. But if he could be 
found, Fornay reflected that he could have him arrested 
for the forgery, or threaten to do so, and thus wield a 
power over him sufficient to draw out what facts, if 
any, he knew about the robbery. 

Fomay could not exactly bring himself to think 
that Ledyard had been personally responsible for the 
burglary — this was assuming that he had fallen to utter 
depths of villainy ; but he felt, nevertheless, that Led- 
yard had been in touch with it, and in some way, per- 
haps through Jean, had obtained the documents. Led- 
yard was certainly under obligations to the man; 
sufficiently so to honour his demand for one hundred 
dollars, even when it had to be borrowed. The more 
Fomay thought of the matter, the more varied were 
the possibilities which presented themselves ; but at any 
rate, in the light of Ledyard*s late embarrassment, he 
felt that he would be serving Eve by pursuing his in- 
vestigation. 
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As he walked up the Avenue where the crowd was 
beginning to thin, the girl herself again became the 
subject of his thought, and he decided to call upon her 
that evening. It had irritated him to see her driving 
with Baceron, and to hear of the latter's plan to exploit 
her, whether it were true or not. He accused her of a 
lack of self-esteem, or, at least, of thoughtlessness ; but 
he reflected that she was more or less unfamiliar with 
the mean imputations to which society is prone, and 
his irritation became solicitude. Since her uncle was 
worse than indifferent to these things, he felt it devolve 
upon himself to warn her. He went home, dressed, 
dined, and at half-past eight presented himself at her 
apartments. 

When he was ushered into the drawing-room he 
found her in conversation with an individual whom he 
never had seen before. Eve arose as he entered, and 
greeted him with more warmth than usual. Then she 
introduced him to a Mr. Fenton, who occupied the 
sofa, and resumed her seat by the table, in the efful- 
gence which poured from beneath the lamp-shade. 

" Shall we continue ? " asked Fenton tentatively as 
Fomay was seated. 

" Yes, do. Mr. Fomay will excuse us. Besides, I 
should like his opinion." 

" Well," continued Fenton, with a plausible spread- 
ing of his hands, " as I was saying, everything can be 
arranged. We are ready to make you every conces- 
sion within reason." 

" Mr. Fenton offers to engage me as prima-donna ♦ 
for an opera company which he is getting up," said 
Eve to Fomay, in explanation. 

Fornay nodded and resumed his attention. 
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Fenton had the face of one who has been through 
a furnace. It was much seamed, and had a dull, en- 
amelled polish which gave it- the appearance of being 
scarred, though there was no scar upon it. He was 
smooth-shaven. His hair was thin, his eyebrows 
scarcely visible, his eyes evasive and wandering ; but 
he talked in a low, pleading voice, almost whimpering 
in its softness. 

"As I remarked. Miss Innes, we are pleased with 
you. Your voice is more than satisfactory, your form 
is telling, and you have a face that will make up well. 
For the last year we have been looking for some one 
new, some one whom we could star successfully, and we 
think we have found her in you. I trust you will not 
pledge yourself to any other manager till you have con- 
sidered our offer. You know our backer to be reHable 
— indeed, a very godsend to art — and he is prepared 
to meet all our demands." He paused, and added 
suggestively : " If you will work with me, I 'm sure that 
we can do well by each other." 

Fomay had an impulse to throw Fenton out of the 
room; but Eve, turning to him with satisfied eyes, 
asked, with a ring of triumph in her voice : 

" How do you think I will do in opera, Mr. Fomay ? " 

" Very well, I should think," he answered. 

"You see, Mr. Fomay," interrupted the manager, 
observing that Eve showed deference to the other's 
judgment, " she has every element which could make 
success. You can't deny her talent, if you have heard 
her ; and you see that she has the face, the form, every- 
thing which — aw — gives popularity." 
It is apparent," said Fomay grimly. 
You see," continued Fenton, turning to Eve, " your 
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friend agrees with me in every particular ; and — aw 
— we may trust his judgment." Then, with insinuat- 
ing sweetness, he went on to recount the magnificence 
with which the operas would be staged ; and dwelt to 
some length upon the fact that all this splendour was 
but the pedestal upon which she, she, always she, 
should be monumented in eminence. 

'* Well," said Eve, as he drew to a close, " you must 
give me time to consider." The edge was taken from 
her satisfaction by Fomay's evident lack of enthusiasm. 

"Of course," said the manager, rising; "and the 
only return I ask is that you will not engage yourself 
to any one else for ten days at least. You must give 
me the first chance." 

" Yes, I agree to that," she said ; and after a few 
more words Fenton departed, but not without a cov- 
ert, ill-natured glance at Fomay. 

As the door closed Eve turned and asked : 

" And what do you think of it all ? " 

She was standing with one hand on the table's edge, 
and he waited until she was seated before answering. 

" Your talents have met with appreciation which is 
prompt — ^startling." 

" Yes, my success has been more than I deserve." 

" No, I do not mean that," he interrupted. " It is 
not more than you deserve ; but rather, more rapid than 
could be expected. It is instantaneous, so to speak." 

" How happy I ought to be," she said, as he paused. 
" But tell me : what should I do with this offer ? I 
may never get another as good." 

He was studying the carp6t and did not reply on 
the moment. She observed the gravity of his expres- 
sion, and said somewhat sadly : 
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" Do you know, I feel that you don't congratulate 
me in your heart. If you were a singer yourself, I 
should say that you were jealous ; but " 

" I am not jealous of your talent. Eve," he inter- 
rupted. " It is rather the people with whom it makes 
you familiar that distresses me." 

Mr. Fenton, for instance? " she asked with a laugh. 
What do you expect ? If I am to get on in my 
profession, I must deal with those who control its op- 
portunities. Mr. Fenton is not an attractive creature, 
I own. He speaks plainly of your points, as if he 
were judging horseflesh ; but " 

" It is not that," he interrupted with a gesture. He 
considered a moment, and then went on : ** After all, 
is not Fenton simply a go-between ? Does he not 
merely represent the — real patron? " 

She flushed slightly, and there was some anger in 
her eyes. 

" I see that you are admirably informed," she said. 
" And you take the liberty to pass judgment on me ? " 

" Eve," he answered reproachfully, " I pretend to 
no right to pass judgment on you. Believe me, it is 
not a critical spirit that prompts me, but an interest in 
yourself which I cannot but feel, whether you will or 
no. Let me tell you." And he went on to relate the 
conversation in the club window that afternoon. In 
conclusion he said : "And I know Baceron like a book. 
He would be a connoisseur in everything beautiful, 
from a piece of bric-^-brac to a woman. He prides 
himself upon it. He boasts of it. It would delight 
him to be your patron, to exploit you, to feel that his 
six millions enabled him to add you and your talent 
as a decoration to his life." 
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" You put things somewhat roughly, my friend," she 
remarked, with added colour. 

" But truly, nevertheless," he answered. " Of course 
he would be in the seventh heaven if he dared to hope 
to marry you. It 's his rdle to propose to pretty 
women. He considers it a sort of duty, a polite rec- 
ognition of their worth, the most dehcate of compH- 
ments. But I suppose he has been through that al- 
ready." 

She acknowledged the fact by her embarrassment. 

" Eve," he continued, " you deny me the privilege 
of being sentimental, as you put it. Do not deny me 
the privilege of advising. I beg you to be under no 
obligations to Baceron." 

All her colour had gone, and she arose to her feet. 
She walked back and forth, speaking rapidly. 

" Of course I desire your friendship. You are kind 
to give it. But I must get on with my singing. I must 
make a name. I wish to be great, great, great — and 
I will die sooner than fail." 

" And you will not fail, Eve," he answered in a full 
voice. " You will not fail. But think ; it is not nec- 
essary to accept the first expedient." 

** Beggars cannot be choosers," she answered, with a 
touch of bitterness. 

" Beggars ! " he cried. " That is just the point. 
You are not a beggar ; you are rich in your own right. 
You can afford to wait and owe your success to no one 
but yourself." 

"Oh, you are wrong," she said gently. "I was 
rich, but am so no longer. A large part of what I 
have belongs rightfully to my uncle. I must re- 
store it." 
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Fomay also arose to his feet, placed himself before 
her, and spoke as if to a child. 

" Nonsense I Do not be angry ; but I can hardly 
believe that you are serious; besides *' 

" No," she interrupted, not daring to look at him, 
for he stood so close that he could have taken her in 
his arms. "No; I must do what is )ust — it is the 
only thing." 

** Of course you will be just ; but there is a justice 
to yourself, sister." 

There was such a reminiscence of the past in his 
words, in the name he used, that she could hardly 
suppK)rt it. She moved away from before him, and 
went to the sofa, repeating : 

" No, no. I do not wish to be ttuned from what is 
right." 

He could not repress a smile at the wistful insistence 
in her words and tone. In standing close to her, in 
looking down at her averted face, warmed and tinted 
in the lamp-light, he had caught in her a reflection of 
her old self ; and this time, loving her, it had taken an 
effort to keep from drawing her into his arms. But 
she had moved away, as if conscious and fearful of this 
impulse. 

" Eve," he said, " I have lately stumbled upon some 
facts which will put a different light upon the affair 
with yoiu- uncle." 

" No, no," she repeated from the sofa ; " do not try 
to move me. I am determined." 

Fomay could not understand this determination of 
hers; it seemed out of all common sense. He had 
been on the point of telling her his suspicions concern- 
ing the robbery ; but catching the almost suppliant tone 
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in which she insisted on her quixotic plan, he decided 
to wait till he had proofs, and contented himself with 
saying : 

** But will you promise to do nothing till I have 
completed a little discovery which I am in a fair way 
to make ? " 

" There will be some time yet," she answered. " My 
uncle has not given me the papers which he has. 
How long do you wish me to wait ? " 

" As long as possible. And anyway, I hardly think 
he will present the papers now." 

The information seemed to startle her, and she 
moved uneasily on the sofa. Then she said : 

" Well, listen. I will do nothing without forewarn- 
ing you, I promise." 

" That will do," he said. 

As he spoke the maid entered, and, going to her 
mistress, whispered in her ear. Eve bit her lip with a 
little scowl, and said : 

" Tell him to wait a few minutes longer." 

When the maid had gone Eve told Fomay that she 
must ask him to excuse her, and though he felt some 
inward anxiety at this, he could but comply. The 
door had hardly closed behind him, when the curtains 
which closed the entrance to the adjoining room parted, 
and Axon appeared. His face was dark with dis- 
pleasure. 

Daughter, I am siuprised at you." 
How ? " she asked, returning to the sofa. 
I was there ten minutes before I sent you word to 
send that man away. I have heard your infamous plan 
to break your pledge with me." 

" Infamous 1 " she cried, rising. *' I shall do nothing 
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infamous. Understand me, I shall do only what 
proves to be the right/' 

The right is very plain," said Axon. 
Then when it is made clear to me I shall follow it," 
she answered calmly. 

I have set it cleariy before you, daughter." 
And my uncle also." 

Axon made a gesture of surprise. 

" Do you mean me to infer that he still persists in 
urging his claim after what I said to him ? " 

" I don't know what you said to him, but he still 
makes his claim." 

" Oh, well," said Axon, regaining his self-possession, 
" I will attend to that to-morrow." A pecuhar smile 
was on his lips. 

" Father," reiterated Eve, " I will be just to you, you 
may be sure of that." 

"You are right, my daughter; be just above every- 
thing — first to your soul and to men afterward. But 
put the matter from you. I promise that your uncle 
shall not trouble you again." 

" Why ? " she asked falteringly. 

Axon smiled kindly but did not reply, and the girl 
felt a sudden heaviness of heart. With her wealth she 
knew herself to be a precious soul to Axon; would 
she still be one if penniless? She had been indulging 
a hope for some days. But how was it that Axon 
seemed so sure of his last statement? Yet she knew 
that he was generally in the right, and this knowledge 
came to her as pain, for deep in her heart she hoped 
that her uncle might prove his claim upon her forttme. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AT THE BECK OF HER FAMILY SKELETON. 

On the following morning Myra arose from the 
breakfast-table before her father and mother had fin- 
ished. She went out into the hall and then into the 
library, where she looked over the morning's mail, 
which had been placed upon the desk. There was one 
letter for herself, and she went to the window and 
stood reading it. It was only a note from a friend 
of her boarding-school days, who requested Myra to 
send her the manuscript of an old journal to which the 
pupils of the school had anonymously contributed par- 
agraphs upon the teachers and one another, for surrep- 
titious circulation. As Myra had been the editor of 
these schoolgirl witticisms the manuscripts had re- 
mained in her hands. She had almost forgotten that 
she possessed them, now that she had matriculated in 
that more piquant school, society ; but this old com- 
rade, living in a secluded country town, looked back 
upon those days with longing, and wished to refresh the 
delight of them with these memorials. 

Myra ttirned from the window with a sigh. It was 
bothersome to hunt up these manuscripts. She could 
not remember what had become of them, but she 
thought it likely that they had found their sepulchre in 
the adjoining closet, which was divided from the library 
bj^a hanging of rich tapestry. She entered the closet 
and stood inspecting the array of dusty papers and 
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pamphlets with some disgust. As she stood there, loath 
to begin the search, she heard the door of the library 
close and a voice exclaim : 

" Now, Ledyard, as crime can expect no ceremony, 
I shall be brief, explicit.'* 

" The briefer the better* I look for no delicacy from 
you. Pray be brief;" 

" In the first place," continued the other, who was 
Father Axon, " I can hardly understand how you dare 
impose further upon Miss Innes, when you know that 
I am acquainted with the outrage which enables you 
to do so. So far, I have allowed her to remain igno- 
rant ; but if you persist in your chicanery, I shall put 
the facts before her. I am surprised that you, as a 
man of the world, do not see how utterly futile your 
attempt must be." 

When the door had closed Myra had started to 
make her presence known ; but the first words of the 
stranger, imputing crime to her father, left her breath- 
less for a moment ; and as the speaker proceeded, she 
was seized with both fear and ciuiosity, and she re- 
mained where she was, hidden by the tapestry. 

"Sir," said her father, "I will not waste words 
with you. You have me in a comer, I acknowledge ; 
though the somewhat ghastly way in which you speak 
of crime is — aw — ^rather hyperbolical." 

*'And yet it is not exaggeration to say that you 
caused Innes's house to be robbed." 

" I — aw — employed some unkempt vagabonds to 
search for a will which should have been brought to 
light long ago. It was not my fault, sir, that they had 
the bad manners to take some silver on their own ac- 
count," 
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" But in law the documents were as much the prop- 
erty of Mr. Innes as the silver, and if you push it to 
the law you will be measured as a common thief." 

" You should reflect," resumed Ledyard sarcastically, 
" that a will rightfully belongs to all the heirs. Innes 
had the effrontery to lock it up. When I accused him 
of it he simply laughed and practically kicked me out. 
He brought his trouble on his own head, for I swore 
to him that I would get it." 

Axon cried out with exasperation : 

** See here ! You know now as well as I do that 
there was no will whatever, and such papers as you 
obtained simply disproved your own case. In a court 
they would amount to nothing. With my ward, who 
is impressionable, you might, by a sophistical selection, 
present some of them in such a form as to deceive her. 
But I recall your attention to the fact that you have 
to do with me. I think I have said enough." Axon 
laid his hand upon the door-knob, but hngered to re- 
mark: "You may thank me for not exposing your 
shame, as it is. Your vices are known and detested ; 
but when you add to them by seducing a man's ser- 
vant that you may rob his house, and when you prac- 
tise your chicanery upon a silly girl, you sink beneath 
contempt." 

"Aw — aw — how charitable are the representatives 
of the church," said Ledyard, with a painful attempt 
at humour. 

I represent no church, sir. I am a law unto myself." 
Well — aw — you will have to extend that privilege 
to others." 

" Do you actually mean that you will have the idiocy 
to persist in the face of this warning ? " 
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" Damn you, sir," cried Ledyard, in a fury, " leave 
the house!" 

Axon gave a sigh of commiseration and opened the 
door, saying: 

** Very well ; the day that you again present your 
claim to my ward, I will tell her everything, with a 
witness to prove it." And he went out into the hall, 
followed by Ledyard, whose face was purple with 
rage. 

Myra left her hiding-place with beating heart, and 
flew out of the library and across the hall into the 
drawing-room. She heard her father slam the front 
door upon the stranger's back with an imprecation. 

The girl was thoroughly frightened. She had never 
had great respect for her father, for the tidings of his 
misdeeds had at times reached even the daughter's 
ears ; but she had come to regard his failings as a sort 
of family misfortune, unavoidable and unpleasant to 
think on, like a taint of insanity. But now she felt 
him to be in grave peril. The blunt denunciations 
which had come from this stranger's lips and her 
father's acknowledgment of them, filled her with 
alarm. He seemed to her as a reckless rider who 
spurs on to the precipice unmindful of warning. She 
did not see that her father's indifference to ruin was 
merely a matter of angry words, and his oaths but a 
confession of defeat. She felt that in some way she 
must head off the catastrophe which would result from 
an exposure in the law-courts. 

She strove to calm herself that she might reflect. 
They had spoken of papers which her father had stolen. 
Yes, it was so ; only yesterday she had found him at 
work over some musty papers, and she had seen him 
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put them in the top drawer of the desk when she had 
entered the hbrary. 

Suddenly the idea struck her that she might take 
these documents, which were his thunder, and return 
them whence they came. As she had heard the man 
say that the papers only disproved her father's case, 
why not return them to Eve, who, as a member of the 
family, would keep whatever shameful secret they might 
tell, if things were put before her in the proper light? 

Myra did not like her cousin — she was a little jeal- 
ous of her on Calaga*s account ; but then, in the present 
emergency, she could afford to swallow her pride and 
throw herself upon Eve*s generosity, which, she felt 
instinctively, could be trusted. Then she decided that 
it would be best to call upon her cousin first and dis- 
cover covertly what was her attitude toward her uncle, 
and in what spirit she would be likely to receive the 
knowledge of his plan to defraud her. It was well to 
feel one's way at first. 

Myra put on her sacque and hat, and when she was 
on the street she took the first cab, giving Eve's address. 

She had to wait five minutes in the little drawing- 
room before Eve appeared. When she did come, how- 
ever, in a morning-wrapper, and a little pale and heavy- 
eyed, yet beautiful for it all, Mjrra arose and kissed 
her with warm admiration. 

" Cousin Eve," she said, *' you are surprised to see 
me, are n't you? It 's so early." 

" But it is in the morning that I 'm the loneliest. You 
were so good to come." 

They had seated themselves near the window, and 
looked at each other with covert interest. 

" You get lonely, then ? " asked Myra. " I should n't 
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think you would; you have such exciting things to 
plan. I envy singers." 

" I did once ; but now — well, not so much as then. 
Yes, one can be envious of great singers ; but a stu- 
dent, a beginner, struggles and hopes and despairs, but 
chiefly despairs. There is nothing so hideous as being 
alone in a city like Rome, whose language is new to 
you, whose manners are strange, and where of all you 
are the most insignificant and unknown. At first, 
when you hear the names of great singers whom you 
can never hope to approach and the diflUculties they 
have had to go through, the jealousies and intrigues of 
the theatres, you grow sick at heart. Then, when you 
are more at home, you go to hear some one make her 
d^but, some poor girl who has worked for years, spent 
her last penny on lessons and a chance to get a hear- 
ing. Well, she sings, and you think she has done well, 
better than you can ever do, and you go home out of 
conceit with yourself, wishing that you had her talent. 
But the next day you read the cruelest kind of criti- 
cisms upon her. They tell you that she has failed 
utterly ; and when you think of your own poor little 
voice you are frightened out of your wits ; you can't 
work for a week; you want to kill yourself. It is 
then that despair comes." 

But your d^but was a success," said Myra. 

Yes," Eve answered musingly ; " and no one was 
more surprised than myself. But did that one moment 
of pride pay for four years of loneliness and despond- 
ency ? I doubt it." 

But you had friends. You enjoyed yourself." 

The last year I found one friend. If it had not 
been for him I should never have dared to face that 
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terrible d^but. Mr. Calaga encouraged me. How 
much I owe to him ! " 

Myra felt her heart shut up. 

" Then he was good at sympathising," she said, a 
trifle harshly. 

" Yes, he is the kindest man I have ever met, except 
— ^no, he is the kindest." 

** You must have fascinated him, Cousin Eve." Myra 
forced an uneasy smile. 

" No, no, it was nothing of that sort. I think I 
rather pained him by being hopeless and cynical. It 
was simply an artistic interest he took in me. Person- 
ally I think he pitied me more than anything — yes, 
even blamed me." 

" I 'm afraid Mr. Calaga is rather inclined to misrep- 
resent himself," remarked Myra coldly. 

" No, never ; though, to be sure, he never says much 
about his own feelings. But I could see that he was 
unhappy. I suspect he has had some hopeless love- 
affair." 

" What makes you think so ? " asked Myra, with a 
flutter of the heart. 

" Well, one day when I said that a man's love was 
a fickle, inconstant thing, he became very grave, and 
said : ' Melacanta, you do human nature injustice. A 
real love lives forever. It is as immortal as the soul 
that conceives it. Only a child who knows nothing 
of life speaks as you do.* " 

" Did he say that ? " 

" Yes. I laughed, telling him that as far so my per- 
sonal observation went, it was not so. Then he said 
that if I ever gained the love of a man of any worth I 
.would change my opinion." 
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This time Eve's tone had all the bitterness. 

Myra looked down at the carpet. Her nature, 
never too expansive, had thawed under her cousin's 
words. Calaga was put before her in a pleasing light, 
and through this came a thankful trust in Eve. She 
suddenly changed the subject. 

'* Eve," she said, " I came to see you with a special 
purpose. I have delayed mentioning it because it is 
unpleasant.'* 

Eve gave her a surprised, questioning glance, 

" It is about my father," added Myra. 

" Do not worry about that, dear," said Eve, who 
saw that Myra referred to her father's claim upon the 
property. 

" But I can't help worrying. Eve, you are one of 
us, and so I can tell you. Papa is unfortunate in some 
respects. You must not think too hardly of him." 

** But I don't, Myra. He has explained things to 
me. I can understand." 

" No," said Myra, " you don't get at what I mean. 
But he really is n't so bad at heart." 

" Of course not. He was very considerate. I can 
appreciate the fact that right is right." 

Myra was nonplussed. She saw that Eve was utterly 
without suspicion of her uncle's crime, and she did not 
dare to explain, though she tried to pluck up courage. 

"Cousin," she said, "if — if — ^you should find out 
that he — he has not been fair to you, would you de- 
spise him ? " 

" But he has been fair, dear, perfectly." 

" But suppose he had n't ? " 

" Myra, he is my uncle. I would always remember it." 

As she did not know the satisfaction Eve would 
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have in giving up her property, Myra was astonished at 
her show of altruism ; but even in the face of such out- 
spoken sweetness she dared not announce her father's 
obliquity. She traced the carpet pattern with the 
ferrule of her umbrella for a moment. 

" Eve," she asked suddenly, " will you promise me 
that if you find out some horrid things about papa 
you will not think of him too harshly ? " 

" Please don't talk that way," said Eve, rising and 
placing her arm about the other's shoulders. " There 
will be no occasion for such feelings ; but even if there 
should be, I shall remember that he is manmia's 
brother." 

" Thank you, thank you, dear." 

Myra arose, and the two girls, their arms about each 
other's waists, went and stood in the embrasure of the 
window, viewing the street below. Though Myra had 
not the courage for the point-blank truth when she 
was in a position to face the contempt it might arouse, 
she had yet gained trust in Eve's generosity sufficient 
to decide to send her the documents. 

They stood for some moments without speaking, 
warmed to each other: Eve through a craving for 
affection, and Myra through joy at the justification of 
her lover. Finally Myra said : 

" Eve, what a beautiful portrait Mr. Calaga did of 
you." 

" It was beautiful ; but rather than depicting me he 
depicted himself. You can read in it his attitude to- 
ward women — the worshipful ideality through which 
he looks on them. How differently Mr. Fomay writes 
about them." Her last words were low, sad, welling 
forth from some inner fulness. 
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" Eve," said Myra after a pause, " which of the two 
men would you rather have in love with you ? ^ 

"What a queer question, Myra. How do I know? 
Neither, I suppose." 

** I often have the absurdest thoughts," said Myra, 
with a laugh. " But suppose you had to choose ? " 

" Which would I rather have ? " Eve's heart was 
beating, and she feared that, with their arms about 
each other, Myra might hear its throbbing. "The 
one that made me love him the better — if he loved 
me too." 

" Pshaw, I 'd rather be loved than love," said Myra ; 
" and I think Mr. Calaga might fall in love the more." 

" Perhaps ; but Mr. Fomay is the stronger of the 
two," Eve answered, withdrawing from her cousin's 
arm. 

*' Yes, in some ways ; but then he 'd be harder to 
manage." 

"Yes, but — do you know, Myra, I 'd have thought 
you would have liked Mr. Fomay the better." To 
most people Myra's love for Calaga was an enigma, 
so totally were they unfitted for each other. 

" Oh, I like Fomay," said Myra. " He 's a good 
friend, amusing, popular, and all that, but — ^he 's self' 
ish." 

" I don't think he 's really so," Eve answered, un- 
consciously showing a little pique. 

Myra looked at her slyly and then laughed. 

'* Do you know what I 'm going to do, Eve ? I 'm 
going to tell Mr. Fomay to exert himself with you. 
He 's epris already, I believe, do you know." 

" I hope you '11 do nothing of the kind, Myra," cried 
Eve, alarmed. 
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"Oh, well. But I thought it might amuse you." 
And they fell to talking about other things. 

Soon afterward Myra took her leave. She was re- 
assured regarding her cousin's disposition, had even 
taken a fancy for her, and felt that she could return 
the documents with safety. 

She walked down Fifth Avenue, having dismissed 
her cab when she arrived, and on the way she met 
Calaga. It was the first time he had seen her alone 
since his return from Europe. He had been forbidden 
the house somewhat brutally by the father, and the 
daughter, through her jealousy, had bowed coldly to 
him in public places. But to-day, fresh from the re- 
assurance of his faithfulness, she addressed him by 
name as he passed, and he turned and joined her. 

Though at first somewhat reserved, they finally talked 
more freely, until — Myra consenting to prolong her 
walk — their old understanding was re-established. 
They determined to meet each other often and take 
walks ; and Myra, thankful to Eve for all this blessed- 
ness, magnified her impressions to the extent of con- 
fiding to Calaga that she really believed her cousin to 
be in love with Fomay. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

FoRNAY had spent the morning of the day on which 
Myra called upon Eve in conference with a private 
detective, to whom he had given a description of Jean, 
and directed that, if he could be found, he should be 
arrested on the charge of forgery and brought to his 
rooms to be interrogated. The detective thought there 
was but little chance of finding the man, as Fomay 
could give no clue of any kind, but he undertook the 
commission. 

At four o'clock that afternoon Fomay went-up-town 
to call on Eve. As he turned off Fifth Avenue in the 
direction of her house, he saw Baceron's trap standing 
before the door. At the sight of the trim, sleek horses, 
at whose heads stood the groom with one hand at the 
small of his back in the correct attitude, Fomay felt 
impatience get the better of him. Why did this old 
fool hang around? Was he to have the annoyance of 
Baceron's presence during his call ? or, worse, was 
Baceron going to take Eve to drive? Fornay was 
relieved to meet Baceron leaving the house as he 
entered it. The two men exchanged salutations as 
they passed, and Fomay was ushered into the drawing- 
room. Eve, fresh and piquant in a new gown, arose 
to greet him. 

" I seem to be very popular to-day," she said. " In 
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the morning my cousin calls, Mr. Baceron after lunch- 
eon, and now Mr. Fomay. Are there to be no more 
lonely days? I am glad to see you." 

Fomay retained her hand with a Httle pressure. 

" I have been impatient to come," he said ; and she 
drew away her hand. They took seats opposite each 
other near the window, just as Baceron sent his tan- 
dem flying down the street. 

" He is an irritating old imbecile," said Fomay, with 
a side motion of his head. " I don't see how you en- 
dure him so complacently." 

*' Do you find him disagreeable? " she asked, a little 
stiffly. 

*' I ? That is different. We are both men ; you 
are a woman, and meet him on another footing." 

" Oh, of course. But what would you have ? Have 
I any excuse to get rid of him ? " She laughed. "He 
is well-intentioned. Think of all he wants to do for 
me. For an hour he has been trying to get my ac- 
ceptance for the opera company." 
Did you give it ? " 

Neither yes nor no. I have not decided. Do 
you like my new gown ? It came this morning." 

"Yes, extremely." He was looking straight into 
her eyes, not on her gown. " Eve, you are gloriously 
beautiful." 

" I will listen to no such words," she said, looking 
down in confusion, her cheeks rich with blood. " It 
is outrageous. Even Mr. Baceron is not so stupidly 
outspoken." 

Fomay did not seem to heed her words, but contin- 
ued to enfold her with a direct glance which she could 
not support. 
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" Eve, four years ago, as a girl, you had the promise 
of all this. How you have fulfilled yourself 1 " 

She made an impatient gesture without looking up. 

** Let me think," he continued. ** Then you were 
charming through your naivete; now " 

** Why will you make yourself unpleasant? " she in- 
terrupted, making a move as if to rise. 

" O Eve, forgive me if I am rude." His voice 
had a ring of pain which made her tremble. *' It is 
pleasant for me to recall the past," he went on. " Do 
you never think of it ? " 

The blood left her cheeks, and she arose. 

" Do I ever think of it ? " she asked, going to the 
fireplace. " Yes, sometimes." 

" Let me talk to you about it," he said, following 
her. " The past has been returning to me so vividly 
of late, that I can think of little else. I see Arcadia 
continually. I see the house, the garden, I feel the 
pure air and sunshine. But more vividly than all, I 
recall you ; yes, and every word and look I ever had 
from you, from that first evening at yom* father's table 
up to that last moment when you stood on the veranda 
as I drove away." 

She had been looking down at the embers in the 
fireplace as he stood before her talking ; but now she 
moved away from him and went to the table, where 
she stood with her back toward him. 

" Some unpleasant things happened that siunmer," 
she said. " I wish you would not recall them, I am 
sad enough as it is." 

He came just behind her. 

" Eve," he said, and his voice trembled slightly, " is 
there no pleasant thing you can remember ? " 
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She did not answer. 

" There are many things pleasant to me — because 
they were beautiful. Your strange development, pro- 
gressive yet rapid — do you remember? — and how you 
accepted it as your ambition to be a fine, interesting 
woman? You were that then; you were as fine and 

beautiful a nature as ever was ; but now Eve, 

then I was beginning to love you; now I love you, 
Eve, passionately." 

She swayed slightly and grasped the table's edge ; 
but knowing that he was about to take her, she re- 
covered herself and flew around the table. 

" No, no, no ! " She spoke with difficulty. " You 
are wrong. You have said an unfortunate thing. It 
is impossible." 

Eve," he said, " it may be impossible, but it is true." 
No, no ! " she interrupted, each word followed by 
a httle choking in her throat; and she made a stiff, 
sweeping gesture with her arm, for he was coming to- 
ward her. 

"" But I do, I do." 

He might have taken her in his arms, but she had 
sunk upon her knees by the table, covering her face 
with her hands. He watched her for a moment with 
a face as white as hers ; then he stooped to raise her, 
but she was on her feet and away at the first touch of 
his fingers. 

" No," she cried, shaking her head wildly ; " no, it 
is too late to love. Only children, young girls love — 
that passes away. When we are older we live for other 
things." She picked up a sheet of music from the 
table and began to sing softly, with a quaver in her 
voice. 
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Foraay only looked at her, saying nothing ; and feel- 
ing his eyes too much, she stopped singing. 

" Eve," he said intensely, " beloved, can't you love 
me?" 

She shook her head. 

" I love only a sequence of sounds strung together 
upon a rhyme. Listen." She began to sing again. 

Fomay still watched her with pained eyes. Sud- 
denly, with a laugh, she ceased singing. 

" That is what I love. I have given my Hfe for it. 
Is it not worth the price — this privilege to put your 
heart into these little sounds, to make each note a beat 
of it — to be sold for money to a great audience ? I 
parcel myself out to them, and they have smiles or 
tears for themselves, but always money and applause 
for me ; yes, and love. How could I be content with 
the love of one alone when dominion over many can 
be had so easily ? " She began to sing again. 

He gently pulled the music from her hand. 

" Eve," he said, " it kills me to hear you talk like 
that." 

"And it killed me to arrive at the point where I 
could do it. But pshaw! my friend, you and I have 
grown old and sensible. We are students of emotion, 
you and I. We smile at those naive creatures who 
have emotions. Ha, ha! A young girl on a sum- 
mer's day feels her heart leap suddenly. She thinks 
that before it but slept, and is frightened at the new 
strength of it. What illusion! It is really she who 
has fallen asleep and dreamed a dream. But she 
awakes finally, and finds that the world still turns on its 
axis. Things are a little darker, that is all ; for the 
day grows older even while one dreams. But she has 
gained wisdom, and spends the remnant of the day 
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putting that dream to music ; till finally she loves the 
expression of it better than the dream itself. We are 
artists, you and I ; we understand our heart-beats and 
make use of them. Yet I think we are cheaters of 
ourselves and others, all the same." 

" Dear," said Fomay approaching her, " are you try- 
ing to hurt me ? " 

He put his arm about her, and this time, strangely, 
she made no resistance ; but neither did she respond. 
She was cold as stone. In a moment, however, as if 
taken with a thought, she put his arm from around her. 
She went to the table. 

" See," she said, *' here is a package you have made 
me forget. I have not even opened it." 

" What is it ? " he asked mechanically. 

" I do not know myself. It *s a present." 

She was nervously tearing the string and wrapper 
from a box. This accomplished, she raised the lid 
and discovered a mass of tissue-paper, which she hastily 
cleared away, and drew forth an oval case of green 
morocco. 

" Look ! " she exclaimed. " What can it be ? " 

For the first time Fomay gave some attention. 
Eve pressed the clasp, opened the case, and displayed, 
scintillating on a background of puffed satin, a neck- 
lace of superb diamonds. 

'' Oh, oh ! " she cried. " Look at this ! " She lifted 
it out and held it at arm's length, where it quivered 
and threw back at her the glittering glances of a thou- 
sand houris. 

" Eve," cried Fomay, coming to her side and grasp- 
ing her arm with agitated fingers, " where did it come 
from? A present, you said? " 

Yes, but I did not know it was such a present. It 
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is too valuable, too beautiful." She lowered the hand 
that held the necklace. 

" Tell me," said Foraay, turning her about to face 
the search of his grave eyes, "did Baceron dare to 
send you that ? " 

" Yes," she answered. " He left it on the table when 
he went away. He said it was a trifle that he had 
seen in a shop- window and bought because it reminded 
him of my eyes." 

" Ah-h ! " cried Fomay in exasperation. " The 
fool! But you will send it back with the reply which 
it demands." 

She was about to assent with an echo of his scorn ; 
but, seeing the anxiety on his face, she felt a woman's 
impulse to play with it. She raised the jewel again. 

** What a beautiful thing ! " she said. " Explain to 
me, my friend, why a string of pebbles should have 
such a power. Why is a woman's heart cajoled more 
by these bits of sparkling carbon than by love? Why 
is a jewel more potent than a sonnet? Why has the 
material more glamour than the ideal ? " 

She saw the pain her words caused him, and she 
repented of them when he turned away from her. He 
went and leaned against the mantel, saying : 

" There are degrees of womanhood. There is mere 
animality at the one extreme, and at the other is some- 
thing celestial, inexpressible, save by a poet. Unfor- 
tunately, I am no poet. The average man, like me, 
seeks the expression of these better things from the 
woman herself." 

She paled under his sarcasm. She was near to tears, 
but spurred herself to say : 

" It is because you are no poet, but materialist, that 
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I ask you. I have studied your books and learned that 
the most beautiful of women are yet of the earth, 
earthy. It is their misfortune. You should explain 
my weakness to me, not blame me for it. I ask you, 
materialist, why I should have an impulse to keep this 
trinket ? Is it the affinity of clay for clay ? " 

He came close to her. 

" It is that truly," he said, " if you could wish to 
keep it under the circumstances. But Eve, dear, 
even though you cannot love me, da not use your 
strength to torture me. I understand why some 
women yield to the fascination of a jewel like that, but 
I recall what you were as a girl ; I know yoiu: strength. 
You are not like other women." 

Her laugh had just a trace of bitterness. 

" Yes, you tried to take me as if I were not like other 
women. You were mistaken. I am like all women. 
How beautiful it is ! " She held up the jewel again and 
excited its scintillation by a movement of her hand. 

" Eve," he cried with a sudden passion, " you don't 
want me to infer that you mean to keep it ? " 

She did not rep||r, but still continued to agitate the 
necklace, though she felt an impulse to trample it be- 
neath her feet. Without a word he laid hold of her 
wrist and gently unclasped her fingers from the jewel. 
He placed it in its case, which he put into his pocket, 
while she watched him with astonished eyes. 
What are you going to do ? " she asked. 
I will return it, in your name, and in the manner 
which is proper." 

And why ? " she asked again. 
Why ? " he exclaimed, " why ? Because I love 
you ; yes, more than you love yourself." 
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He paused, but she said nothing, only looked upon 
the floor reflectively. 

" Come," he continued, taking her hand and lead- 
ing her to the sofa, "sit down a moment. Let me 
talk to you." 

She obeyed automatically, and sat pale and silent. 

** Dear," he went on, drawing a chair before her, " I 
can understand how extraordinary it would be if you 
should love me. I appreciate the poor, impoverished, 
unlovely nature that I have. The only good thing in 
it is what you have brought to it. But we will not 
speak of that. Many will love you, but. Eve, I only 
ask one thing, the right to help you. Remember you 
are alone, you are young, impulsive, you will make 
mistakes of judgment ; you will be flattered, courted ; 
and this, together with the glitter of the success which 
you will win, will delude you for a time, until you 
realise how hollow, soulless, unsatisfactory it all is. 
Tell me, will you give me the right to counsel you as 
in the past ? " 

The past is dead," she said. 

No, it is not dead — to me, at l|0,st ; for something 
very rich has grown out of it — my love for you." 

She turned upon him eyes filled with tears. 

" Brother," she said, " I would give you everything, 
if it were mine to give ; but — I have nothing, nothing." 

He thought that she but reiterated her inabihty to 
love him, and replied : 

" I know. I will not ask too much, only friendship. 
Some day, perhaps, you may find more to give ; till 
then ''' 

" No," she murmured, " there is no future." 

He grew very pale and arose to his feet. 
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" Well," he said sternly, " the present, then. I will 
go to Baceron with this ? " 

*'Go, go!" she said in a breathless voice. "Yes, 
go!" 

He took a step toward her and was about to speak, 
but she hid her face in the sofa-pillow, repeating : 

"Go, go!" 

He stooped and kissed her hair and then went over 
to the door. He opened it and stood looking back. 
She remained in the same position. 

" Good-bye, Eve," he said, and he closed the door 
softly behind him. At the sharp click of the latch her 
tears were loosened. 

" It is too late," she sobbed. " It came too late." 

The early night was falling, and the shadows, already 
thick in the recesses of the room, were creeping to 
where she lay upon the sofa. For half an hour she 
hid her tears in the soft satin, till even the window- 
panes grew black, save for a silver shimmer from a 
distant electric lamp. Darkness had settied over all 
within, and a silence, broken only by an occasional 
glow and sputter from the dying embers in the fire- 
place. The girl's body had slipped partly from the 
sofa, so that she now rested upon her knees, though 
her head was still buried in the pillow. 

At last some one opened the door and came into the 
room; but if she heard she did not stir. A flicker 
from the fire illumined the intruder's face. It was 
Axon. He stood by the door, looking about with 
eyes unused to the darkness. Then a sigh from the 
sofa came to his ears, and he crossed the room. He 
bent down over the kneeling girl, and, smoothing her 
hair, asked softly : 
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" Daughter, ar^ you praying ? " 

" No,*' she answered, raising her face slightly ; " I 
am warring with fate, cursing my own weakness." 

She returned her cheek to its resting-place. Axon, 
without a word, went across the room, where he sat 
and watched her. 



CHAPTER X. 

IN BITTERNESS OF SPIRIT. 

Axon had come to Eve with indignation in his heart 
and reproach upon his Hps ; but finding her thus upon 
her knees alone in the darkened room, showing every 
sign of distress, he delayed his admonitions until the 
force of the inward storm which he saw to be raging 
should have spent itself. During the past four years 
he had studied his ward to some purpose. He knew 
that to combat her in the climaxes of her passion were 
bootless. It were better to wait until rebellion had 
been washed away in its own tears, leaving her weak, 
hopeless, despondent, and susceptible to a few well- 
placed words. Still, at this moment he constrained 
himself with difficulty. Events had just happened in 
his lodgings which had aroused his righteous wrath. 

At half-past four that afternoon Axon had been 
seated before the cheap deal table upon which were the 
few devotional books which ministered to his inner life. 
He had maintained a posture of motionless contempla- 
tion for a full hour. His eyes were fixed in fascination 
upon a small ivory crucifix which lay before him, and 
at intervals he emitted a profound sigh. Clad in a 
faded and stained cassock which served him as a dress- 
ing-gown, he exhibited his extreme eitiaciation. Four 
years ago he had been thin, but now he seemed ab- 
solutely fleshless. His elbows and wrists made knotty 
nodes much larger than the poor, meagre forearm 
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which projected from the sleeves, and there was a visi- 
ble trembling of all his members. When a knock came 
at his door his palsy increased, and the effort with 
which he arose from his chair was painful. 

His landlady entered, and said that two gentlemen 
wished to see him. She looked at the cards which she 
held between her thumb and forefinger. " A Mr. Bace- 
ron and a Mr. Fenton," she said. Axon replied that 
they be told to wait five minutes. 

When the landlady closed the door he tottered 
across the threadbare carpet and opened a drawer in 
the battered bureau. He took out a phial of brown 
liquid and a small syringe, which he filled from the 
phial and then screwed on a polished needle-point. 
This done, he sank into a chair, lifted the skirt of his 
cassock, cleared away the underclothing to expose his 
shank, and, raising the pallid skin between two fingers, 
he inserted the needle-point beneath it and pressed 
the piston home. His eyes showed some satisfaction 
when this was accomplished, and with a firmer step 
he returned the syringe to the drawer. Then he sat 
down and awaited his visitors. Presently the landlady 
ushered them into the room. 

" Father Axon, I believe? " said Baceron, with a low 
bow. " I am Mr. Baceron, and let me make known 
Mr. Fenton. We were — aw — ^referred to you by Miss 
Innes." 

" Be seated, if you will," said Axon, coldly. 

As there were but two chairs, one of which Axon 
showed no disposition to surrender, Fenton was obliged 
to sit upon the bed. 

" Miss Innes has informed us that you are — aw — ^her 
representative in business matters, you know," contin- 
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ued Baceron, to whom, accustomed to every elegance, 
the bare walls and rigorous squalor of the room gave 
a mental nausea. 

" I am, sir," said Axon, whose palsy was less appar- 
ent and whose eyes were beginning to bum. 

" Well — aw — Mr. Fenton and myself have had the 
delight to hear her sing, and you will be pleased to 
hear that we consider her exquisite. We wish to star 
her." 

" Oh I " said Axon, with a frown. 

" Yes, and she referred us to you.'* 

" I cannot entertain your proposition to star her, sir." 

"But we will do it superbly. We appreciate her 
peerless gifts, don't you know." 

" You know nothing of her, sir," cried Axon, with 
rising anger. 

"Oh, but we do," expostulated Fenton. "You 
yourself cannot appraise her talents higher than we do. 
She has voice, face, form — everything, everything. We 
know what takes with the pubhc, and are willing to 
pay for it. We will not haggle over terms." 

" There will be no haggling," cried Axon, with flash- 
ing eyes. "Shall money be an equivalent for her 
modesty, her piuity of soul? No, I tell you, no! " 

" But, my dear sir, understand. She will not have 
to appear in tights. We take her as prima-donna, and 
in grand opera." 

" Tights! " cried Axon, with ringing scorn ; " tights! 
What have I to do with tights ? My business is with 
the soul, not with the body. Begone ! " He pointed 
to the door. 

Fenton felt that he had to do with an astute agent, 
who would exact the highest terms of contract. 
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" Ah, sir," he exclaimed suavely, " you mistake us. 
We, too, work to raise the moral tone of the stage. I 
was just going to say that, as a priest, you must under- 
stand the proprieties. Our plans admit of an assistant 
manager, to whom we might give no other duties 
than those of censor. There would be a salary to such 
a post, of course. Let us get on to terms. You will 
find us Hberal." Fenton winked at Axon. 

The priest went to the door and opened it. 

" I have no terms to offer to the world and flesh," 
he cried. *' Begone ! " 

Baceron arose with hauteur. He remarked to 
Fenton : 

" But this man is a beastly cad, Fenton. Let us go." 

As Baceron and his crestfallen manager were about 
to depart, they came face to face with a man who was 
about to enter. Baceron looked the newcomer over 
in surprise. It was Jean, and Baceron had the added 
humiliation of having this man, who once had served 
him, now show him the front door on Axon's order, 
Jean, however, apologised profusely for the necessity 
under which he acted ; and even when Baceron and 
Fenton had mounted the trap which stood before the 
door, he continued his apologies upon the sidewalk. 
But, happening to look up the street, he suddenly 
turned and bolted for the house. 

A man had stopped on the corner of Fifth Avenue 
a few houses distant, and had started toward them. 
It was Fomay, returning from his call on Eve, with 
the jewels in his pocket. 

Before Baceron could start his trap, Fomay hailed 
him, and, hastening up, asked when he could be found 
at leisure. 
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"At my quarters this evening, any time after din- 
ner," answered Baceron, loosing the impatient horses ; 
and as he whirled away, Fomay turned and noted the 
number of the house before which he stood. 

Axon had been much wrought up by this bargain in 
flesh and soul which had been proposed to him, and 
his indignation was directed upon Eve more than upon 
the creatures she had sent. He had immediately put 
on his street costume and hastened to her house. The 
syringe seemed to have infused new blood into his 
veins, and he walked rapidly. He was taken aback, 
however, at the condition in which he had found his 
ward, and the rebellious spirit of her last words warned 
him that she was not in the proper mood to be ar- 
raigned ; so he sat and watched her. 

She remained for some time in self-communion, in- 
different to his presence ; but finally his silence seemed 
to recall her by its persistence. She arose, went to 
the window, and stood with her cheek pressed against 
the chilly glass. But Axon still said nothing. At 
length she remarked, without turning : 

" You are as cold-blooded as fate itself. You do 
not know what it is to be human." 

He made no answer. There was a smile upon his 
lips as his eyes dwelt upon her, silhouetted against the 
window. 

"It seems," she went on, "that there is no pity in 
nature nor in man for one who errs through ignorance. 
If, in a moment of despondency, when you cannot see 
clearly, you give a thoughtless pledge exacted by cheat- 
ing circumstances, you are forever condemned to fulfil 
that pledge, though the cheat be made as plain as day. 
I say it is unjust. Fate puts you upon the rack and 
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condemns you on your own confession. It is unjust, 
unmerciful." 

"Those are the wisest words that you have ever 
said," Axon answered. " There is neither justice nor 
peace in earthly things. Look to your soul, for " 

" No," she interrupted, turning to him with sudden 
passion, "you would cheat me further. It is you I 
blame — you, you. I do look in my soul, and it shows 
me where lies happiness. It keeps teUing me, * You 
could be happy, wondrously happy. Happiness is 
what you were made for; you were bom for that 
reason only. It was that they might be filled that there 
are so many empty, aching recesses in your heart.* 
And more," she cried, with rising voice, " the nature 
God has given me points out the way to fulfilment. 
It says, *This thing is wanted, that thing,' plainly, 
definitely — not 'Some vague ghost is wanted,' but 'This, 
this man ; in this love is your happiness.* And then 
destiny leads happiness up to you with open arms, only 
to say, ' But you are pledged to me. Stand off ! * 
Oh, what mockery, what mockery!" She covered 
her face with her hands and burst into a flood of tears. 

Axon arose and went to her. He raised both arms 
toward the ceiling, as though invoking benediction. 
Then he said : 

" You neither know nor understand the mercies of 
Providence. It is through the denial of happiness that 
happiness must come. The reward of renunciation is 
peace." 

" It is a lie ! " she cried. " My heart tells me so. 
You can never cheat me again." 

Suddenly she turned and held out beseeching hands. 
"Father, release me from that promise. You shall 
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have my fortune, every cent of it, and I will earn more 
for you. You shall found your order, and I will slave 
for it. Every note I sing shall establish it more firmly. 
I can earn money. I have had offers. I sent the men 

« 

to you— did they explain? Everything they give me 
I will give to you, only release me." 

" No," he answered, " I would sooner release your 
body to wolves than your soul to such devils. It was 
on their account that I came to you. I order you to 
close your door to them," 

She took a step toward him, seeming to have re- 
gained her self-possession. 

'* Father," she said, " in some ways I am my own 
mistress. I bargained for the freedom to become a 
singer, did I not ? " 

He made no answer. 

" Did I not ? " she insisted. " Answer me." 

There was, at first, such a bargain," he said coldly. 
Does it hold now ? I ask you to question your con- 
science, not me." 

This time she was silent. 

"Daughter," he went on, his voice gaining an 
ecstatic ring, " I am joyful at your tribulation ; I will 
save your soul through it, white, unspotted." 

" You will save a burnt-out, lifeless cinder," she re- 
plied. She moved away and went again into the win- 
dow recess. Finally she said in a musing tone : " Was 
it for this that my mother loved my father ? Did they 
conspire to give me a heart that could feel keenly that 
it might feel suffering only? " 

Daughter, life answers you," said Axon. 
No," she cried, turning to him, " my nature is a 
part of life, and it answers you. It reduces you to 
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absurdity. If my mother gave me a heart made for 
love, my father gave me a brain made to reason. 
Both my heart and my brain disprove you utterly; 
both my mother and my father speak for me." 

Axon gave a disagreeable laugh. 

'* I ask you to recall, daughter, that the very theory 
which I have through inspiration, your father deduced 
by his cold, unlovely logic. He was rational to the 
exclusion of all works of the spirit ; yet you see that 
perfect reason argues the same truth that the perfect 
spirit whispers. Daughter, you confound yourself." 

" Papa was one-sided," she said beneath her breath. 
" Oh, if he had not died so suddenly! He was begin- 
ning to understand me. Yes, if he were alive he would 
side with me now." 

Be silent ! " cried Axon, with trembling voice. 

Would you rob your father of the only grace that 
may save his soul ? " He began to pace the floor 
rapidly. " I pray for his salvation as I pray for my 
own. I pray with every fibre of my body. O God, 
that hath made us imperfect, pardon our infirmities! 
Give strength, strength ! " He continued to walk, 
muttering feverishly to himself. 

Eve could hear his nervous footsteps, but in the 
darkened room she could not distinguish him, except 
at times when he passed through the faint glow of the 
fireplace. Some moments went by, and the door 
opened, admitting light from the hall, and Eve observed 
that Axon's face was drawn with anguish; but he 
quickly passed into the shadow, where he stood, silent. 

The maid had entered, bringing a package for her 
mistress, and she asked if she should not light the gas, 
saying also that dinner was served. 



it 
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Eve asked Father Axon if he would not remain, but 
there was no answer, and when the gas was lighted she 
found that he had slipped out of the room. She heard 
the front door close, went to the window, and saw 
Axon descend the steps. 

With a sigh of relief she returned to the table and 
examined the package. It was addressed in a 
woman's hand, and was accompanied by a note, which 
Eve opened and read. 

Dearest Cousin Eve: I send you these papers. Forgive 

whatever shame they may bring upon us ; but as they rightfully 

belong to you, I return them. Papa does not know of it. He 

will be very angry, but I can endure that, because I want you 

to forgive him. 

Your cousin, 

Myra. 

Eve opened the package. It contained a number 
of letters and several quires of closely written legal cap. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE VOICE OF HER FATHER. 

Eve's dinner was waiting, and she reluctantly took 
time for a few mouthfuls, wondering the while what 
the papers that Myra had sent her might contain. 
Suddenly she remembered the documents relating to 
her property which her uncle was to put before her. 
Might not these be they? But no ; they came from 
Myra. Overcome with curiosity, she returned to the 
drawing-room. 

" What can they be ? " she murmured, bending over 
the table. " Why, this is papa's handwriting ! " 

Some words upon the top sheet of the legal cap had 
caught her eye : 

" An Investigation into the Nature of Woman, prov- 
ing that Her Essential Beauties are Her Weaknesses ; 
to which is added a Theory of Corrective Education." 

Eve picked up the bundle of letters. Upon the 
envelope of the first was written: "To be read in 
proof of statement on page i6." On each of the other 
letters was a similar' reference to some page; and 
looking into the manuscript, Eve saw indicated in pa- 
renthesis the place where each letter was to be read. 
She realised that she had before her a relic of her 
father, arranged with all the order and precision which 
had been his characteristic. 

How came Myra in possession of these papers? But 

Eve's interest centering itself upon the documents, she 
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dismissed her questions for the time, and seated her- 
self at the table. She began to read frojn the begin- 
ning, interpolating the letters where indicated. She 
became absorbed, for the secret of her father's life was 
explained to hef. 

He who dogmatises upon woman is like that presumptuous 
one who predicts spring weather — he shall be utterly confounded. 
It is, therefore, in the full knowledge of its perils that I under- 
take the following monograph ; but I feel that the facts contained 
herein are of interest in themselves, and constitute, at all events, 
a collection of psychological material which, in the interests of 
science, it is my duty to set forth succinctly, and place on record 
for the use of those who, following after me, may have the logical 
acumen properly to comprehend and formulise the soul of truth 
which is here embodied. 

My own conclusions I depreciate ; I but oflFer them as a ten- 
tative suggestion, which I will say, however, is the result of con- 
scientious study. 

As will at once be seen by the scientist, I am, of necessity, 
handicapped by that personal bias which must subsist when one 
collates and argues from material contributed by his own personal 
experience. 

« * * * * 

It is at first necessary to set forth the parental influences which 
combined to produce that woman (my wife) who is the occasion 
of this monograph, as well as those which make up myself. 

Here followed some pages upon the parentage of 
both Innes and his wife, after which came the narra- 
tive of their meeting, courtship, marriage, bringing all 
down to the period succeeding the birth of Eve. 

So far all was normal, and therefore of small psychological 
interest. I loved and was beloved by a woman of superior intel- 
ligence, ravishing beauty, submissive nature ; and she had given 
me a child, a female, as was stated. No cloud darkened our 
horizon. The detestable traits inherent in some individuals of 
my wife's family seemed lacking in her. The few differences of 
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opinion which we had had upon her plan (before mentioned) of 
restoring one half of her property to her worthless brother had 
been forgotten* She had yielded to my will in every particular, 
and the fears, hopes, pains, joys attendant upon and preceding 
her maternity, seemed to have knit us more closely to each other. 
She had discovered a thousand new ways to show her love for 
me. She would come in upon me frequently during my hours 
of study, bearing our child in her arms that I might look upon 
it and caress it. Though this was often an interruption to a 
serious train of thought, I cheerfully complied with her desires, 
and neither felt nor expressed irritation at these intrusions. 
Indeed, there was a keen pleasure combined with the curiosity 
with which I studied this feeble life with which nature had pre- 
sented us. The total lack of logical sanction for its habits and 
movements was not without interest to the thinker. Its instinct 
for curling its fingers about one's ear or other features was doubt- 
less that instinct which, later in life, prompts to scientific inves- 
tigation. Ethel, my wife, was much pleased that I should permit 
our child these privileges, and her eyes would express prjde 
when she looked upon the babe, and thankfulness when she 
looked upon me. Indeed, if I should characterise concisely the 
mutation maternity had made in her attitude toward me, I should 
say that the change was one from passionate love to passionate 
trust and thankfulness. The child continued to thrive. 

Here followed a minute narrative of two years of 
peace and happiness. 

At the conclusion of these years of moral, sentimental, and 
physical satisfaction my wife was again enceinte. When this fact 
was established she again evinced all those tokens of tenderness 
and affection before mentioned in detail, but this time in a super- 
lative degree ; nay, I may say that the intensification of her sen- 
sibilities was morbid. Her expressions of her love toward me 
were startling in their hyperbole. Her approaching maternity 
had spiritualised her, so to speak, and to such a degree that I 
feared for her nervous system. 

I humoured her vagaries, but began, covertly, to instill into 
her a more wholesome rationale of things. I would walk with 
her in the garden — the summer was a succession of days of glory 
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— and would explain to her the processes of nature, illustrating 
the same with the loves and lives of flowers, insects, and beasts. 
She would listen with great attention and interest, expressing her 
surprise at times in charming and naive exclamations. But with 
all that, and acknowledging that she recognised the beauty of 
these natural laws, she continued to look upon her own condition 
as of peculiar spiritual significance. 

I would have allowed her her delusions as I would have al- 
lowed the bee to buzz after his own fashion, simply observing 
and noting the same with a view to study ; but, unfortunately, 
things came to such a pass that rigour became necessary. 

I now look back upon those days with the sensation that they 
could not have been real. The personages of whom I write, my 
wife and myself, seem as strangers to me, incomprehensible in 
their habits, temperaments, and ideas. I who am now a cynic 
philosopher, to whom life and the science of it is a cruel jest, 
yet plainly humorous notwithstanding its anguish, and therefore 
to be written of in a spirit of humour, was then but a simple, 
self-deluded naturalist. I took everything au serieux; yet the 
deadly remorse which I brought upon myself, and which, like a 
subtile insanity, has festered in my brain for many years, has so 
exorcised the primitive instincts, that now, passionless and feeling 
chiefly the grim humour of it, I look back upon that past with 
speculative curiosity. 

It was at this moment of morbid perturbation that my wife 
received a letter from her brother, announcing the birth of his 
first and only child, a daughter. This news had an unexpected 
effect upon her. She again broached her plan of refunding to 
him one half of her property, that the child, for whom her own 
condition made her yearn with compassion, might receive the 
benefits of which its father had proved himself unworthy. She 
pleaded earnestly with me to permit this sacrifice. 

It was not the plan itself which excited my opposition, but 
rather the excessive emotion and irrational vehemence with which 
she urged it. She was beginning to exhibit an eccentric altruism. 

I had watched her narrowly year by year, fearing the appear- 
ance of the failings inherent in her strain. So far they had not 
appeared; but in her present passionate insistence I believed 
that I saw that lack of moral sturdiness and balance which I 
feared. In her brother the failing had been excessive egotism, 
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and now my wife was developing an equally vicious altruism. 
Nature often presents such a paradox; for the most opposite 
extremes may be the expression of the same weakness. 

That my wife should develop an infirmity of this kind would, 
of itself, be a matter of small moment to me. I loved her enough 
to forgive her anything — indeed, my affection amounted to wor- 
ship ; but I feared for our child that was to be. I was scientist 
enough to realise that the emotional condition of the mother 
at this delicate period would be for the making or marring of 
the nature which she was nourishing with her life-blood. The 
Greeks, with almost sui>erhuman wisdom, surrounded their 
women at such times with works of beauty, that thereby beauty 
might be brought into the world. On the same principle, in a 
moment of blindness, I determined that the self-reliance of my 
wife should be developed. This could not be done by reasoning 
with her, she being a woman, but rather by suggestion, leading 
her to feel the self-command as her own volition. To accomplish 
this I decided to throw her upon her own resources. 

Gently, yet firmly, I intimated to her that for some weeks I 
had work on hand which demanded my undivided attention, and 
that during this time it would be better that we live apart, our 
house being sufficiently large to permit of such an arrangement. 
Each of us was to live and be served with our meals in separate 
apartments, the only intercoirse between us being an exchange 
of letters. She was to write every day, and I likewise. 

I imagined that, by studying the spirit of her letters, I could 
determine her mental attitude; and, by my answers, give her 
those suggestions which should, without her suspecting it, urge 
her on to a more virile state of mind. There is but little doubt 
that when I made this arrangement there was a temporary aber- 
ration of my faculties. 

Here followed an examination into the scientific 
bias, as a disease brought on by absorption in physical 
studies. 

My wife heard my decision with dumb surprise. She seemed 
deeply affected and on the point of tears ; but seeing my deter- 
mination, she restrained herself in my presence, though I after- 
ward learned that she wept much in her seclusion. 
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Here followed a description of their separate life, 
in which several of Mrs. Innes's letters were interpo- 
lated. 

Thus she continued to write me every day, and some days even 
twice. The symptoms of complaint and weakness in her letters 
were growing less and less, though there were occasional touches 
which were not fully to my satisfaction. (Witness Letter No. 6.) 

[Extracts from Letter No. 6.] — '* I trust, beloved, that you 
do not work too hard. The labours which you impose upon 
yourself, and which I do hot understand, I hate because they 
keep you from me. I think of you continually as you must 
appear, seated before your desk, and I try to imagine what you 
are thinking of, and I try to hope that when you rest your 
thoughts turn to me, who am so lonely without you. My hus- 
band, I pray daily for the time when we shall live as before. I 
have much to tell you. I have been spending much thought over 
my plan for my little niece, and I think I have arranged it all 
beautifully. We can tie up the money in such a way that it will 
be available for her use only, and thus everything will be satis- 
factory to my brother, myself, iand you above all, my dearest ; as 
then you need have no fear that it will be ill spent. Why did we 
not think of this before? Do not work too hard. I say it again, 
though I have not the courage to tell you to curtail your kind 
letters. My beloved, let me tell you about myself, and " 

[Extract from MS.] — It became plain that my wife was regain- 
ing a fairly even temper of mind, and felt only the burden of 
separation, which, I must confess, I shared equally with her, 
though I did not dwell upon it in my letters for fear of exciting 
her. 

To be sure, she still clung to her plan, but in a less exaggerated 
form and with a more rational temper. To the property itself 
I was indifferent, and would readily concede to any sensible 
arrangement. 

• • • • • • • 

[Extract from Letter No. 17.] — ** I am not as well as usual 
to-day. I fear that I do not take exercise enough. I miss our 
dear walks in the garden ; but as you say that you have nearly 
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completed your work, my heart sings at the thought that we are 
to be together again. I have sent Marie for the doctor. But 
do not be alarmed ; I am simply a little feverish, that is all ; the 
sight of you will cure me. I am glad that you approve of my 
decision not to restore the property, at least for the present. I 
have thought the matter over by myself and see that the will of 
my father is sacred and not lightly to be broken ; besides, I have 
duties to my own children." 

[Continuation of MS.] — On the receipt of the preceding letter 
I went immediately to her. I despatched the coachman at once 
after the maid to hurry the physician. The change in my wife 
was unaccountable. It did not seem possible that she could have 
changed so much in two weeks. Her pallor, her heavy eyes, 
the fever which burned in her hands, all struck me to the heart. 
When the physician said that her condition was induced by ner- 
vous worry I did not believe him. Ethel had assured me that 
she was happy and contented, and anxious only that I did not 
overwork myself. With what sweetness she said that, now that 
we were together again, she would be on her feet in twenty-four 
hours! . . . 

Yes, I found that she had been deceiving me all along. The 
maid assured me that she had been on strict orders not to tell me 
of her mistress's tears. It was only Ethel's intercession that kept 
me from discharging the senseless woman on the spot. The 
physician would not allow my wife to walk with me as she desired 
^ to do, and I submitted, though I did not concur in his opinion of 
the gravity of Ethel's condition. 



That night, when I was summoned to her bedside, I was like 
one bereft of reason. The overuse of any faculty is inevitably 
revenged — which truth I recommend to the attention of scientists. 

She could bear the weight of the bedclothes only with the 
greatest agony. 

The repeated assurances which she gave me of her love were 
each like a sword-thrust. I enveloped her with my glances. I 
tried to struggle for her, to throw my will and strength into her 
poor, wasted body ; but it was useless. The power of death is 
terrible, maddening ; and I realised that each one of us must ever 
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be an individual, must fight in his own strength, and that death 
allows of no vicarious suffering. 

When they said that she was dead, I fell insensible. It was 
only after twenty-four hours that I found the strength to read 
the letter which just before her last struggle she had handed me 
from beneath her pillow. In this will be found a full expression 
of her soul and mind. (See Letter No. 18.) 

• • • • • • • 

Eve, her eyes blinded with tears, looked through the 
packet for the letter marked 18. It was missing. 
Suddenly there came to her the memory of that love- 
letter Fornay had shown her the night in the garden. 
How similar was its style to that of those she had just 
been reading! How perfectly it would fill this empty 
niche ! Yet, if it were the missing letter, how came 
Fornay by it? But in the sad fascination of this re- 
cital of her mother's death, she put aside her question- 
ing and continued to read. 

The brain fever which had taken me after all that was dear to me 
was returned to the dust whence it came, had held me bed-ridden 
for^ month, and incapacitated me for any coherent thought for 
some time after I regained my feet. In three months' time I 
was refined as in a furnace. All my human instincts were burned 
away, leaving only the intellectual processes intact. I had in- 
deed become a mere machine fitted only to reason from cause to 
effect. My physician held that the fever of my brain had been 
developing for some months previous to its sudden stroke* If 
this were so, which I am not prepared to acknowledge, it may 
have been a potent factor in my treatment of my wife, which, in- 
directly, had resulted in her death. But I set myself conscien- 
tiously to the study of all causes which could have contributed 
to this catastrophe. In the first place, she was too delicate, too 
highly wrought and complicated a mechanism to withstand the 
brunt of living. She responded too readily to every influence ; 
there was no vibration of life around her but aroused a sympa- 
thetic pulse of her heart ; and, unfortunately, nature beats upon a 
soul with as many discords as harmonies. 
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When evolution has over-refined an individual to such a de- 
gree that it falls out of balance with its environment, such over- 
development is its own defeat. This was the case with my wife. 
She was too fine a creature to flourish out of Eden. Circum- 
stances, among which my own ignorance was prominent, had 
killed her. The under-developed and the over-developed perish 
equally in the struggle for existence. Ethel was of the latter 
class. She had perished like the over-cultivated flower ; for that 
man does not exist of a richness sufficient to nourish th€ flower 
of her love with his own. Oh, the anguish of this thought! I 
have the heart of a cjmic ; yes, but often, often, in the dead watches 
of the night, remorse perches on the footboard of my bed and 
regards me with " eyes of iron." 

But my daughter Eve remained to me. I watched her develop- 
ment narrowly. Stifling the natural yearnings of the parent, I 
became the scientist. I was determined that the law of life 
should not again defeat me. 

She greiv more like her mother day by day. With what pain 
I discovered the first indications of the passion of her natural 
affections ! She would climb upon my knee at every opportunity, 
clinging to me like the vine about the oak, seeking a parasitic 
nourishment for her thirsting heart. I realised that no son of 
man would ever be able to give all that her heart desired. With 
what horror I saw that she was doomed to misery! She was too 
fine a thing, too much of her mother and too little of myself, 
whose Scotch sturdiness I had hoped might be inbred in her. 

It was at this period that I developed my theorem : The finer 
the ideality of a woman, the more unfit is she for successful ex- 
istence. 

I sought a corrective for this ideality ; but the conclusion from 
all my research was, that when yearnings and ideas have the in- 
finite for their object they cannot be uprooted. As a consequent 
I established the fact that that which makes for the ideal cannot 
be satisfied by the real, but only by the attainment of the ideal 
itself — i.e., by the realisation, through absolute faith, of that 
which is non-existent. Thus I was caught in an intellectual cul- 
de-sac, • • • 

During the two years that Eve was at boarding-school I con- 
tinued my studies. My attention had been drawn to a peculiar 
perturbation of the human mind which is both intellectual and 
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emotional, viz., mysticism. Here seemed a possible solution of 
the problem. The longings of the human soul are ineradicable 
save through reason (but I dealt with a woman), and they will 
fasten themselves upon anything, if it but have the slightest in- 
tellectual sanction. I was seeking for a pabulum, emotional and 
intellectual, for my daughter's hungering soul. Why did not 
mysticism fulfil all my requirements? Art might have answered, 
but art presupposes genius. Mysticism, on the contrary, de- 
mands but emotional capacity. I determined upon an experi- 
ment at least. 

I recalled Eve from school, and at once saw that if an)rthing 
was to be done, it must be done immediately. She was develop- 
ing all the transports of affection which had characterised her 
mother ; and if this outflow of emotion were to be shielded from 
the crushing rebuffs of actual life, it must be furnished with some 
figment upon which to expend itself — some ideal which could be 
neither proved nor disproved, and which, like a vacuum, would ab- 
sorb affection without being expected to make tangible return. . . . 

Father Axon, an ascetic, who had been caught in the net of 
Molinos, proved to be just the man I sought. . . . 

It was agreed that if my daughter would accept his doctrines 
with perfect contentment, she should, on my death, be permitted 
to found a house of retreat for the working out and promulgating 
of the delusions of her preceptor. Of course I pledged myself 
to nothing. Eventually it was all to rest with her ; though, to 
give her mystical education a fair chance, I was to insist upon it 
with the same parental authority which would be used for the 
advancement of any other system of education. 



I am no dogmatist. I do not say that this system which we 
are trying will prove a success ; it is but an experimental trial of 
an hypothesis deduced d priori^ and I predict no results. 

My experiences with my late lamented wife have proved to me 
that of all fools the dogmatist is the most imbecile. 

But it was plain to me that no man would be worthy of my 
daughter. She was too well fitted for love, and thus for misery. 
If left to herself she would probably wreck the adorable wealth 
of her affection upon some man, some adamantine nature, inca- 
pable of appreciating and nurturing his own good fortune. 
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When the love of a perfect woman is given to a man, a thousand 
pearls are cast before a swine. This is a truism which I have 
graven upon my heart. 

A few more paragraphs and the monograph was 
ended. 

Eve arose to her feet. Tears were in her eyes, and 
an unutterable sadness in her heart. Her father had 
been speaking from his grave. She recognised his 
voice, his tone, cold, yet perhaps the mask of a break- 
ing heart ; she recognised his theories, given as if in 
good faith, yet perhaps but a gigantic jest. Did he 
ever pretend to be in earnest ? His daughter herself 
could not tell ; yet she knew that her heart had been 
measured with accuracy, though the deductions there- 
from were all wrong. • 

" Yes, I was made to love," she murmured ; " but 
to love him only, my beloved. But happiness, where 
is it ? Through weakness I have wrecked my happi- 
ness. Is it always true, then, that love must end in 
misery ? " 

She walked back and forth, putting the question to 
herself. 

" No, it is not true," whispered her heart ; '* not of 
necessity. Happiness could be wonderfully real." 

But it seemed to Eve's distracted ^Slsion that a cruel 
circumstance crouched in every comer of the room to 
mock at her. 



CHAPTER XII. 
"the life out of all life was gone from me!" 

When Calaga entered Fomay's apartments the fol- 
lowing morning, he found his friend pacing the floor 
with such evident preoccupation in his eyes that, after 
shaking hands, Calaga picked up a book and threw 
himself upon the divan with the remark : 

" Go ahead. Don't let me interrupt." 

Fomay walked down the room once more ; but as 
he turned, he halted and said : 

" I am glad you came to interrupt. My thoughts 
are not pleasant ones. Have you read this ? " He 
had advanced to his desk, and held up a copy of a so- 
ciety journal. 

Calaga shook his head, asking : 

" Have they been unkind to you ? " 

" Only indirectly. Bah! I 'm case-hardened; criti- 
cism has lost its sting, except where it rebounds to the 
discredit of one's friends. Here, listen to this piece of 
brutality." He opened the paper and read with knit- 
ting brows : 



It 



Melacanta's Misfortune. 



(( 



The young prima-donna, Melacanta, of whose talents we 
have lately made note, has already tasted the woes of becoming 
a public favourite. 

** Within a few days she has been offered, and has accepted, 
the leading r61e in an opera company which is backed by a syn- 
dicate of ample capital, and which is soon to ask the public pa- 
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tronage. The management had agreed to produce the operas in 
the most lavish manner, sparing no expense either in the cast 
or properties. To this end, and in fulfilment of its contracts, 
Melacanta was furnished with some elaborate jewelry, that, as 
prima-donna, she might delight the eye as well as the ear. But 
alas ! Melacanta possessed a quixotic friend, who, in a scarcely 
creditable fit of jealousy, went to the extreme of stealing the jewels 
so dear to Melacanta, and returned them to the management 
whence they came, holding, it seems, that such a present was of 
the nature of an insult. What makes the affair more ludicrous 
than romantic is the fact that this stickler for the social usages 
is said to be a certain writer whose society novels are the bite 
noire of all conservative mammas. We Avithhold his name for 
fear that the brown-stone severity of Fifth Avenue would relax 
in a dangerous fit of laughter ; besides, we feel too keenly with 
Melacanta in her misfortune to add one jot or tittle thereunto." 

Fomay let the paper fall upon the floor, and said : 

" Well, what do you think of that ? " 

'* Is it true ? " asked Calaga. 

Seating himself upon the divan beside his friend, 
Fomay briefly related the facts ; then, after a pause, 
he added : 

"Alfred, it is distressing. That Fenton has evi- 
dently furnished the material for the paragraph with 
a view to advertisement. The animal probably thinks 
he has done Eve a favour, and hopes to urge her to a 
contract by assuming it to be made. Baceron, of 
course, could have had no hand in it." 

" You had no quarrel with him, then ? " 

" Of course not. He was n't pleased, as you might 
expect, for I could n't withhold a little sarcasm. But 
where I made my mistake was in saying that he should 
have had more delicacy than to take advantage of 
Miss Innes's position and her youth. It was those 
words, and perhaps the fervour which I gave to them, 
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that let him suspect that I had urged Eve to return his 
present. In his senile grief he probably confided all to 
Fenton, who, after his kind, saw a chance for a sensa- 
tional advertisement." 

Calaga's expressive eyes had betrayed their owner's 
thoughtfulness during the recital, and as Fomay ceased 
he said: 

" Mark, is it not painful to see a nature like that of 
Miss Innes, a nature which you canifot but feel to be 
rich in possibilities, maimed and warped through mere 
wilfulness? She has always distressed me by her cyn- 
ical recklessness, as she now distresses you." 

" Oh, but you mistake me," interrupted Fomay. " I 
am not distressed by the shattering of any precon- 
ceived ideal of perfection. No, she is just far enough 
from superhuman beauty to be beautifully human. 
Alfred, I am in love with her as a woman, not as a 
madonna." Fomay arose and paced slowly toward 
the window, adding : " Yes, what I had thought im- 
possible has come — I am in love." 

Mark," said his friend, with some embarrassment, 
forgive me what I said about her." 

Fomay turned quickly from the window with a faint 
smile. 

" There is nothing which needs forgiveness," he re- 
plied. " Being in love, I can believe or disbelieve your 
words according to my desire. I am too blind to be 
hurt by you. It is only she who has the power to hurt 
me, and she exercises it. She has nothing to give me." 

Calaga was about to speak, but Fomay restrained 
him with a gesture. 

" No, do not pity me. I know my faults sufficiently 
not to rebel at their consequence. You will agree 
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with me that there is no more ghastly sight than the 
cynic in love. But Eve knows me too well to be able 
to love me ; though it might have been once, when, 
secluded from all others, she was sufficiently ingenuous 
not to understand me." 

" You say, Mark, that she does not love you? " 

*' Yes ; I have her word for it." 

Calaga got upon his feet with a peculiar smile. 

" What amuses you ? " asked Fomay, with a little 
irritation. 

" It is not amusement, Mark. I must tell you some- 
thing. Myra and I are reconciled. We have decided 
to take our fates into our own hands and be married." 

" And you naturally smile at the contrast between 
your fortune and mine," said Fomay gloomily. "You 
have the heartlessness of all happy men." 

" No ; I was smiling at something Myra told me," 
interrupted Calaga. " And it is something I myself 
have long suspected." 

" What ? " 

" That Miss Innes thinks more kindly of you than 
she has acknowledged. Indeed, MyrsL said it was 
very plain that her cousin loved you. I knew that 
she admired you ; for if not, why did she ask so many 
questions, and why does she accept your philosophy ? 
My dear Mark, you suffer because she applies the very 
lessons you have taught her." 

Fomay had advanced and placed his hand upon the 
other's shoulder. 

" What ! " he cried. " Do you believe all that ? 
No, no, you are mistaken." 

" Perhaps, but I think not. I do think, however, that 
there may be some obstacle. She always impressed 
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me as one who believed herself to have no right to 
hope for anything. In all our conversations I felt this 
to be the root of her cynicism. It required all my 
encom*agement and persuasion to get her to continue 
her studies and make her d^but. She seemed to feel 
that she should deny herself even the exercise of her 
talent ; and in the same way, I suspect that she denies 
herself the inclinations of her heart. There is some 
mystery in all this." 

"Ah yes, she is full of mysteries," cried Fornay. 
" That is her charm. There is always something to 
discover in her." 

" But one thing first of all," retorted Calaga, " and 
that is, why she says that she does not care for you. 
I myself believe that she does." 

Fornay went and leaned against the mantel, reflect- 
ing deeply. Calaga stood watching him, and finally 
asked : 

" Well, what do you decide ? " 

Fornay looked up and answered gravely : 

" I shall call on her this afternoon." 



At half-past four o'clock Fornay rang Eve's bell. 
He found her pale, with somewhat heavy eyes ; and as 
she arose from beside the little table whereon a spirit 
lamp burned beneath a brass tea-kettle, he looked 
searchingly in her eyes while he shook her hand. 

" You are ill ? " he asked. 

" No, not very ill, but tired and dejected. More 
dejected than anything else, I think." 

He waited till she sank again into her chair, and 
then he also seated himself. The low table, laden with 
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delicate porcelain, stood between them. Eve bent 
forward and lowered the blue flame beneath the kettle, 
and Fomay saw that her fingers trembled. She looked 
up, caught his eye, and said : 

" I am nervous. I see you notice it. I thought too 
much last night. I am tired." 

She placed a silken pillow beneath her head on the 
back of the lounge-chair, and, closing her eyes, she 
drew her fingers across her brow. In a moment her 
eyes opened and she smiled faintly. 

" Do I look like an invalid ? *' rfie asked. "A head- 
ache is a new experience for me." 

Eve, what has worried you ? " 

I divide it about equally between myself and other 
people," she said. " Where I leave off, there is always 
some one to take it up." 

Do you mean me ? " 

No, no," she answered quickly. "Why do you 
speak in that way? Wait I I have something for you 
to read — ' Melacanta's Misfortune.' " She made a 
movement to rise, but he restrained her with a gesture. 

I know. Do not get up. I have read it." 

Oh ! " She bit her lip and interlocked her fingers. 
And what do you think of it ? " 

It is an outrage, Eve. In a way you must blame 
me for it." And he went on to relate his conversation 
with Baceron, and what he felt to be the reason for 
the publication of the paragraph. " It is one of those 
things from which there is no protection," he continued 
after a pause ; " but it is none the less distressing. The 
public must have its daily scandal, and, like a Minotaiu", 
demands the fairest reputations in the land." 

" I suppose I shall get used to it," she said. " A 
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singer is a sort of public chattel, I find. One has to 
pay a price for everything, and, having asked the pub- 
lic to take me as an artist, I can't skulk out of the 
terms it offers." She saw that Fomay frowned, and 
she ceased speaking. 

His lips trembled and he hesitated, but finally the 
words came : 

" Your sentiments are so becoming." 

Her cheek paled under his sarcasm, and she turned 
her face sideways upon the pillow and looked away 
from him. Then she closed her eyes and remained 
inanimate. He could not see even that she breathed. 
Full of repentance, he exclaimed : 

" Eve, will you forgive me ? But why do you pain 
me so ? " 

She neither stirred nor answered. 

" Dear," he said in a low voice, " will you forgive 
me ? " 

There was still no answer. The kettle began to 
boil furiously, its cover lifting with the excess of steam. 
He bent forward and turned the flame to a blue 
shadow, and in the same movement he arose. He 
went around the table and bent down over the face 
that had been turned from him. 

" If I did not love you so much I would not have 
spoken so bitterly," he said. 

She breathed more palpably, but did not open her 
eyes nor reply. With his foot he pushed an ottoman 
beside her chair. He sat down close to her and took 
the limp hand in her lap into his strong fingers. 

" Dear," he said, " let me tell you why you should 
forgive me. I am not master of my feelings before 
you; you can move them as you will. I do not 
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understand your mastery, but you have ray soul held 
in your hand," his fingers tightened around hers, " and 
you can wring such bitterness from it ; or—or " 

" I forgive you," she murmured. She moved her 
head nervously. She would have liked to again ttmi 
from him, but somehow she did not dare ; and so she 
remained with her eyes still closed, suffocated with an 
emotion she could scarce support. 

" Eve," he said softly, after a long pause, " I 'm going 
to ask you a question. Answer me truly. Something 
troubles you. You have some secret which I cannot 
guess, but which I can feel behind everything you say. 
It is that which puts such cold, unnatural words into 
your mouth, and makes you speak what you do not 
feel and pretend to be what you are not. I know it 
is but pretence, for I know what you used to be." 

" One can change," she answered. 

" No, not as you have — or at least not without cause. 
Eve, tell me what distresses you. You must tell me ! " 

She trembled at the commanding passion in his tone 
and strove to withdraw her hand, but he retained it. 

" Tell me, Eve," he said again. 

With a quick movement she turned her face from 
him. 

" Go over there. Sit down," she said faintly. 

" No, tell me here." 

" Release my hand," she said. " I cannot tell you 
this way." She withdrew her fingers from his relaxing 
grasp. Several times she seemed about to speak. He 
looked on her entreatingly. Finally she said : 

" Don't stare so. It puts me out. Look toward the 
window." 

He obeyed, and sat with one elbow upon the arm 
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of her reclining-chair, almost facing her, but with eyes 
that missed her troubled face and fastened on the 
window-curtains. She picked nervously at the bead- 
ing of her dress for several seconds. 

* ' You expect too much," she said at length. " There 's 
not much to tell." With the trace of a frown on her 
straight brows she began to reflect. Then she said in 
a more even tone : 

" One thing that troubles me, my friend, is that life 
is n't what it ought to be. I feel perpetually the great 
gulf that is between desire and realisation, and it sad- 
dens me, it makes me bitter." She stole a swift glance 
at him to see if he were not satisfied. Though he did 
not look at her, his attitude was all expectation. She 
resumed : 

" This disproportion between my longings and the 
possibility of their fulfilment drives me to distraction." 

'* And to art ? " he asked softly, as she hesitated. 

" Yes, and to art " — her face flushed slightly — " as 
you say. It was through art that I hoped to round 
out the pitiful poverty of life itself. Listen, my friend. 
You were the first person on earth to take m^ as a 
rational being, to credit me with a brain fit to nourish 
an idea, the first to point out the fact that a woman's 
life was worthy of a philosophy. Need I tell you of 
my gratitude ? Well, when I was left alone " — she 
paused and subdued some //an of emotion — ** I tried to 
construct for myself a rationale of life. It was evident 
that the bare fact of drawing breath did not suffice. 
A human soul is too complex a thing to be nourished 
on daily bread alone ; there are too many deep recesses' 
of the heart which hunger and cry out to be filled. 
Yes, the soul is a hungry beggar in a stingy world. 
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You, who first showed me my impoverishment, will 
comprehend all that I do not know how to tell. One's 
heart demands a full, round, rich expression of itself ; 
it has voices which will not be silenced, but must 
speak from their inner fulness. You let me guess 
that the ordinary routes of life have no sanctuary to 
echo to these finer harmonies. One must go to art. 
Yes, one must have an art, though it be ever so meagre 
and imperfect, if one would live fully. Well, I was a 
woman — a creature wkhout that superabundant vigoiu* 
which creates ; but oh, I was a woman — I could feel, 
reflect, interpret. The rest was very simple. I had a 
larynx : I became a singer." She hesitated, put her 
hand before her eyes, and became silent. 

" You lovely girl," he said, his eyes fixed upon some 
distance, " you are a poet." 

" No, no ! " she interrupted quickly. 

" Yes," he went on ; " you have that rich nature 
which can feast on its own abundance. You sufifice 
for yourself. I see how little it could add to you to 
have my love." 

He did not see the ecstasy which illumined all her 
face; but he did hear her expression of the despair 
which followed it. 

" You joke with me," she said. " You say I am a 
poet." She laughed low, with a touch of bitterness. 
" No, you are wrong. Listen. I was to tell you my 
secret — the cause of my cynicism. It is simply that 
I found myself no poet. I have none of a poet's 
strength, but all his weaknesses — despair, distrust of 
self, and the faint heart of a woman who cannot stand 
alone ; yet not that saving weakness which, like a reed, 
bends while the storm passes, but that miserable half- 
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Strength which is broken. I have assisted the crushing 
of my own heart. I have ruined my own happiness." 

She ceased suddenly, and again turned her cheek to 
the pillow with her face from him. 

He remained petrified a moment and then started. 
He looked upon the round outline of her cheek where 
the nose and lips showed their tips in profile. A 
suspicion had passed through him like a dagger. 

" Eve," he cried, " what do you mean ? " 

She did not answer, for she scarcely heard his words, 
being occupied with a dream. 

What are you telling me? " he cried in a dry voice. 
What have you done ? " 

As she did not answer he laid his hand upon her 
shoulder and shook her. 

" What have you done ? " he repeated in a deathly 
tone. 

" I have thrown away my right to happiness," she 
answered plaintively. 

For a moment he remained motionless, and his face 
became ghastly. He bowed his head as under a blow, 
and for some moments he reflected, then raised swim- 
ming eyes and looked at her. 

" Eve," he said, " darling, I do not know what you 
have done. I know I love you tenderly. Eve, will 
you marry me ? " 

" I can't," she breathed. 

" And why, why ? " he cried. " Do you fear that I 
do not love you enough to forgive you anything there 
might be ? Eve, look at me." 

She turned her head and looked at him. When she 
saw the pain that was on his face, her eyes expanded. 

" What ! " she cried, " what are you thinking ? " 
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He gazed at her mutely. 

** Brother," she cried breathlessly, placing her two 
hands upon his shoulders, " what awful thing have you 
imagined? " 

His face began to show surprise, and the frank as- 
tonishment in her eyes enhghtened him at the same 
instant that the comprehension of the full, forgiving 
love he gave her welled through her, scattering all re- 
serve. She searched him with fearless, steadfast eyes, 
and said : 

"And you love me that much ! Oh ! " She shud- 
dered and looked above her. " Know, then, that there 
is not one bit of flesh in all my body, not one beat of 
my heart, that ever has been or ever could be given to 
any one but you." She lowered her candid eyes to 
his. " Know," she said, " that since I first saw you I 
have not had a thought or feeUng which did not come 
through love of you." 

They remained gazing at each other, her hands still 
upon his shoulders, his hands upon her strong, sup- 
ple waist, and they could say nothing, save with their 
eyes. For some moments their two souls were in that 
full flower of mutual understanding into which flow 
and blend all the forces of the being; and which, 
mystic flower that it is, has but the permanence of 
that perfect balance of sense and spirit through which 
it blooms. Finally he said : 

" Beloved, it is something inexpressible to possess 
this love of yours." 

" Is it ? " she asked in a rich voice. 

" Yes ; but it is greater happiness to look forward 
to the future which belongs to us." 
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A sudden terror came to her face, and she tossed 
her head like a wounded fawn. 

" What is it ? " he cried. " What has hurt you ? " 

Without answering, she looked straight into his eyes, 
and held him from her. 

"My girl," he said, "you are not afraid of me? 
You say you love me." 

Overcome by the tenderness of his tone, and forget- 
ful of all save that he before her, whom she loved bet- 
ter than her soul, of whom she had dreamed, for whom 
she had waited all these years, sat there with an anx- 
iousness on his face that she could not resist, she turned 
away her eyes and suffered him to draw her to him. 
She felt him kiss her on the brow arid hps, and she re- 
turned these kisses, yielding and intoxicated, grasping 
at this moment of happiness and tasting its sweetness 
with lips as eager as her heart. Had she not the right 
to one second of this joy for which she had sacrificed 
everything — one second, that she might carry the mem- 
ory of it through the desolate future which she must 
tread alone? 

Held by and holding to him, she received into her 
thirsting soul all the endearments which his eyes and 
words expressed, and she replied to them with passion- 
ate murmurs which he had to strain his ears to catch. 

Suddenly he became aware that she was sobbing 
with her head upon his shoulder. 

" Eve ! What is it ? " he exclaimed. He began to 
lift her head that he might look at her; but with a 
quick movement she escaped from him, arose to her 
feet, and would have fled but that he detained her by 
one hand. 
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" I have no right to this love of yours," she cried. 

In bewilderment he tried to turn her about to face 
him. 

" No, no," she said, in a voice that was barely audible, 
" I have no heart to hear the reproaches you will have 
for me." 

" Dear," he answered gently, " I have no reproach 
for you, except that you are keeping something back." 
She remained like a statue, and he continued : " You 
must tell me the whole truth. You have no right to 
play with me now." 

She seemed to reflect, then said : 

"Yes, you are right. I must tell you everything. 
You will know then how I have loved you, and how 
I have suffered through it. Sit over there away from 
me. I could not bear yoiu: eyes. And say nothing ; 
do not interrupt, because — because you pity me." 

She turned and pointed to the sofa, bringing herself 
to outward calm by clenching her pendent hand. 

The early winter nightfall was fast descending, and 
when Fornay was seated on the sofa he could not 
distinguish Eve*s features, but only the black outline 
of her form in the grey dusk which was gathering in the 
room. She had seated herself by the table, where the 
blue flame had long since perished beneath the neglected 
kettle. She remained silent for so many minutes that 
he thought she had forgotten her promise ; but finally, 
in a low voice, distinct through its concentration, she 
began. 

" I will confess," she said, " my inmost secret — I 
have loved you from the first day I saw you. In the 
beginning I was not wise enough to name the things I 
felt, the guesses about you which came into my heart of 
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their own will, the hopes and fears that commingled 
there* It was the letter you read to me that beautiful 
night in the garden that explained me to myself. It 
was through it that I learned I loved you. Well, you 
did not love me. I was too immature, too full of igno- 
rance, childishness, simplicity, to please you. The 
gamut of my responsive chords was too hmited for you. 
No, do not protest. It was natural that you should 
find me lacking. I could feel my destitution even 
more than you. But you had given me your perfect 
friendship. Oh, I was proud of it, but I wanted 
more, like a child who cannot appreciate its limita- 
tions. With a kindness which but made me love you the 
more, you pointed out to me that a fine woman must 
be of many parts. You let me see that art, and the 
comprehension of it, is the crowning grace of life ; and 
I guessed that she whom you would love must be initiate 
in these fine sensations. Beloved, I sent you from me 
that I might refine myself. Yes, in the daring dream 
of a child, I conceived that I too might so exalt my- 
self that you might find love for me. Had I not an 
audacious heart to say, ' I, too, will be an artist * ? 
Well, it was for you, and for you only, that I went 
abroad to study." Her voice became choked with 
gathering emotion. 

"Eve," he cried, springing to his feet, "you are 
divine." 

" No," she said quickly, " do not speak, or I cannot 
go on. It is hard enough as it is. I shall be quick 
about it, for I tell you of my weakness. Well, I knew 
no one who might help me. I knew nothing of the 
world. Father Axon, of whom you had rid me, 
wanted my money to found his order, as you know. 
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I offered it all to him if he would help me. He 
hesitated, but finally consented to the terms; but I 
promised also that if I failed he should have the 
wreck which would result. In the four years that 
followed he used every subtile influence of which 
he is master to make that wreck. He found me a 
teacher who raved and cursed and made me believe 
myself a hopeless imbecile, without a trace of talent. 
He was a man whose habit it was never to praise 
his pupils ; and always, in the fits of despondency he 
caused me, Father Axon made me still more hopeless 
by a system of enervating sympathy. He mourned 
the uselessness of the whole struggle when I was sad ; 
or he railed at the cruelty of life if I myself rebelled 
against it. He suggested, urged, commanded that I 
give up the struggle; but I always begged for one 
more trial." 

"And you were brave, dear," said Fomay thankfully. 
" You kept on and succeeded." 

She arose and took three steps toward him. 

" Yes," she said in a voice of terror, " but not until 
I had been beguiled by him. Listen. The only one 
for whom I would succeed was you. And you — you 
seemed to have forgotten me from the very hour that 
I passed out of your sight. Your letters never reached 
me. I waited for them, watched for them ; but no, 
no, not one word. I felt that you would never care 
for me, and so I ceased to care for myself. I grew 
reckless, and Father Axon was always at me. I added 
to my pledges to him bit by bit, until now I myself 
am included in the bargain." 

Fornay had come to where she stood in the shadows, 
and he put his arm about her. 
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" Darling," he said, " all that is nothing. He has 
simply cheated you. It was he who kept my letters 
from you. He has no just rights over you." 

" Yes, I pledged him on my knees before God. I was 
ill, distracted, crazy, and I swore away my liberty." 

She was so quiet within his arms that he did not 
think that she gave any real weight to her foolish 
pledge. 

" But I have rights upon you now, and I will de- 
mand them, dear." 

She could not resist that he should press her head 
to his shoulder with fingers caught in her hair ; but it 
was only for a moment. She began to draw away. 

" You do not take this thing in earnest ? " he ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

" As earnestly as one can who has promised by all 
that we call sacred." 

He reached out and caught her almost with anger. 

" But I will not permit it. No, do you think I will 
let you go so easily ? " He laughed a little ; and, 
notwithstanding her faint struggle, began to kiss her 
passionately. She held her warm face away from him, 
protesting with breathless words. They were so oc- 
cupied that they did not hear the swift tongue of the 
electric bell without. 

" Do you think for an instant that I will give you 
up to such mummery, my girl ? " he said. 

'* It is I who have done it," she answered with de- 
spair. " No, no, I have nothing left to give you." 

He was holding her thus and speaking rapidly, when 
the door opened and they were revealed in a shaft of 
yellow light. 

Axon stood in the doorway. 
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Eve escaped from Fomay's arms, and the three faced 
one another. Axon closed the door behind him. 

" You will leave the house," he cried in a voice of 
violent passion. 

Fornay laughed nervously, not daring to trust him- 
self with words. 

" Daughter, come here," said Axon ; and though 
Fornay stretched out his hand to prevent her, she 
evaded him and passed to the priest's side. 

" Order him to go," commanded Axon, 

She did not speak, but the two men could hear her 
breathing heavily. 

" Axon," said Fornay, going close to him, " the world 
is too old for this mediaeval authority of yours." 

" Daughter, order this man to go," repeated Axon 
with impatience. 

" Go, go, beloved," she said faintly. 

Fornay smiled in Axon's face. 

" I tell you, sir, she shall speak her own words, not 
yours. In the nineteenth century compulsion of this 
sort is counted criminal. It is not tolerable. The 
fanaticism of your fantastic faith, which does not even 
know the name of God, seems to allow you any crime 
against her human weakness. But, fortunately, I shall 
not allow it." 

" Away from me ! " cried Axon in exasperation. 
'' You would debauch her soul. Her foolish infatua- 
tion has already led her into enough disgusting con- 
tacts — even the stage ; while the very newspapers add 
to their filth by the coupling of your names. It shall 
all end here ! I have borne with you long enough, 
daughter. God lays claim to you." He grasped her 
by the wrist. 
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She Stood as if frozen. 

" You go too far ! " Fomay's voice trembled, and 
he advanced to Axon. He would have released Eve 
from the priest's grasp, but the latter, with a quick 
motion, dropped her wrist, folded his arms, and said 
with sudden gentleness: 

" Daughter, do you deny your promises to God ? " 

Fornay stood looking at her pleadingly through the 
gloom. 

" Father " she began, then hesitated. 

Neither of the men interrupted, but hung upon her 
words. She felt herself compelled to speak. ** Father, 
I love this man with all my soul and heart and mind ; 
it is all my happiness, all my goodness. If I obey 
you my heart will be broken always; there will be 
nothing left of it worthy of God's acceptance. You 
say you love my soul. Is it a better gift to God 
broken, than full of joy ? " 

" The Lord is a jealous God. It is only to misery 
that He pours out His full sweetness." The in- 
tense words filled the stillness and palpitated in the 
air. 

" You will have me keep my promise ? You will not 
forget it ? Think what it means to me." 

" God give me strength ! " he cried, with hands 
pressed to his forehead. He paused, then added in a 
whisper : " Daughter, you have promised." 

She swayed slightly, as if dizzy. She gave a pitiful 
gesture of consent, and turned to her lover with burn- 
ing eyes. 

" Beloved," she said, " you must leave me. What I 
have known this afternoon will be my everlasting 
memory." 
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"No," he answered, "not a memory; a fact, a 
future." 

" Hush I " She said it gently. " You must go." 

" No," he said bluntly. " You do not know what 
you are doing. If you were calm and " 

" I am calm." 

" If you had the chance to reflect " 

" I am reflecting." 

" But this is idiocy. Eve. Do you think I am dolt 
enough to leave you in this way ? Once before I left 
you, and did not find you for four years." 

" Dear," she said pleadingly, " please leave me now." 
She paused, then added : " You shall see me again — 
to-morrow. I promise you. I want time to think, 
so go." 

" Yes, I will go, since you wish it ; but on that con- 
dition only. And think of all I 've ever said to you. 
To-morrow I shall have much more to say." 

I will think of everything," she answered tenderly. 
Now go." 

He went to the door and opened it ; then turned to 
Axon. 

" And I must ask you to reflect upon your crimes 
toward this girl. Be sure this one will not succeed." 
Then he said good-night to Eve and closed the door. 

She stood hstening till the front door slammed, and 
then went swiftly to the window, where she put her 
pale face against the pane and looked anxiously into 
the darkened street. 

But Axon in the centre of the room held a hand- 
kerchief to his mouth. On Fomay's words he had bit 
so deep into his lower lip that it was bleeding. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AXON GATHERS IN HIS HARVEST. 

FoRNAY had arisen early the following morning, 
though he had retired late the night before. After 
long hours, sleep had reclaimed him from thoughts of 
Eve, only to return her to him in unquiet and disturbing 
dreams, wherein he saw her in a succession of terrify- 
ing perils, the prey of strange monsters, whose ferocious 
lineaments were always those of Axon in some gro- 
tesque incarnation. The morning, dissipating these 
fantasies, had come as a relief ; though when he had 
dressed, breakfasted, and picked up a book in the en- 
deavour to bridge the hours till he could call on her, 
he found himself distressed by a thousand anxieties. 
Why had she forced him to leave her as she did, 
giving thus to Axon a vantage over her? He tried 
to reassure himself, to believe that this triumph of 
the priest was but temporary, to be scattered to the 
winds when their mutual love should assert its sover- 
eignty. Fomay, himself scornful of Axon's authority, 
could not conceive that Eve would be bowed to it, 
especially as her servitude had been won by trickery. 
Thus, sure of his love and so lately initiate to the 
sweet passion of hers, he inspired himself with visions 
of a happy future. This girl, who had come into his 
unlovely life like a perfume, should not be lost to him 
— ^he laughed at the possibility of it ; yet, as he strove to 
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read, ever and anon some new anxiety rose up before 
him, obliterating the printed page. 

He had got upon his feet and tossed the book upon 
his desk, disgusted with the hopeless task of reading, 
when a knock came at his door. A hall-boy entered 
and handed him a card. He read the name : 

" Miss Innes." 

What did this mean? What had brought her here, 
and at this hour ? It must be something of importance. 

He hastily replaced his smoking-jacket by a coat, 
and descended in the elevator to the reception-room, 
where he found Eve, clad in black and wrapped in 
her furs, seated on a sofa. As he came forward she 
arose and raised her veil to the brim of her hat. The 
keen morning air had given freshness to her cheeks, 
but for all that she looked pale and worn. 

" Good-morning," he said, taking her hand ; and 
he added in a whisper : " What is it, Eve ? What has 
happened ? " 

She hesitated and seemed embarrassed, but in a 
moment she said, with lowered eyes : 

" I promised that you should see me once more. It 
was best for me to come to you." 

" Once! " he exclaimed with a slight frowp — " once! 
What does that mean ? " 

She did not answer. As he looked at her his scowl 
faded, and he continued, moved by her beauty : 

" You were good to come. I was perishing for the 
time to arrive when I could go to you." 

" You cannot go there any more. That is why I 
came here. It is not exactly the thing, but — ^but — 

" What is that ? I cannot call on you ? " 

" He has forbidden it," she answered faintly. 
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Fomay cast a quick glance about the reception- 
room. Opening on the hall, it was no place for the 
scene which he knew must ensue ; for he realised that 
she considered this the end of their romance and had 
called to say good-bye forever. He did not intend that 
this should be, and he foresaw that it implied a struggle. 

" Eve," he said, " we cannot talk here. We shall 
be interrupted. Will you come to my apartments? " 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

" You must," he said. " This is no time for quibbles. 
Eve, do you mean that this is the last time I shall see 
you ? " 

There was such misery in his tone that she could 
not deny him. Silently she suffered him to conduct 
her to the elevator. When he threw open the door of 
his study she entered, with a glance that swept the 
room — a glance of tender curiosity for the things which 
surrounded him, for the little properties which would 
enjoy his presence when she herself should have passed 
out of it. It gave her woman's heart a joy, notwith- 
standing all its heaviness, that she should be able al- 
ways to imagine him within these four walls which 
sheltered his familiar life. 

He found a seat for her before the fireplace, where 
the logs were mouldering under the tongue of an 
evanescent flame. He had eyes for her only, but she 
seemed preoccupied with her surroundings. At length 
she said : 

" You have cheerful quarters." 

" Cheerful ? " he asked, looking down at her as he 
stood with one elbow upon the mantel. " You come 
here and talk of cheerfulness in the same breath you 
say that I see you for the last time ? " 
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" You know what I mean," she said, with a look of 
reproach and pain. 

" You mean," he answered, " that neither you nor I 
can take your decision as serious. You mean that you 
know me well enough to be sure that I will not give 
you up. Yes, I understand." 

" Don't torture me by misunderstanding. Don't 
make things harder than they are. What a night I 
have spent ! How I have struggled and fought my- 
self ! You should pity me." 

Instead of responding as she expected, his face con- 
gealed, and he answered in a hardened tone : 

" So you say that you have struggled with yourself ? " 
Oh, if you knew ! " 

And the result is that you decide that we must 
part — this is our good-bye ? " 

Her silence assented. 

*' And you come to ask me to pity you ? " 

" Yes," she faltered. 

He laughed an unpleasant, bitter laugh. 

" How have you pitied yourself, not to speak of me? 
How do you pity our love, which is the best part of 
me, and which you have said to be everything to you? " 

'* If you but knew! " she pleaded. 

He gave a gesture of impatience. 

" If I but knew? I can only know what you make 
very plain — that you count our happiness so trivial a 
thing that you will sacrifice it for a mere distortion of 
the sense of honour, for a pledge made in hysteria and 
tricked out of you by a most patent sophistry. And 
you ask me to pity this childishness, to give up to this 
mockery of duty, with an equal facility. Eve, I had 
looked for more strength in you." 
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She had grown livid under his hot words. She cov- 
ered her face with both hands. His heart smote him 
for the pain he caused her ; but, like a surgeon before 
a desperate case, he steeled himself. 

" Your love sits lightly on you, Eve," he said. 

Had he arraigned aught else in her but this, it would 
be bearable. Her woman's heart arose. 

" You can be frightfully cruel." She choked slightly. 
" I ask you to remember those four years that I strug- 
gled, with but one thought in my heart. Remember 
those four years and then say I do not love you." 

He was deeply moved. His eyelids and lips con- 
tracted, and he answered huskily : 

" Eve, it is when I remember them that I cannot 
comprehend you now. For the past I am all admira- 
tion and tenderness ; for the present " He hesi- 
tated. 

" And you would find me more admirable if I reared 
my happiness upon a broken vow? " she asked breath- 
lessly. "I cannot believe it." Her appealing eyes 
made him fight against an impulse to gentler words. 

" Eve, even the civil law will not permit a man to 
sign away his natural rights. Our moral rights are 
much more inalienable. It is your whole self you 
would include in what, as to money alone, is frightful 
usury. To your fortune you add your body, your 
brain, your soul, your love — everything that makes 
you human — and for what? Where is the quid pro 
quo? The terms of the bond are too exorbitant to 
hold in the most trivial of courts." 

" Blame me if you will," she said brokenly. " If 
you must add to my suffering, I must find strength 
to bear it, somehow — ^somewhere. But think of the 
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supreme court before which I pledged myself — God ! 
No, no, I was weak, foolish perhaps; but the order- 
ing of things decrees that one shall suffer for his fool- 
ishness and failures." 

"It is a lovely God you make for yourself," he 
said. 

" It seems easy for you to be cruel with me," she 
answered. ** You possibly do not believe in anything, 
and your sarcasm is keen, it hurts ; but — but does not 
your natural law ordain that one shall bear the penalty 
of his mistakes ? " 

Yes ; but we spoke of God," he answered gently. 
I do not know what God may be," she said. 
'* Unaided, I cannot find Him out. But I have been 
taught that He loves my soul so well that to be worthy 
of His acceptance it must be purged of all thoughts 
but those of Him." 

"He seems to love your soul in the fashion of Father 
Axon — with a love that loves but to break, destroy. 
I am no theologian ; but I conceive that God should 
be forgiving, pitying, mending, a source of happiness, 
not pain ; one who, having bestowed life, says, * Live 
it fully.' " 

She had arisen while he spoke, and, as her eyes 
were full of tears, he thought that he had conquered 
her. She was walking slowly away from him, and 
suddenly he realised that her hand was upon the door- 
knob. 

" Good-bye," she said. 

He rushed toward her, and she opened the door. 

" Eve," he cried, " where are you going ? " 

" Listen." she said. " I am going out. I need to 
think alone of what you have said. I must walk in 
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the fresh air for an hour — or two. Stay here. I will 
come back or send for you, one or the other ; I prom- 
ise. You do not know what took place last night, and 
your words show that you would not comprehend it 
anyway. Good-bye for a time." 

She had put the full intensity of her nature into her 
eyes at her last words, and before he could move she 
had shut the door in his face. With an exclamation, 
he opened it, but she was already at the open door of 
the elevator. He hurried after her, but she had entered 
and barred his way. 

No," she said, " do not come down." 
Of course I will," he answered. 
No, I do not wish it. Hurry! " she added to the 
elevator boy. The lad closed the door with a broad 
grin on his freckled face. He threw Fomay a mis- 
chievous wink through the glass door, and the car de- 
scended. 

Fomay swallowed his exasperation and went back 
and got his hat and coat. He returned and rang the 
elevator bell. When, after a long wait, the car as- 
cended, he had a new surprise. 

He was brought face to face with his private de- 
tective, behind whom, pale and cowering, was Jean 
Gaussin. 

Fomay was impatient of this interruption. After 
he had seen Jean dodge into the house before which 
Baceron*s trap had stood two days before, he had 
furnished the detective with this clue to Jean's where- 
abouts, directing that the man be arrested privately 
and brought to his rooms for interrogation. The de- 
tective had been successful, but his advent now was 
most inopportune. In the last two days Eve's affairs 
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had been shown to Fornay in such new and startling 
developments, that his old idea of ridding her of Led- 
yard*s importunities had lost its zest. 

However, the elevator had been so tardy in return- 
ing that it was now hopeless to try to overtake the 
girl. It was better to wait till she returned or sent for 
him, as she had promised. 

As the elevator door slid back, Colton, the detective, 
grasped Jean by the arm, and with a smile of satisfac- 
tion led him forth. 

" I have brought an old friend to call on you," he 
remarked to Fornay. 

The latter led the way back to his rooms, opened the 
door and allowed Colton to push his captive in, but 
Fornay retained the detective by a touch upon the 
elbow. 

" You have done well," he said. " I have n*t much 
time now, and will you kindly step into the next room 
and give me five minutes alone with this fellow? I 
have a few questions to put to him, and we can go into 
the matter more thoroughly another time, if I decide 
to prosecute." 

Though Colton did not seem to relish his exclusion, 
he bowed and allowed Fornay to usher him into an 
adjoining room. Fornay returned to Jean. 

The man had edged uneasily into the farthest comer 
of the study, where he stood locking and interlocking 
his fingers with apprehension. When Fornay had 
closed the door, he walked slowly forward, regarding 
Jean with some contempt. 

" Well," he remarked, " I suppose you have diverted 
yoiurself exceedingly with the proceeds of your various 
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rascalities. Take a seat, and stop washing your hands ; 
it makes me nervous." 

Jean obeyed with propitiating alacrity. Fornay 
also seated himself, and after some moments of reflec- 
tion remarked : 

" I suppose you appreciate the fact that I can have 
you in the penitentiary for a pretty term of years if I 
choose? " 

Jean began to whine and stammer : 

" Yes, yes, as you say, sir. B-but, you know, sir — 
Mr. Fornay — I will work it out to you. I will, sir." 

" Hum," mused Fornay audibly, " I 'm not sure but 
I 'd as soon have an adder in my pantry as you." 

As Jean spoke he had spread his palms appealingly ; 
but on Fomay's answer, and under the implication of his 
direct eyes, he began to tremble, and grew more pale. 

'* You see," continued Fornay, " it is not for forgery 
alone that I arraign you." 

Jean attempted to answer, but his jaw dropped and 
his throat refused a sound. Fornay noted the effect 
of his words with satisfaction, but he took his time. 
He picked a cigarette from a silver case upon the 
desk, and Ht it. 

** Jean," he went on suggestively, " one cannot 
wholly blame you. It is so natural for you to trick 
and thieve." 

" Yes, sir, yes," sputtered Jean eagerly. 

** Do not interrupt," said Fornay. " As I said, one 
does not expect much honesty from you ; and what 
makes your crimes the more excusable is the fact that 
you had the example of those whose lack of principle 
you were not supposed to criticise." 
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" Yes, §ir, it was their fault. I would n't do it of 
myself, sir." Jean grasped with desperation at the 
suggestions P'ornay held out to him. 

*' Speak plainly," continued Fomay; "it is your 
only hope." 

" Mr. Ledyard said it was for the family honour, sir ; 
he did truly, and — and " 

'* And what ? " cried Fomay. " Speak out." 

" And the other " 

" Yes. And the other? Do not beat about the bush." 

" And the Father, he said, he " Jean's face was 

becoming livid, and terror seemed to unman him. 

The word " Father " came to Fomay like a flash of 
lightning in the night. He restrained an exclamation 
with difficulty ; but Jean had caught his slight move- 
ment of siuprise, to the effect of making his halting 
brain suspect that perhaps he was dispensing unneces- 
sary light. Fomay bit his lip with impatience at him- 
self. He arose slowly to his feet and said : 

*' Jean, the worst crimes are those which take religion 
as their cloak." 

" I know it, sir." 

Fomay laid his hand upon the other's shoulder with 
such vehemence that the man cringed under it. 

" You have so much to answer for, that I don't 
know how you can get out of it. The law is a terrible 
thing ; it weaves its web mercilessly about a criminal, 
though it may take years to do it. Now that it has 
caught you, how do you intend to answer ? " 

Jean was seized with a paroxysm of fear, and 
clutched with trembling fingers at Fornay's clothing. 

" Help me, sir. Tell them I did n't do it. I did n't, 
I did n't, sir." 
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" But the law will hold that you did, unless you can 
explain," said Fomay, restraining with difficulty his 
impatience to discern this other crime which he felt 
to be hovering in the background. " You must have 
proof to convince the law." 

** Y-yes, yes. He did it with his own hands, when 
I did n't know it. It 's true, Mr. Fornay, it 's true. I 
did n*t suspect till he was dead." 

The suspicion that came to Fomay was so rich in 
significance, that, notwithstanding the horror with 
which it filled him, he experienced a fierce satisfaction. 
He drew the hem of his coat away from the trembling 
man as from some contamination. 

" Accomplices in crime share equally," he said. 

Jean shuddered from head to foot, covering his face 
— greenish* white through fear — with his hands, through 
whose fingers his terrified eyes looked up. 

" I did n*t murder him. I only gave the dose as I 
was told." 

Fomay looked down at the speaker as if considering 
the propriety of mercy. Finally he said : 

" Jean, when an accomplice turns State's evidence 
the law sometimes lets him off. I believe you are 
more sinned against than sinning. I would advise 
you to confess all the details." 

You will save me, sir ? You will ? you will ? " 
As far as I can. Sit up, and stop this babbling! 
Now explain, and omit nothing, as you value your neck." 

Jean had straightened in his chair for a moment ; 
but, relaxing, he gave way to alternate sobbing and 
imploring. Fomay stood before him in disgust. 

" You were never made for crime. You have n*t 
the backbone." 
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"I know. You are right, sir. You will tell 'em 
so?" 

" Stop this blubbering," cried Fomay, shaking him 
by the shoulder. " State your case plainly, or I will 
not help you." 

Jean dried his tears with the simplicity of a child. 
He straightened up again, rolling his handkerchief into 
a ball, first in one palm, then in the other. He began 
to speak in a rapid, feverish voice. 

" You know he caught me talking with the fellows 
Mr. Ledyard sent to search the house. He found out 
I 'd admitted *em, sir. I begged he would n*t tell, and 
he did n*t. And he absolved me, after I 'd confessed ; 
so I 'm innocent, sir. But he had me in his power." 

" Go on," commanded Fomay, as the other hesitated. 
" The law does not take such absolution into account." 

" But you will, sir ; you will ! " 

" Go on," said Fomay. 

" When Dr. Arnold gave me the orders about the 
medicine, I *d have mixed it properly, sir, I would. But 
the Father called me to his room, and said I did n't 
understand, and to bring him the bottles. He mixed 
them, sir, indeed he did, upon my soul, he mixed 
them. I just carried the dose back to Mr. Innes, and 
he swallowed it — this way, sir." Jean raised his shak- 
ing fingers to his relaxed lip, and swallowed convul- 
sively. "Then he said, 'Take this away, and leave 
me.* He was wiping his mouth with his handkerchief, 
sir ; and he 'd swallowed every drop, every drop, it *s 
tme ; and I went out and washed the glass." 

Why did you wash the glass ? " asked Fomay. 
He was particular about the glassware and the 
china, sir. He discharged me once for a bit of soap 
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on a teacup of the Dresden set ; but he took me back 
when I begged him. He was a gentleman, and I loved 
him, I did, indeed I did, sir." Jean fell to weeping. 

" Stop that," said Fomay, " and go on. What did 
Axon say to you afterward ? " 

" He called me to his room and asked had Mr. 
Innes taken all his dose ; and I says, ' Yes.' Then he 
says, ' Go away, for I must pray.' '* 

"What did he say to you when your master was 
found unconscious ? " 

" He said I must say I 'd mixed the medicine. And 
I told him I did n't, and would n't say so. Then he 
got white, and says, 'You did in the eyes of God.' 
And he said if I did n't obey he 'd excommunicate me, 
and I 'd be damned. But he said he 'd confess me and 
absolve me from sin, so I could n't do wrong ; and he 
would tell me what to say to Dr. Arnold and yourself, 
sir. And he repeated all I was to say, looking me in 
the eye so he could see into me. His eyes were like 
needles, sir. And he said God had destroyed Mr. 
Innes because he had offended ; and I 'd die the same 
way in my sins if I did n't obey. I was that frightened, 
sir, that I begged him to pray for me ; which he did, 
and he said, ' I absolve you. Go and obey.' " 

Fornay held up his hand and silenced Jean. He 
had heard enough to place the- whole situation in his 
hand ; and with keen joy the consciousness came over 
him that Axon, together with the web of influence 
which he had woven about Eve, would be swept 
away in the tides of justice. The various mysteries 
which had attended the death of Mr. Innes were made 
clear to him ; and with all his horror of this priest, who 
did not halt at murder for the attainment of his will. 
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there subsisted an involuntary admiration of his inflex- 
ible and almost superhuman selfhood. Then, at the 
thought of Eve wandering alone, torn by the conflict- 
ing behests of love and duty, he felt a sudden pity that 
the solving of her problem must come through such 
cruel enlightenment. But again he saw Jean watching 
him with eyes of terrified expectancy. 

" Jean," he asked, " will you go upon the stand and 
swear to all that you have told me? You will clear 
yourself in that way." 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Fomay, I will swear to anything, if 
you '11 only save me." 

"You need only swear to the truth," interrupted 
Fomay in disgust. " And tell me, does Axon hve in 
the house where I caught sight of you ? " 

" Yes, sir, yes." 

" Well, I will have him arrested." 

Jean shuddered, and seemed desirous to speak. 

" What is it ? " questioned Fomay. 

" Mr. Fomay, if you do that, don't let him see me, 
sir. He '11 kill me, or — or — he 'd make me say any- 
thing he wished if he looked at me with the points in 
his eyes ; he would, sir." 

Fornay arose to his feet. 

** Do not fear. He will not get near you." He 
went to the door and summoned the detective. " Col- 
ton," he continued as the latter appeared, " will you 
have this man taken care of, and meet me as soon as 
possible at the house where you captured him? How 
long will it take you ? " 

" Three-quarters of an hour — to put this friend of 
ours in safe-keeping and get up there." 

"Very well. Hurry. When you arrive, ring and 
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ask for a Father Axon. I will be with him. If I 
don't open the door when you knock, wait until I call 
you in, as I have several things to say to him alone. 
We can make quite a capture." 

The detective departed with Jean, and Fomay wrote 
a note to Eve, asking her to wait for him at her flat, 
as something of great importance had transpired which 
called him away. He left this note with the hall- 
boy, to be given to Eve if she called. Then he went 
out, hailed a cab, and was driven rapidly to Axon's 
lodgings. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LAST STROKE OF AN EGOIST. 

As he knew that in all probability Father Axon 
would not receive him if he sent up his card, Fomay 
assumed an air of great haste and importance when 
the landlady answered his ring. He asked if Father 
Axon were at home, and, on an affirmative answer, 
said he would run up and see him, only stopping to 
inquire for the location of the room when he had 
brushed past the astonished woman and stood upon 
the first step of the stairs. She gave the direction, 
"third floor back," with hesitation, but Fornay was 
already half-way up before she could decide to detain 
him. He found the room and knocked at the door. 
There was no answer, and he knocked again. This 
time the irritated voice of Axon sounded from within. 

"What is it? Did I not say that I was not to be 
disturbed ? " 

Fomay tried the door but found it locked. On the 
rattle of the knob he heard hasty footsteps within, 
the key turned in the lock, and the door was jerked 
open angrily. Fomay and Axon stood face to face 
for a moment ; and then the latter, his pale counte- 
nance betrayed into surprise, started back. Fomay 
entered, locked the door, and put the key into his 
pocket. 

Axon's beard was trembling with his speechless rage. 

" You are astonished to see me," remarked Fomay. 

362 
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Axon clenched his hands, and, with a desperate 
effort, controlled himself. 

" To what do I owe this intrusion ? " he asked sar- 
castically. 

" Let us be seated, Father ; we can talk better." 

" I prefer to stand." 

"You have a heavy blow to support. I advise 
you to be seated." Fomay walked past the priest, 
who turned as on a pivot, keeping his eyes on the in- 
truder. Fomay took a seat by the table, after a glance 
about the rudely furnished room. " You live in aus- 
terity," he continued. " Have you enough of it to 
bear what I have to say to you ? " 

Axon neither answered nor betrayed curiosity, but 
remained where he stood, regarding his visitor thought- 
fully. 

" Axon," said Fornay, " I will not torture you by 
beating about the bush. I come with the proofs of 
terrible things against you — ^murder ! " 

Axon did not move a muscle, nor did his direct 
eyes falter. 

" What have you to say ? " asked Fomay, after 
several moments of silence. 

Still the other did not answer. Fomay felt some 
impatience. Did he address an idol made of stone ? 
Had his fire flashed in the pan ? 

" I come on no trivial errand. Father. I have had 
Jean arrested, and he has made a full confession of 
his crime, and yours. As I have all the facts, it is 
useless to quibble. It will be proven in the courts 
that Mr. Innes died by your hand." 

Axon drew in his breath, hesitated, then remarked 
in a sweet, vibrant tone : 
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" Well — what does it signify? " 

Fomay did not know whether to laugh or give way 
to exasperation; but he did neither. Infected by 
Axon's calm, he said : 

'* Come, sit down. We will talk of its significance." 

Axon gave a sudden gesture of disgust. 

" How shall we talk? " he said. " We do not know 
the same language. Spawn of foul living, why have 
you come here ? " 

Fomay bit his lip and restrained himself with an 
effort. He answered harshly : 

" Not in charity nor in chicanery." He arose to 
his feet. "There are times for all things, and this 
time is ill fitted for vituperation. In half an hour you 
will be arrested, lodged in jail, and, if you are not 
adjudged insane, you will eventually be hanged. But, - 
in the meantime, it seems to me that there are some 
things which it is well to say. You will make amends 
for much by your death : you will clear the horizon 
for two people — Eve, myself. But do you not think, 
for our own satisfaction, that " 

" I see," interrupted Axon scornfully ; " you come 
to me in concupiscence." 

Fomay*s lips contracted, and he grew pale. 

"Axon," he said after a moment, "I shall not 
answer you in the same vein ; neither will I be lenient." 
He paused and studied the priest with puzzled eyes. 
" Axon, you are insane," he continued. " You have 
made a botch of life and you have made a botch of 
God. Yes, I can almost pity you. Your selfishness, 
as it has destroyed others, has at last destroyed your- 
self ; and luckily before you can add another ruined 
life to your list. But here, tell me, has it ever entered 
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your dreams that there could be anything good in life, 
that it could possibly be sweet? And, above all, have 
you ever suspected that repentance may soothe a man's 
last hours? " Fomay paused, for the other was looking 
at him in utter stupefaction. 

" I have weighed life and. found it wanting," mur- 
mured Axon under his breath. 

** Have you weighed your own ? " asked Fomay. 

" I have none," muttered Axon, tiuning his glance 
vaguely about the room, as though by some possibility 
this missing element in him might there be espied. 
I believe you," said Fomay, with a pitying smile. 

I can see why you have no terror of the gallows, nor 
any pity for others. Were you bom with this insanity ? " 

Axon started as though struck upon the forehead. 
He looked at Fomay with an astonished scowl. 

" I was once bom in sin, and once reborn to holi- 
ness," he said, bewildered. 

" And it was in your second state of virtue that you 
murdered Mr. Innes." 

" I did n't murder him." 

" You mixed the medicine that killed him." 

"Yes, I quadmpled the opium. He had to die; 
but what is the death of one impious man if through 
it the means of salvation are held out to many? I 
was right, right! " Axon spoke proudly. 

" Yours is a dangerous theology," remarked Fomay, 
returning to his seat. " Axon, I overheard yoiu* prayer 
in the garden. Let me ask you : has it ever occurred 
to you to differentiate between the Supreme Will and 
your own ? " 

Axon had stood rooted to one spot since Fomay*s en- 
trance ; but at this he took three steps forward. He 
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was seized with an access of emotion, and the scowl, 
fading from his face, was replaced by illumination, and 
he raised his hands on high. 

" They are one! " he cried ecstatically. " They are 
one!" 

But gradually, as he stood thus, his knees began to 
give under him, and he swayed forward and then back- 
ward. In a moment he had sunk into a heap upon 
the floor. His strength had failed utterly. Fomay 
sprang to his assistance and raised him to his feet, 
where he stood reaching out his hands graspingly to- 
ward the bureau. 

*.' What is it ? " Fomay asked. 

Axon, even in his exhaustion, threw upon him a look 
of loathing ; but in his need he began to cry : 

" Help me to it — over there ! " 

Fornay supported him to the bureau, where, guided 
by the desire of the priest's trembling fingers, he helped 
to open the drawer. Axon greedily picked out his 
hypodermic syringe and the phial of dark-brown liquid. 
With feverish haste he attempted to fill the instrument ; 
and, seeing that Fornay was about to object, he cried 
pleadingly : 

" No, no — ^have mercy! The old dose has died too 
quickly. The strain was over-much. Help me! So! 
The pi§ton goes to the fourth graduation. It is noth- 
ing ; I can stand eight." 

Seeing that the dose was harmless and that Axon 
would collapse without it, Fomay seated him in a 
chair and handed him the charged instrument. Axon 
pulled up the skirt of his cassock, exhibiting his naked 
and frightfully emaciated legs. Though the tempera- 
ture of the room was near the freezing point, he had 
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nothing on his body but the thin cassock and a pair of 
shoes. Foraay, fascinated by the horror of the scene, 
watched Axon inject the fluid into his flesh. As soon 
as it was done, and before the narcotic, sucked by the 
blood, could have comforted the aching nerves, Axon 
regained some strength as if by anticipation. He laid 
the empty s^ninge upon the table at his side and looked 
up at For nay with rejuvenated hate. 

" Are you prepared to leave me to myself ? " he 
asked. 

" No," answered Fomay, looking at his watch ; " you 
should comprehend that I do not intend to leave you 
until you are arrested ; for you have enjoyed yoiu* last 
immunity from the laws of men which you despise. 
Yes, I fear that even this palliation with which you 
fill your veins will be denied you. You seem to have 
accumulated a host of debts toward nature. How 
terrible will be the liquidation!" 

A keen joy came to Axon's face. 

" O heavenly suffering ! " he cried. " O sweet pain 
through which I am to win treasiu"es of blessedness ! " 

Fomay smiled with compassion at the other's rav- 
ing. He sighed, took a seat, and again looked at his 
watch, not having taken a mental note of the hour the 
other time. 

'* No one will envy you your winnings. Father. 
They will not be stolen from you. The worst that 
can happen is that all will call them counterfeit." 

Axon's only answer was a smile of infinite contempt. 

" Then it seems that we can congratulate each other, 
like two successful men," added Fornay. 

" Success ! Wherein is yoiu* success ? " asked Axon. 

"It is manifest. It is very plain, and, above all, 
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very real — so real that I am filled with charity for you. 
You have given Eve to me." 

Axon had a moment of dumb surprise; then he 
arose to his feet with contorted features. 

" Fool ! " he cried. " She is bound to a holy life by 
a vow which cannot be broken. She will follow in 
my footsteps ; for when God has claimed a soul it can 
never be released." 

" Be calm again, Father," said Fornay, with a pity- 
ing smile. " We are not all fanatics. Have you the 
idiocy to believe that a daughter will be bound by 
promises to her father's murderer ? " 

Axon twice stalked the full length of the room, try- 
ing to master his anger ; and finally he halted before 
Fornay with glowing eyes. 

" Yes, yes, she will be bound. She is a lovely soul 
whose suffering is incense. She is smouldering now 
with a divine fire which nothing can extinguish. One 
day it shall burst into full flame, and she will be purged 
of earth as I am purged." 

Fornay smiled, but made no reply. 

" I know the consuming power of the fire I have 
lighted in her heart," cried Axon, enraged at the 
other's silence. " There is nothing which can check 
it — nothing." 

"Then you have never known the flame of a 
woman's natural affections ? " asked Fornay gently. 

Axon strove to speak, but his throat refused him 
utterance — his mouth opened and shut impotently. In 
a flash Fornay comprehended. 

" Axon," he exclaimed, " you have lived more per- 
sonally than you admit. Yes, at some time you have 
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been human. I will make a guess. You have loved, 
and you have suffered though it." 

The priest's face became still more livid ; and For- 
nay, rising, placed his hand on his shoulder. 

" One does not reach the state that you have reached 
but through the violent death of hope. I can almost 
read your history. You have been bitterly deceived 
and disillusioned." 

With a sudden cry, Axon wrenched himself from 
Fomay's grasp and fled to the window, where he stood 
gazing upon a vista of back sheds, refuse from the 
kitchens of the houses which girt the block, and a 
tangle of clothes-lines hung with frozen linen. As he 
stood there mumbhng, Fomay approached slowly from 
behind. 

"That the heart of women should give birth to 
devils! Misery, misery, that the earth should be 
filled with lust and sin ! If your right hand offend you, 
cut it off ; and all faithless women, that there be no 
bastards in a land of God! Yes, if I killed you, it 
was that you might be the white lamb fit for sacrifice, 
and that no man, not he that ruined you, might point 
at yoiu* shame ! Ah-h ! And you crawled closer to 
him, with love still in your eyes, that you might mix 
your blood with his in dying. And my knife, even, 
could not cut out your sin ! " 

Fornay shook the speaker by the shoulder, with the 
sole effect of reducing his exclamations to unintelligible 
mutterings, which he kept up, his fixed eyes streaming 
with tears. 

" Axon, restrain yourself ! " But as the priest gave 
no token of recognition, so rapt was he in his memories. 
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Fomay added, in a sudden access of commiseration : 
" No, continue. Such tears are good for you. You 
may be mplted to repentance." 

A full minute after Fomay spoke, Axon turned with 
startled eyes, as though the words had just penetrated 
his labouring brain. 

" Repentance ? " he faltered. 

" Cannot you conceive it, Father ? It would be 
best for you. Listen. I have given you to the law ; 
there is no reprieve for your body, but seek one for 
your soul, if you can. Life is not perfect, but it is as 
well to give it a blessing as a curse. It must be 
lived." 

" Must be lived ? " 

Fomay, without answering, gazed at the bewildered 
man, who kept turning his head, as though surrounded 
by impenetrable mists: looking up, then down, but 
finally dropping his head back between his shoulders, 
while his eyes stared at the ceiling. 

A knock came at the door. 

"Axon," said Fomay, "it is the officer. Quick, 
have you no request for forgiveness for me to carry 
back to Eve ? " 

" A just man needs no forgiveness," whispered Axon ; 
but Fomay caught a doubting, vacillating light in the 
speaker's eyes. 

The knock was repeated, and Fomay hastened to 
the door, where he took the key from his pocket and 
unlocked it. Colton stood in the hallway. 
Am I on time ? " he inquired. 
Yes," said Fomay. " And I must ask for a few 
more minutes." 

" What sort of a case is it to be ? " 
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" Murder." 

" Murder ! " exclaimed Colton in a whisper. " If 
that 's it, we had better proceed with the arrest at 
once." 

Fomay hesitated for some moments, pondering as 
to whether it would lessen the blow to Eve if Axon 
should be shown in a repentant spirit. 

" Can't you do your talking afterward ? " Colton 
continued. " I 'd better get the bracelets on him. You 
can't tell what he may do. You 're taking risks." 

" No ; I understand him. He 's more insane than 
anything, and I 'm familiar with his ways. There 's no 
danger." Fomay was about to close the door, but 
Colton had taken a sudden peep over his shoulder. 

" There ! " cried the detective. " What is he doing 
now ? " 

Fomay turned quickly. Axon, with his back to- 
ward them, had put his foot upon a chair, and was 
bending forward, deeply engrossed. Fornay gave an 
exclamation. 

At the sound Axon turned, and the hypodermic 
S)rringe fell from his hand. In an instant he had picked 
up a bottle and inverted it upon his upturned lips. 
Fomay rushed forward and snatched it from him, but 
not before he had drained it. 

"Ah," said Axon with a smile, "men shall never 
work their will upon me." 

Fomay tumed to the detective, who had come beside 
him. 

" Quick," he cried, " go for a doctor ! He has 
taken opium." 

" It is useless," said Axon calmly. " No skill can 
cheat me. What I did not drink is here." He raised 
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his cassock and exhibited three swollen lumps upon 
his leg. *' The syringe was full every time," he added 
in a voice of triumph. 

*' There is a doctor across the street," said Col ton 
to Fornay. " I will go for him." 

Axon's contemptuous eyes followed the detective as 
he hastened from the room ; then he turned to For- 
nay, and his face grew radiant. 

*' I have conquered life," he said. " I have broken 
the shackles of the flesh." He paused, as though 
some insidious doubt were gripping at his heart. 

" What is it, Father ? What would you add ? " 

The priest sank into a chair, lowering his eyes, which 
filled with a sudden anguish, and when he raised them 
they swam in tears. 

" I have conquered life," he repeated piteously. 

Fornay had heart for no reply. Axon continued : 

" I have asked nothing of men for forty years ; and 
— and — I hate you ; but " 

" What, Father ? Tell me." 

" Send for her ; bring Eve to me. Yes, my author- 
ity upon her is not yet spent. I command her to be 
here ! " But the command in Axon's voice and gestm^e 
was succeeded by a pitiful suppliance as he saw the 
doubt which came to Fornay's face. 

" What would you say to her ? " he asked. 

Axon straightened himself in anger ; but in a second 
he collapsed utterly. 

" There is no time. The drug works in me. Yes, 
prove to me that there is no mercy in men." 

The speaker's pleading voice, broken with despair, 
touched Fornay to the heart. Without a word he 
seated himself thoughtfully at the table and wrote : 
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Eve : Come immediately in the cab with the bearer of this note. 
Axon is dying. He wants to see you. Lose no time. 

Mark Fornay. 

He read the note aloud, and added : 

" My cab is waiting outside. When Colton returns 
I will send him. It is about a mile each way, and she 
may get here in time." 

'* Go yourself, go! " cried Axon, losing all self-com- 
mand as he felt the enervating poison buzz in his 
brain. 

" No, I cannot leave you alone. I must wait for 
Colton." 

Even as he spoke the detective entered with the 
physician, who went immediately to the priest and 
began to question and examine. Fornay drew Colton 
aside and gave him the note with some brief directions. 
Colton hastily departed. 

"It is hopeless," said the physician, rising to his 
feet, " if he has taken the full contents of that bottle 
as he says. But he may hve some time. He is an 
habitue, and his system has tolerance for a very heavy 
dose ; but this time he has overstepped the limit." 

" Out of my way ! " cried Axon with his old tone 
of dominance ; but when his eyes sought Fomay's he 
again relapsed to pleading. 

" Will she come ? Tell me, tell me ! What makes 
you hesitate." 

" Yes, she will come," said Fornay, and, going close 
to the priest, he whispered in his ear : " Be guarded in 
what you say to her. Remember how her father died 
— ^keep that before your eyes. Remember, I can inter- 
fere at any moment." 

" God help me ! " cried Axon, falling forward from 
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the chair upon his knees. " Once I had strength — 
but — I *m dizzy. — But I shall fight it off — in a mo- 
ment — when this roaring stops." With both hands he 
grasped his head. 

" Here," said the physician in an undertone to For- 
nay. " If you would add some minutes to his hfe 
assist me. So ! Lift him between us. He must be 
kept in motion. Keep shaking him." 

The two men, each supporting Axon by an arm, 
walked him up and down the room, giving him vigor- 
ous thumps upon the back and thrusting him from 
side to side. For five minutes, ten minutes, they con- 
tinued these labours, which brought the perspiration to 
their foreheads. Axon at first protested at this usage, 
but as the poison gained its ground he became a pas- 
sive instrument, and gave himself to mutterings. 

"The darkness falls down on me. Oh, where is 
God — where ? Is he behind this darkness ? Ah ! 
The light is coming through. It is merciful, supernal, 

and like fire to purge She must come quickly. 

I cannot bear up this weight much longer. Help 
me!" 

Fomay and the physician still laboured with their 
burden, which, moment on moment, became more 
helpless. Half an hour had passed thus, when there 
came the sound of rapid footsteps on the stairs. 

Eve appeared in the doorway, where she stood a 
moment with startled eyes, and panting from her rapid 
ascent. 

Axon gave a great cry of joy, and, with a gather- 
ing of his strength, he flung Fomay and the physician 
from him. 

" Daughter, here ! come for my benediction ! " 
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She advanced swiftly and stood before him. 

" Kneel," he added tenderly, ** kneel, and pray for 
me. 

She knelt, and he stretched out his hands over her. 
Suddenly he reeled, and would have fallen but that the 
others caught him. 

" Where is she ? I can't see her for the lights," he 
cried pitifully, moving his hands back and forth above 
her head. 

" I am here. Father." She took one of his wander- 
ing hands between her own. 

" Why do you not speak? Are you afraid to touch 
me, daughter ? " 

" I do," she said, pressing his hand, while her tears 
were loosened. 

Axon shook his head despairingly. 

" Come," said the physician coldly. " He is sinking. 
We must get him on the bed." 

The three men carried Axon to his iron bedstead, 
where they laid him and composed his limbs. He 
lay inanimate, and the only sign of life was his heavy 
breathing. The drug had gained its deadening mastery. 

" He is dying," remarked the physician. 

Eve, who stood at the bedside, surrounded by the 
others, threw Fornay a glance at the physician's words. 
She bent over the forehead of the prostrate man as if 
to kiss him. Fornay, with a sudden movement, laid 
his hand upon her arm, through an instinct which could 
not bear that the unconscious girl should bestow this" 
last tenderness upon her father's murderer. But she 
turned to him with such deep surprise that his hand 
fell to his side. 

Eve kissed Axon on the forehead. 
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At that instant, as though her touch were conveyed 
through channels other than the deadened senses, the 
priest opened his eyes. Somehow he seemed to under- 
stand what Eve had done, and his glance turned to- 
ward Fomay. For an instant his face was radiant ; 
then his eyes closed and his countenance became im- 
passive. 

"It will not last long now," said the physician. 

They stood about the bed in silence, the doctor 
bending forward at times to place his hand over the 
failing heart. Ten slow minutes were measured out. 

Suddenly the physician closed the eyelids of the 
stilled body more closely shut. He turned and said : 

" He is dead ! " 

" Amen," murmured Fomay to himself ; and with 
gentle insistence he drew Eve from the bedside. 

" Darling," he whispered, " C9me away. You must 
not look at this." 

"How did it happen — ^tell me," she faltered. 

" Come out in the air ; I cannot tell you here," he 
answered. She did not seem wilHng, but he led her 
to the door, taking his hat from the table as he passed. 

" Are you going ? " asked Colton. 

" Yes. I will return in an hour." 

" You say this is suicide ? " asked the physician. 

Fornay nodded. 

" Well, I will inform the coroner." 

" Suicide ? " gasped Eve when they were in the hall. 

" Yes," said Fornay gently. " Come away, I must 
talk with you." He led her down the stairs and out 
upon the street. 

The keen frosty air was filled with sunshine, and 
near by an Italian ground out an Irish jig. 
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The noises of the city, and the panorama of equi- 
pages and pedestrians passing up and down the Avenue 
at the next comer, burst upon them in strange contrast 
to the horrid scene in that back room three stories 
above them. 

" Is it right of us to leave him ? " asked Eve. 

Fomay looked into her lovely, tearful eyes, grave 
with their doubts, yet supreme in trust. 

" Wait," he said. " Give me time to think." 

She saw his preoccupation and walked mutely by 
his side. They turned the comer into Fifth Avenue, 
mixing with the elegantly dressed throng. 

What should he tell her ? Should he strike her 
heart with the cold truth of Axon's crime? And why? 
to what good? Would she not be the more serene of 
soul, the sweeter, if he should let her extol, in her 
woman's tenderness, a creature who had forfeited his 
claim to tendemess? Suddenly he recalled the last 
look that Axon gave him. 

"Eve," he said thoughtfully, "Father Axon died 
by his own hand. What drove him to it we may never 
know ; perhaps it was repentance of the wrong he did 
you. Let us think of it in that way. But, beloved," 
he continued in a different tone, "I have something 
else to say to you." 

Because of the expression on his face she was trem- 
bling in a tumult of fright and joy. 



EPILOGUE. 

MARK FORNAY WRITES TO ALFRED CALAGA. 

" In your heart you are accusing me of selfishness, 
my dear Alfred. You are saying: 'There in Italy, 
that divine Italy, that masterpiece of God and man, 
he has so isolated and enshrined his happiness that he 
has forgotten there is such a thing as friendship.* 

" Alfred, you are both right and wrong. 

" I confess that your letter has lain a month among 
my papers — unanswered ? Yes. Forgotten ? No, by 
no means forgotten ; but, on the contrary, often thought 
upon and pondered. 

" Alfred, let me be frank with you. 

" You tell me that Myra is cruel enough to break 
her engagement a second time, and you imply that you 
wish |me to condole with you, to weep tears of sym- 
pathy into the same urn where you are treasuring your 
tears of suffering. Well, I will do nothing of the kind ; 
on the contrary, I offer my congratulations. 

" Now you are angry, my poor friend. I see your 
protesting, solemn eyes, and I hear the pained voice 
in which you say I am ungenerous and cruel ; for you 
are drawing a comparison between my lot and yours. 
Yes, I am ashamed of my own happiness when I 
write these blunt words to you. I am shamed to be 
wandering through the loveliest of lands at the side of 
the loveliest of women. I blush that when my own 
felicity is so real and present, so great, so living, I 
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can still find it in my heart to write back to you that 
the happiness you had promised to yourself was but a 
figment of your brain, untrue and impossible. Yes, it 
was a child of your own charming dreams, without 
substance and with no foot upon the earth. 

" Alfred, through no fault of hers Myra would never 
have been the wife for you. She is of a clay which 
would prove stiff and unresponsive beneath your touch. 
You viewed her through a golden haze which is but 
the lovely atmosphere of your own ideaHty ; of that 
only was wrought the halo which you saw about her 
head ; and, in the long years of intimacy which you 
would claim of her, that glory would have faded and 
gone out, and you two would have stood gazing with 
bitterness into each other's eyes, pained, and wondering 
what familiar quality had left the sunlight. 

" I write you all this because I love my friend Alfred 
Calaga, a fine, delicate soul, who sees and embodies 
visions which we others miss ; and because I love this 
power of Calaga's even better than his happiness, and 
believe, in truth, that his real happiness is so woven 
with the fabric of his dreams that they could never be 
separate. 

"And now you tell me that I refine my cruelty; I 
who, as I write, look out the window at my side and 
see, seated in a garden of rich, southern foliage, a 
woman whom I love. You ask: 'Why is not that 
possible for me ? * Oh, but it is possible, if fate be 
kind; fate, who seems to work without rhyme or 
reason, and yet who marches with the supremest logic, 
were we but wise enough to find it out. I claim but 
little wisdom, yet let me say that life gains for me 
a deep, mysterious fulness the more I Hve it. And 
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life is implacable, too, and reduces to absurdity those 
erring ones -who would obstruct her calm logic with 
some pet sophism. I have two men in mind who illus- 
trate this thesis, two extremists, who, though setting 
out upon divergent paths, met at a common goal — 
defeat. 

" But as for me, I cease to philosophise when I look 
out of the window. And, Alfred, let me confide to 
you that this woman has such strange, subtile ways 
that she herself is past my finding out. Ther^ she sits 
upon that bench, in company with what marvellous 
thoughts! Dare you say ? I dare not. But she 
knows that necessity has passed a law that from ten 
to one we both are widowed. She knows that for 
three hours I must do penance at my desk, must give 
back to fate three hours of toil from those of happiness 
fate has loaned me. And so she comes and sits under 
my window, clad in her dress of cardinal, with her 
shoes, her hat, her parasol of cardinal ; like a brilliant 
bird she sits under my window, and I defy you to 
name that melody which is her thought. 

" But I was going on to say that for you, my dear 
friend, a peculiar sort of woman is necessary ; and I 
feel that it is well that so far you have not been per- 
mitted to * give hostages to fortune.' Think of what 
misery it would be to have a creature at your side who 
would watch some frail Madonna grow beneath your 
fingers, standing the while with grave, blank eyes. 

" * But,' I hear you ask of me, ' what might she not 
have learned ? Is it not probable that, year by year, 
there at my side, she would have come to comprehend 
the significant sensations I strive to give to men ? ' 

" My poor Alfred, I am afraid not. Let me tell you 
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secretly that a man can do without explicit knowledge 
in a woman ; but without that implicit knowledge, that 
comprehension, that indefinable sensation in the face 
of something beautiful, never, never. One does not 
ask of the woman he loves that she formulate some 
explanatory theory of her sensations ; but only that her 
heart respond, and, like an aeolian harp, vibrate beneath 
the touch of the ideal, for without such an integral 
element she is unsexed. 

" Let me tell you of the happiness I have known, 
when I, and that woman yonder in the garden, have 
stood, hushed, in the presence of some Old World mas- 
terpiece : she with serene yet eager eyes searching the 
living harmony of colour and line ; I searching her face 
with equal eagerness to know the same beauty by re- 
flection. What a charming teacher I have found her! 
She herself is indeed a masterpiece, wrought of the 
still living spirits of forgotten generations. Think ! this 
woman to whom even the easily comprehended tab- 
leaux of Dore were once an unread book, has re- 
sponded of her own richness to the subtilities of the 
greatest masters. Not that ready phrases were ever 
on her lips ; not that it was ' this ' or ' that ' contour 
or colour that gave her pleasure ; but rather that her 
response was in her spellbound eyes, and in that her 
countenance had Ughted with something too rich and 
complex to be bent into a phrase. Yes, I am com- 
pletely happy. Eve is an instrument of many strings, 
and can sound the closest and most complex harmonies. 

"To be sure, she is not stocked with corked and 
labelled knowledge ; the wine of her has not aged to 
its full flavour — and so much the better. 

" Let me initiate you, my dearest friend, into her 
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curious ways. She sees how I study her and search 
her soul, like a miser turned loose in a diamond mine, 
and it seems to trouble her. She seems to fear that 
she may cheat me. 

"This morning, after breakfast, she sat by the win- 
dow while I arranged my papers. The languor of 
sleep still hngered on her lower eyelids, a faint, listless 
shadow ; but her thought was industrious, let me as- 
sure you. When I had seated myself, she knew that 
she must go ; but still she tarried, with a little show of 
hesitation. Suddenly I found her leaning over the 
back of my chair. 

** * Tell me,' she said gravely, * which is the greater 
art, painting or music ? Which does it take the better 
brain to comprehend ? * 

" ' I do not know,* I answered. ' You yourself are 
an artist, and you seem to catch the soul of both. 
What is your judgment on the matter ? ' 

" She straightened up, she flushed a little, she turned 
away her head. 

" ' Listen.* she said. ' Will you be disappointed ? 
Let me confess. I feel that I am more your wife than 
I ever was an artist.' 

*'And, blushing, ashamed of this fearful feminine 
logic, she fled with a crisp swish of her dress of car- 
dinal. 

" But, as to your own affairs, my friend, I was going 
on to say ** 

THE END. 
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